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BOOK IX. 


My impatience to inhabit the Hermitage not 
permitting me to wait until the return of fine 
weather, the moment my lodging was pre- 
pared I hastened to take possession of it, to 
the great amusement of the Coterie H——chique, 
which publicly predicted I should not be able 
to support solitude for three months, and that 
I should unsuccessfully return to Paris, and live 
there as they did. For my part, having, for. 
fifteen years, been out of my element, and find- _ 
ing myself upon the eve of returning to 
it, I paid no attention to their pleasantries. 
Since, contrary to my inclinations, I have again 
entered the world, I have incessantly regretted 
my dear Charmettes, and the agreeable life 
I led there. {I felt a natural inclination to 
4etirement and the country; it was impos- 
ande for me to live happily elsewhere. At 
—theyes, 111, “Bs hed 
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Venice, in the train: of public affairs, in the 
dignity of a kind of representation, in the pride 
of projects of advancement; at Paris, in the 
vortex of the great world, in the luxury 
°/isuppers, in the brillianey of spectacles, 
in the rays of splendour; my groves, rivu- 
lets, and solitary walks, constantly present- 
ed themselves to my recollection, interrupted 
my thoughts, rendered me melancholy, and 
made me sigh with desire. All the labour to 
which I had subjected myself, every project 
of ambition which by fits had animated my 
ardour, all had for object this happy country 
retirement, which I now thought near at 
‘hand. Without having acquired a_ genteel 
independence, which I had judged to be the 
only means of accomplishing my views, I ima- 
gined myself, in my particular situation, to 
be able to do without it, and that I could ob- 
tain the same end by a means quite opposite. 
I had no regular income; but I possessed some 
talents, and had acquired a name. My wants 
were few, and I had freed myself from all those 
_ which were most expensive, and which merely 
depended on prejudice and opinion. — Besides 
this, although naturally indolent, I was labo- 
rious when I chose to be so; and my idleness 
‘was less that of an indolent man, than that of 
an independent one who applies to business 
when it pleases him. My protession of a co- 
pyist of music was neither splendid nor lucra- 
tive, but it was certain. The world: gave > 
credit for the courage I had shewn in mak) _ 
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choice of it. I might depend upon having 


sufficient employment to enable me to live. 
‘Two thousand livres, which remained of the | 


_. produce of the Devin du Village, and my other 


writings, were a sum which kept me from being 


-streightened, ‘and several works I, had upon, th 


stocks promised me, without extorting money 
from the booksellers, supplies sufficient to en- 
able me to work at my ease without exhausting 
myself, even by turning to advantage the lei- 
sures of any walks. My little family, consist~ 


ing of three persons, all of whom were usefully _ 


employed, was not expensive. to support. 
Finally, from my resources, proportioned: to 
my wants and. desires, 1 might reasonably. ex= 


pect a happy and permanent “existence, in that 


manner of life .which my inclination had in- - 


duced. me to adopt. . 


- I might have taken the inter ested, side ok; the 
question, and, , instead of subjecting my pen to 
copying, entirely devoted it to,.works which, 
from the elevation. to.which I had. soared, , and — 
at which I found myself capable of continuing, — 
might have enabled. me.to, live in the mid 
abundance, nay even of opulence; had I.,be nm 
the least disposed to.join the manceuvres of an 


author to the care of publishing a good book. 


But I felt that writing for bread would soon 


have extinguished my. genius, and destroyed 3 my 


talents, which were less in my pen than in. ‘my 
heart, and solely proceeded from an. elevated 
and noble manner of thinking, by which alone 


ed ‘could be cherished atid, preserved. . No- 
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‘thing vigorous or great can come from a pei 
‘totally venal. Necessity, nay even avarice, 
perhaps, would have made me write rather 
“rapidly than well. If the desire of success had 
‘not led me into cabals, it might have made me 
‘endeavour to publish fewer true and useful 
works than those which might be pleasing to 
the multitude ; .and instead of a distinguished 
author, which I might possibly become, I 
should have been nothing more than a scribbler. 
‘No: I have always felt that the profession of 
Jetters was. illustrious in pr oportion as it was 


less atrade. It is too difficult to think nobly 


when we think for a livelihood. To be able, 


> to dare even to speak great gees an author 


‘must be independent of success. Leer my 
having. 

written for the general good of mankind, 
without giving myself the least concern about 
“what was to follow. If the work was thrown 
aside, so much the worse, for such as did not 
“choose to profit by it. Their approbation was not 


_-Tecessary to enable me to liye, my profession was 


sufficient to maintain me, had not my works had 


=~ a sale, for which reason alone they all sold. 


It was on the ninth of August, 1756, that 
“g left cities, never to reside in them again; 
for I do not call a residence the few days I af- 
terwards remained in ae London, or other 
cities, always on the wing, ‘or contrary to my 
inclinations. Madame Ds y came and took 
us all three in her doache. her farmer -carted 


. away my little baggage, and I was Paet his 
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possession the same day. I found’ my little 
retreat simply furnished, but°neatly and with’ 
some taste. .The hand which-had lent its-aid 
in this furnishing, rendered it inestimable in my 
eyes, and I thought it charming to be the guest 
of my female friend in a house I had made choice: 
of, and which she had caused to be built pee 
posely for me. 

’ Although the weather was cold, and the 
ground lightly covered with snow, the earth 
began to vegetate: violets and primroses al- 
ready made their appearance, the trees began . 
to bud, and the evening’ of my arrival was 
distinguished by the song of the nightingale, 

which was heard, almost under my window, in 
a wood adjoining to the house. After a light 
sleep, forgetting when I awoke my change of 
abode, I still thought myself in the Rue Gre- 

nelle, when, suddenly, this warbling made me 

give a start, and I exclaimed in my transport, 

At length, all my wishes are accomplished! 
The first thing I did was to abandon myself to 


the i impression of the rural objects with which: _ 


I was surrounded. Instead of beginning to 
set things in order in my new habitation, I 
began by doing it for my walks, and there was 
not a path, a copse, a grove, nor a corner in 
the environs of my place of residence that I did 
not visit the next day. The more I examined 
this charming retreat, the more I found it tomy | 
wishes. ‘This solitary, rather than savage spot, 
transported me in idea to the end of the world. 
It had striking beauties which are but seldom 
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- found near cities, and never, if suddenly trans- 


ported thither, could any person have imagined, 
himself within four leagues of Paris. es 
After abandoning myself for a few days to this 
rural delirium, I began to arrange my papers, 
and regulate my occupations. I set apart, as I. 
had always done, my mornings to copying, and, 
my afternoons to walking, provided with my 
little paper book and a pencil, for never having 


been able to write and think at my ease except. 


sub dio, I had: no inclination to depart from this 


i 


method, and I was persuaded the forest of . 


Montmorency, which was almost at my door, 


- would in future be my closet and study. I had, 


several works begun: these I cast my eye over. 
My mind was indeed fertile in great. projects, 
but in the noise of the city the execution of them, 
had gone on but'slowly. I proposed to myself 
to use more diligence when I should be less 
interrupted. lam of opinion, I have sufficiently. 


fulfilled this intention ; and for a man frequently 


ill; Often at la C——e, at E- -y, at Eaubonne, 


at the castle of Montmorency, at other times 


interrupted by the indolent and curious, and 
always employed half the day in copying. If 
what I produced, during the six years I passed 
at the Hermitage, and at Montmorency, be 
considered, I am persuaded it will appear, that 
if, in this interval, I lost my time, it was not 
in idleness. 

. Of the different works I had upon the stocks, 
that I had longest resolved in my mind, which 
was most to my taste, to which I destined a 
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certain portion of my life, and agli il 
opinion, was to confirm the reputation 
_ acquired, was my Institutions Politiques. : 
had, fourteen years before, when at Ve 
where I had an opportunity of remarking 
defects of that government so much boasted of, 
conceived the first idea of them. Since ‘that 
time my views had become much more extended 
by the historical study of morality. I had per- 
ceived every thing to be radically connected 
with politics, and that upon whatever principles 
these were founded, a people would never be 
more, than that which the nature of the govern- 
ment made them; therefore the great question of 
the best government possible appeared to me 
to be reduced to this: What is the nature of a 
government the properest to form the most Vir- 
tuous and enlightened, the wisest and best people, 
taking the last epithet in its most extensive mean- 
ing? I thought this question was much if not - 
quite of the same nature with that which fol- 
_lows: What government is that which by. its 

nature always maintains itself nearest to the 

laws, (or least deviates from the laws). + Hence, 

what is the law ? and a series of questions of simi- 

lar importance. I perceived these led to great 

truths, useful to the happiness of mankind, but 

more especially to that of my country, whetein,, 
in the journey I had just made to it, I had not — 

found notions of Jaws and liberty either suffi- 


* Political Institutions. 
\ + Quel est le gouvernement qui par sa nature se pig — 
| jours le plus pres de la loi? 
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ntly just or clear. I had thought this ‘in= 
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fellow-citizens would be least mortifying to 
their pride, and might obtain me forgiveness for 
having seen a little farther than themselves. 

_ Although I had already laboured five or six 
years at the work, the progress I had made in 


= manner of communicating these to my 


_ it was not considerable. Writings of this kind 


require meditation, leisure, and tranquillity. I 
had besides written the Institutions Politiques, 
as the expression is, em bonne fortune, and had 


not communicated my project to any person, , 


not even to Diderot. I was afraid it would be 


Pe too daring for the age and country in 


which I wrote, and that the fears of my friends 


would restrain me from carrying it into exes _ 


cution.* I did not yet know that it would be 
finished in time and in such a manner as to ap- 
pear before my decease. I wished fearlessly 
to give to’ my subject every thing it required ; 
fully persuaded that not being of a satirical 
turn, and neyer wishing to be’personal, I should 


_ in equity always be judged irreprehensible. I 


undoubtedly wished fully to enjoy the right of 
* It was more especially the wise severity of Duclos 
which inspired me with this fear; as for Diderot, I know 
not by what means all my conferences with him tended to 
make me more satirical than my natural disposition in- 
clined me to be. This prevented me from consulting him 
upon an undertaking, in which I wished to introduce 
nothing but the force of reasoning without the least ap- 
— Ee ill wt oa aprning The manner of this 
work may be ju: of by that of the Contrat Social: 
which is peices it. - 2: t 
+ Social Contract. 
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. thinking which I had by ‘birth; but ail 
specting the government under which’ I lived, 
‘without ever disobeying its laws, and, very at- 
tentive not to violate the rights of persons, I 
would not from fear renounce its advantages. © 
I confess even that, as a stranger, ‘and living 
in France, I found my situation very favourable 
in daring to a the truth; well knowing 
‘that continuing, as I was disteviuined to do, 
not to print any thing in the kingdom without 
permission, I was not obliged to give to any 
person in it an account of 1 my maxims nor of 
their publication elsewhere. I should have been 
less independent even at Geneva, where, in 
whatever place my books might have been 
printed, the magistrate had a right to criticise 
their contents. "This consideration had ereatly 
‘contributed to make me yield to the solicitationis 
of Madame D’ y, and abandon the project 
‘of fixing my residence at Geneva. ‘I felt, as°I 
have remarked in my Emilius, ‘that unless an 
author be.a man of intrigue, when he wishes to 
render his works really useful to any country 
whatsoever, he must compose them in some other. 
~ What made me find my situation still more | 
happy, was my being persuaded that the govern- 
-ment of France would, perhaps, without look- 
ing upon’ me with: a very favourable eye, ‘make 
it a point to protect me, or at least not to dis- 
turb my tranquillity. It appeared to mea 
‘stroke of simple, yet dexterous policy, to make 
‘a merit of tolerating that which’ there was’ no 
‘means of- preventing ; since had I been driven 
B 5 
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- from France, which was all government had the ~ 

tight to do, my work would still have been writ- 
_ .ten, and, perhaps, with less reserve; whereas if I 
“were left undisturbed, the author remained to an~- 
swer for what be wrote, and a prejudice, general 
‘throughout all Europe, would be destroyed by 
-acquiring the reputation of observing a proper 

respect for the rights of persons. 

. They who, by the event, shall judge I was 
deceived, may perhaps be deceived in their turn. 
' In the storm which has since broken over my 
“head, my books served as a pretence, but it 
' Was against my person that every shaft was di- 
rected. My persecutors gave themselves but 
little concern about the author, but they wish- 
ed to ruin Jean Jacques ; and the greatest evil 
they found in my writings was the honour they 
might possibly do me. Let us not encroach 
upon the future. I do not know that this mys- 
tery, which is still one to me, will hereafter be 
cleared up to my readers; but had my avowed 
principles been of a nature to bring upon me 
the treatment I received, I should sooner have 
~ become their victim, since the work in which 
“these principles are manifested with most cou- 
Tage, not to call it audacity, seemed to have had 
its effect previous to my retreat to the Hermitage, 
without I will not only say my having received 
-the least censure, but without any steps having 
been taken to prevent the publication of it in 
France, where it was sold as publicly as in Hol~ 
land. The new Eloisa afterwards appeared with 
‘the same facility, I dare add, with the same ap- 
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strained freedom did not excite the least murmur 
against the two first works; therefore it was not 
that which gave cause to it against the latter, .. 
Another undertaking much of the same kind, 
but of which the project was more recent, then 
engaged my attention: this was the extract of 
the works of the Abbé de Saint Pierre, of which, 
having been led away by the thread of my 
narrative, J have not hitherto been able to 
speak. The idea was suggested to me after my 
return from Geneva, by the Abbe Mably, not - 
immediately from himself, but by the interpo- 
sition of Madame D—-—n, who had some in- 
terest in engaging me to adopt it. She was one 
of the three or four pretty women :of Paris, of 
whom the Abbé de Saint Pierre had been the 
spoiled child, and although she had not decidedly . 
had the preference, she had at least partaken of 
it with Madame d’A n. She preserved for 
the memory of the good man a respect and an 
affection which did honour to them both; and 
her self-love would have been flattered by see- 
ing the still-born works of her friend brought 
to life by her secretary. ‘These works con- 
tained excellent things, but so badly told that 
the reading of them was almost insupportable ; 
or B 6 
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and it is astonishing the Abbé de Saint Pierre; 
who looked upon his readers as school boys; 
should nevertheless have spoken to them as 
men, by the little care he took to induce them 
to give him a hearing. It was for this pur- 
pose that the work was proposed to me as use- 


_ ful in itself and very proper for a man labori- 


~ ous in manoeuvre, but idle as an author, who 
finding the trouble of thinking very fatiguing, 
preferred, in things which pleased him, throwing 
_a light upon and extending the ideas of others, 
to producing any himself. Besides, not being con- 
fined to the function: of a translator, I was at 
liberty sometimes to think for myself; and I had 
it in my power to give such a form to my work, 
that many important truths would pass in it un= 
_ der the name of the Abbé de Saint Pierre, muck 
more safely than under mine. The undertaking 
also was not trifling; the business was nothing Tess 
than to read and meditate twenty-three volumes, 
diffuse, confused, full of long narrations and pe- 
riods, repetitions, and false or little views, fronr 
amongst which it was necessary to select some 
few that were great and useful, and sufficiently 
encouraging to enable me to support the painful 
labour. I frequently wished to have given it up, 
and should have done so could I have got it off 
my hands with a good grace; but when I re- 
ceived the manuscripts of the Abbé, which 
were given me by his nephew, the Comte de 
Saint Pierre, I had, by the solicitation of St. 
Lambert, in some measure engaged to make 
use of them, which I must either have done, 
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Pw. ive given them’ back. It was with: the 
6 intention I had taken the manuscripts 
to the Hermitage, and this was the first work to 
which I pr oposed to dedicate my leisure hours: 
I had likewise in my own mind projected a 
third, the idea of which I owed to the obser- 
vations I had made upon myself, and I felt the 
more disposed to undertake this work, as I had 
reason to hope I could make it a truly useful 
one, and, perhaps, the most so of any that 
could ike offered to the world, were the 
execution equal to the plan I had laid down. 
Tt has been remarked that most men are in the 
course of their lives frequently unlike them- 
selves, and seem to be transformed into others 
very different from what they were. It. was 
not to establish a thing so generally known 
that I wished to write a book; I had a newer 
and more important object. This was to 
search for the causes of these variations, and; 
‘by confining my observations fo those which 
depend on “oursel es, to demonstrate in what 
manner it might be possible to direct them, 
in order to render us better and. more certain 
of our dispositions. For it is undoubtedly 
more painful to an honest man to resist desires}; 
already formed, and which it is his duty tosubdue,\ 


than to prevent, change, or modify the same de- 


sites in their source, were he capable of tracing | 
them to it.. A mani under temptation resists once 
because hd¢ has strength of mind, he yields another 
time because this is overcome; had it been the 
same as before, he would again "have triumphed. 
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‘By examining within myself, and searching = 
in others what could be the cause of these dif- 
ferent manners of being, I discovered that, in 
a great measure, they depended on the anterior 
impression of external objects; and that, con- 
tinually modified by our senses and organs, 
-we, without knowing it, bore in our ideas, 
sentiments, and even actions, the effect of these 
modifications. The striking and numerous 

- observations I had collected were beyond all 
5 sie of dispute, and by their natural prin- 
_ ciples seemed proper to furnish an exterior 
~regimen, which, varied according to circum- 
stances, might place and support the mind in 
2 the state most favourable to virtue. From how 
_ Many mistakes would reason be preserved, how 
- many vices would be stifled in their birth, were 
it possible to force animal economy to fa- 
-vour moral order, which it so frequently dis- 
turbs! Climates, seasons, sounds, colours, 
light, darkness, the elements, aliments, noise, | 
silence, motion, rest, all act on the animal > 
machine, and consequently on the mind; all | 
offer us a thousand means, almost certain of di- | 
recting in their origin the sentiments by which — 
we suffer ourselves to be governed. Such was 
the fundamental idea of which I had already 
made a sketch upon paper, and whence I 
hoped for an effect the more certain, in favour 
of persons well disposed, who, sincerely loving 
virtue, were afraid of their own weakness, as it 
appeared to me easy to make of it a book as agree~ 
able to read as itwas tocompose. I have, however, 
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2 1 myself but very little to this work, the 
title c Daich was to have been Morale Sensitive 
ou le Materialisme du Sage.* Interruptions, © 
_ the cause of which will soon appear, prevented 
me from continuing it, and the fate of the 
sketch, which is more connected with my own 
than it may appear to be, will hereafter be seen. 
Besides this, I had for some time meditated 
a system of education, of which Madame de 
C —x, alarmed for her son by that of her 
husband, had desired me to consider. The 
authority of friendship placed this object,  al- 
though less in itself to my taste, nearer to my 
heart than any other. On which account this 
subject, of all those of which I have just 
spoken, is the only one I carried to its utmost 
extent. The endI proposedto myself in treating 
of it should, I think, have procured the author 
a better fate. But I will not here anticipate 
this melancholy subject.. I shall have too much 
reason to speak of it in the course of my work, 
These different objects offered me subjects of 
meditation for my walks: for, as I believe I 
have already observed, I am unable to reflect 
when I am not walking: the moment I stop, I. 
think no more, and as soon as I am again in 
motion, my bead resumes its workings. I had, 
however, provided myself with a work for the 
closet upon rainy days. This was my diction- 
ary of music, which my scattered, mutilated, ~ 
and unshapen materials made it necessary to re= 


. * Sensitive Morality, or the Materialism of the Sage. 


write almost entirely. I had with me some. 
books necessary to this purpose ; I had spent 
two months in making extracts from others, 
which I had borrowed from the king’s library, 
whence I was permitted to take several to the 
Hermitage, I was thus provided ‘with mate- 
rials for composing in my apartment when the 
weather did not permit me to go out, and my 
copying fatigued me. This arrangement was 
so convenient that I made it turn to advantage 
as well at the Hermitage as at Montmorency, 
and afterwards even at Motiers, where I com- 
pleted the work whilst I was engaged in others, 
and constantly found a change of oceupation to 
be a real relaxation. 

~ Daring a considerable time I exactly fol- 
lowed the distribution I had prescribed myself 
and found it very agreeable; but as soon as the 
fine weather brought Madame D’ y more 
frequently to E—-y, or to the C————e, I 
found that attentions, in the first instance, na- 
tural to me, but which I had not considered 
in my scheme, considerably deranged my pro- 
jects. I have already observed that Madame 
D’——y had many amiable qualities : she sin- 
cerely loved het friends ; served: them with zeal ; 
and, not sparing for them either time or pains, 
certainly deserved on their part every attention. 
in return. I had hitherto discharged this duty 
without considering it as one; but at length I 
found I had given myself a chain of which no- 
thing but friendship prevented me from feeling 
the weight, and this’ was still aggravated by my 
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- dislike to numerous societies. Madame D’—-y | 
took advantage of these circumstances to make 
me a proposition seemingly agreeable to me, but » 
which was more so to herself: this was to let 
me know when she was alone, or had but little 
company. I consented without perceiving. to 
what a degree I engaged myself. The conse- 
quence was that I no longer visited her at my 
own hour, but at her’s, and that I never was cer- 
tain of being master of myself for a day together. 
This constraint considerably diminished the 
pleasure I had in going to see her. I found the 
liberty she had so frequently promised was 
given me upon no other condition than that of . 
my never enjoying it; and once or twice when I 
wished to do this there were so many messages, 
notes, and alarms relative to my health, that I 
perceived I could have no excuse but being eon- 
fined to my bed for not immediately. running to 
her upon the first intimation. It was necessary 
I should submit to this yoke, and & did it, even 
more voluntarily than could be expected from 
so great an enemy to dependence: the sincere 
attachment I had to Madame D’—~y prevent- _ 
ing mein a great measure from feeling the incon- 
venience with which it was accompanied. She, 
on her part, filled up, well or ill, the void which 
the absence of her usual circle left in her amuse- 
ments. This for her was but a very slender 
supplement, although preferable to absolute 
‘solitude, which she could not support. She 
had the means of doing it much more at 
her ease after she began with literature, and 
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at all events to write novels, letters, comedies, 
tales, and other trash of the same kind, But 
she was not so much amused in writing these,-as 
in reading them; and she never scribbled over 
two or three pages at one sitting, without be- 
ing previously assured of having, at least, two 
or three benevolent ‘auditors at the end of so 
much labour. I seldom had the honour of be- 
ing one of the chosen few, except by means of 
another. When alone, I was, for the most 
part, considered as a cypher in every thing; 
and this not only in the company of Madame 
D’——y, but in that of M.d’H. k, and in 


_ ‘every place where Grimm gave the ton. ‘This 


nullity was very convenient to me, except ina 
téte-a-téte, when I knew not what countenance 
to put on, not daring to speak of literature, of 
which it ‘was not for me to say a word; nor 
of gallantry, being too timid, and fearing, more 
than death, the ridiculousness of an old gallant; 
besides that, I never had such an idea when in 
the company of Madame D’ y, and that it 
perhaps would never have occurred to me, had 
I passed my whole life with her: not that. her 
person wasin the least disagreeable to me; on 
the contrary, I loved her perhaps too much as 
a friend to do it asa lover. I felt a pleasure in 
seeing and speaking to her.’ Her conversation, 
although agreeable enough in a mixed company, 


was uninteresting in private; mine, not more 


elegant or entertaining than her own, was no 
eat amusement to her. Ashamed of bein 
ong silent, I endeavoured to enliven our téte- 
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@-téte, and although this frequently fatigued me, 
Twas never disgusted with it. I was happy. 
' to shew her little attentions, and give her little 
fraternal kisses, which seemed not to be more 
sensual to herself; these were all. She was 
very thin, very pale, and had a bosom which 
resembled the back of her hand. This de- 
fect alone would have been sufficient to mo- 
derate my most ardent desires ; my heart never 
could distinguish a woman in a person who had 
it; and besides other causes, useless to mention, 
_ always made me forget the sex of this lady. — 
Having resolved to conform to an assiduity 
which was necessary, I immediately and vo- 
luntarily entered upon it, and for the first, 
year at. least, found it less burthensome than 
I could have expected. Madame D’ y, who 
commonly passed the summer in the country, 
continued there but a part of this; whether she 
was more detained by her affairs at Paris, or 
that the absence of Grimm rendered the resi- 
dence of the C e less agreeable to her, I 
know not. I took the advantage of the inter- 
vals of her absence, or when the company with 
her was numerous, to enjoy my solitude with 
my good Thérésa, and her mother, in such a 
manner as to taste all its charms. Although I 
had for several years past been frequently in the 
country, I seldom had enjoyed much of. its 
pleasures ; and these excursions, always made in 
company with people who considered them- 
selves as persons of consequence, and rendered 
insipid by constraint, served to increase in me 
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the natural desire I had for rustic pleasures. 
The want of these was the more sensible to mé 
as I had the image of them immediately be- 
fore my eyes. I was so tired of saloons, jets- 
deau, groves, parterres, and of the more fa- 
tiguing persons by whom they were shewn ; 
__so exhausted with pamphlets, harpsichords, 
trios, unravellings of plots, stupid bon mots, in- 
sipid affectation, pitiful story-tellers, and great 
suppers ;. that when I-gave a side glance at a 
poor simple hawthorn bush, a hedge, a barn, or 
a meadow; when, in passing through a ham- 
let, I scented a good cheivil omelette, and 
heard, at a distance, the burden of the rustic 
song of the Bisquieres; I wished all rouge, 
furbelows,. and amber at. the d—l, and envy- 
ing the dinner of the good house-wife, and the 
~vine of her own vine-yard, I heartily wishéd 
to givea slap on the chops to Monsieur le Chef; 
and Monsieur le Maitre, who made me dine at 
the hour of supper, and sup when I should 
have been asleep, but especially to Messieurs the 
lackeys who devoured with their eyes the mor- 
sels [put into my mouth, and upon pain of dying 
with thirst, sold me the adulterated wine of their 
master, ten times dearer than that of a better 
quality would have cost me at a public house. 

At length I was settled in an agreeable and 


solitary asylum, at liberty to pass there’ the rest. 


of my days, in that peaceful, equal, and inde- 
pendent life for which I felt. myself born. Be- 
fore I relate the effect this situation, so new to 
me, had upon my heart, it is proper I should 


x, 
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‘recapitulate its-secret affections, that the reader 
may better follow in their causes the progress 
.of these new modifications. - EDIE A 
I have always considered the day on which 

I was united to Thérésa as that which fixed 
my moral existence. An attachment was ne- 
cessary for me, since that which should have | 
been sufficient to my heart had been so cruelly 
broken. The thirst after happiness is: never 
extinguished in the heart of man. Mam- 
™ma was advancing into years, and dishonoured . 
herself! I had proofs that she could never 
_more be happy here below; it, therefore, 
remained to me to seek my own happiness, 
having lost all hopes of partaking of hers. [ 
- wassome time irresolute, and fluctuated from one 
‘idea to another, and from project to project. 
My journey to Venice would have thrown me 

into public life, had the man with whom, al- 

most against my inclination, I was connected 
there had common sense. I was easily dis- 

couraged, especially in undertakings of. length 

and difficulty. The ill success of this disgusted 

me with every other; and, according to my 

old maxim, considering distant objects as deceit- 

ful allurements, I resolved in future to provide 

for immediate wants, seeing nomine ss life which 

could tempt me to make extraordinary efforts. 

‘It was precisely at this time that we became 
acquainted. ‘The mild character of the good 

Thérésa seemed so fitted to my own, that [ 

united myself to her with an attachment which 
‘neither time nor injuries have. been able to im- 
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pair, ’ and which ‘has constantly been increased 
by every thing by which it might have been ex~ 


pected to be diminished. The force of this sen-_ 


timent will hereafter appear when I come to 
speak of the wounds she has given my heart in 


‘the height of my misery, without my ever hav- 


ing, until this moment, once uttered a word of 

complaint to any person whatever. om 
‘When it shall be known, that after hav- 

ing done every thing, braved every thing, not 


to separate from her; that after passing with 


her twenty years in despight of fate and men ; 
I have, in my old age, made her my wife, 
without the least expectation or solicitation ‘on 


her part, or promise or engagement on mine, 


the world will think that love bordering upon 
madness, having from the first moment turned 
my head, led me by degrees to the last act of 
extravagance; and this will no longer appear 
doubtful when the strong and particular rea- 
sons which should for ever have prevented me 
from taking such a step are made known. 
What, therefore, will the reader think: when 
I shall have told him, with all the truth he has 
ever found in me, that from the first: moment 
in which I saw her, until that wherein I write, 
T have never felt the least love for her, that I 
never desired to possess her more than I did to 
possess Madame de Warrens, and that the phy- 
sical wants which were satisfied with her ‘per- 


» son were, for me, solely those of the sex, and 


_ by no means proceeding from the individual ? 
He will think that, being. of "a ‘constitution 
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different from that of other men, I ‘was in- 
sapable of love, since this was not ‘one’ of the 
sentiments which attached me to women the 
most dear to myheart. Patience,-Oh my dear 
reader! the fatal moment approaches in which 
you will be but too much undeceived. oe 

I fall into repetitions; I know ‘it; and 
these are necessary. The first of my wants, 
the greatest, strongest, and most insatiable, was 
wholly in my heart; the want of an intimate 
connection, and as intimate -as it could pos- 
sibly be: for this reason especially, a woman 
was more necessary to me than a man, a female 
rather than a male friend. This singular want 
was such, ‘that the closest corporal union was 
not sufficient: two ‘souls would have been ne+~ 
cessary to me in the satie body, without which © 
I always felt a void. I thought I was upon the 
point of filling it up for ever. This young 


- person, amiable by a thousand excellent qua- 


lities, and at that time, by her form, without 
the shadow of art or coquetry, would have 
confined within herself my whole existence, 
could hers, as I had hoped it would,’ have to- 
tally been confined to me. I had nothing to 
fear from men ;'I am certain of being the only 
man she ever really loved, and’ her moderate 
passions seldom wanted another, not even after 
I ceased ‘iin this respect to be‘one to her. I had 
no family; she had one; and this. family was 
composed of individuals, whose dispositions 
were so. different from mine,’ that I could never 
make it my own. ‘This was the first cause of - 
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my unhappiness. What would I not have 
given to have been the child of her mother ! aes | 
did every. thing in my power to become so, but 
“could never succeed. I in vain attempted to 
unite all our interests: this was impossible. 
She always created herself one different from 
mine, contrary to it, and to that even of her 
daughter, which already was no longer separat-, _ 
ed from it. She, her other children, and grand- 
children became so many leeches, and the least 
evil these did to Thérésa was robbing her. The 
poor girl, accustomed to submit, even to her 
nieces, suffered herself to be pilfered and go- 
yerned without saying a word; and I perceived 
with grief that by exhausting my purse, and 
giving her advice, I did nothing that could be of 
any real advantage to her. I endeavoured to 
detach her from her mother; but she. con- 
stantly resisted such a proposal. I could not 
but respect her resistance, and esteemed her 
the more for it ; but her refusal was not on this 
account less to the prejudice of us both. Aban- 
doned to her mother and the rest of her family, 
she was more their companion than mine, and 
rather at their command, than mistress of her- 
_ self. Their avarice was less ruinous than their 
advice was pernicious to her; in fact, if, on ac- 
count of the love she had for me, added to her 
good natural disposition, she was not quite their 
slaye, she was enough so to prevent in a great 
measure the effect of the good maxims I endea- 
voured to instil into her ; and, notwithstanding 
all my efforts, to prevent our being united. 


Al 
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~ Thus was it, that notwithstanding a sincete 


a 


‘and reciprocal attachment, in which I had - 


- lavished all the tenderness of my heart, the void 
in that heart was never completely filled. Child- 
ren, by whom this effect should have been pro- 
duced, were brought into the world, but these 


only made things worse. I trembled at the . 
thought of entrusting them to a family ill | 
brought up, to be still worse educated. The — 
risk of the education of the Foundling Hospital 
was much less. ‘This reason for the resolution © 


I took, much stronger than all those I stated | 
in my letter to Madame de F——1, was, how-. 
ever, the only one with which I dared not make 
. her acquainted, I chose rather to appear less 
excusable than expose to reproach the family of 
a person I loved. But by the conduct of her 
‘wretched brother, notwithstanding all that can 


be said in his defence, it will be judged whether ~ 


or not I ought to have exposed my children to 
an education similar to his. {Oder 
Not having it in my power to taste, in all its 
plenitude, the charms of that intimate connec- 
tion of which I felt the want, I sought for sub- 
. stitutes which did not fill up the void, yet they 
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‘made it less sensible. Not having a friend . 


entirely devoted to me, I wanted others, whose 
‘impulse should overcome my indolence; for 
this reason I cultivated and strengthened my 
connections with Diderot, and the Abbé de 
Condillac, formed with Grimm ‘a new one still 
‘more intimate, till-at length, by the unfortunate 
discourse, of which I have related some ‘par~ 
VOL, III. c 
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ticulars, I unexpectedly found myself thrown 
‘back into a literary. circle which I thought I. 
~Bad quitted for ever. . 

My first steps anaes me, oe a new ie 
to another intellectual world, the simple and 
noble economy . of which I cannot contemplate 
without enthusiasm. I reflected so much upon 
the subject that I soon saw nothing but error 
and folly in the doctrine of our sages, and op- 
pression and misery in our social order. In 
the illusion of my foolish pride, I thought my- 
‘self capable of destroying all imposture; and 
thinking that, to make myself listened to, it 
was necessary my conduct should agree with 
my principles, I adopted the singular manner 
of life-which I have not been permitted to con-— 
tinue, the example of which my pretended 
friends - have. never forgiven me, which at first 
made me ridiculous, and would at length have 
rendered me respectable, had it been possible for 
me to persevere. 

~ Until then I had been good ; from that. 
soiuent I became yirtuous, or at least infatu- 
ated | with virtue. This infatuation had begun 
in my head, but afterwards passed into my 
heart. The most noble. pride there took root 
amongst the ruins of extirpated vanity. I af- 
fected. nothing: I became what I appeared to. 
be, and during four years at least, whilst this 
effervescence continued at its greatest height, 
there is nothing great and good that can enter 
the heart of man, of which I was not. capable 
between heaven and myself, Hence flowed my 
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sudden eloquence, Bence in my first writin $ 
that fire really celestial,: hick eonsmalt™ ‘ 
and whence, | durin; forty years, “not. a ‘siigle 
spark had escaped, "becaiibe t: was s hot yet light- 
ed up. q 

I was, really ‘transformed } fay ‘Sep “and 
acquaintance searcely knew me. I was no 
rin that timid, and rather bashful than 


modest man, who Feder dared to present him- 


self, nor utter a word ; whom a, inal pleasantr 'y 
ered Ly a 


gah 


disconcerted, and whose face was ¢ 
blush the moment his eyes met those of wo 
1 became bold, haughty, ‘intrepid, wah 
fidence : the more firm, as it was simple,” pi : 
sided in my soul rather than. in my 

The contempt ' with’ ‘which my ‘pro 


Fret 


a 
tations had Inspired me, for t the ie ners, * max- 


-ims, ‘and pr judices of the ag ich’ ‘Tived, 
Norlin proof a ‘a gainst fealty “hose 
Pe whom they were “posse sed, ; “ened 
eir little pleasantries with a "Ehdbod as. 
would have, crushed an insect, with my, ‘fi ers. 
‘What'a change ! 1°" All Patis repeated’ the severe 
and acute, sarcasms, ‘of the's ‘sar “nian, Liat 0 
ears ‘before, and ten, thee afterwards cs aC 
Reis find ¥v what ‘he had t0 say, 6 it the 
a che 1 ou ht to. ratbIoge Let. ‘the Gitiladi jit hi the 
Bet the most contrary a my nat aL 
tion be sou ht after, ° fad “hie rep ne ‘tu. 
oe one of, the short’ ‘moments Ae Tife"in 
bom T became’ (nother ian; ani eh to ‘be 
Ged Pi recollected ; this also, v will Be und in. 
cf ¢ tinh of which T cad ‘bun ‘instédd ‘of con 


ae IF 
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tinuing only six. days, or six weeks, it lasted 
‘almost six years, and would perhaps still con- 
‘tinue, but for the particular circumstances which 
caused it to cease, and restored me to nature, 
above which I had wished to soar. 

_ The beginning of this change took place as. 
soon as I had quitted Paris, and the sight of the 
yices of that city no Jonger | kept up the in- 
dignation with which it had inspired me. I 
no sooner had lost sight of men than I ceased 
to despise them, and once removed from those 
‘who designed me evil, my. hatred against them 
no longer existed. My heart, little fitted for 
hatred, pitied. their misery, and even their 
wickedness. _This situation, more pleasing, 
but. less sublime, soon allayed the ardent 
‘enthusiasm by which I had so long been trans- 


‘ported ; . and s insensibly, almost to myself 


reven, again ‘became fearful, complaisant, and 
timid :_in a word, the same Jean Jacques I be- 


fore had been. . 


_ Had this. resolution m gone no farther. than. re- 


peut it. to. remain here. I nee enter in- 
_to some detail of this second revolution; terri- 
ble. and fatal era, of a fate unpargiisled amongst 
Mortals, 

‘We were. is three persons in our ‘retirement, 
‘it was therefore natural our intimacy should bes: 
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increased by leisure and solitude. This was the. 
case between ‘Thérésa and myself. . We passed 
in conversations in the shade, the most charm- 
ing and delightful hours, more so than any I 
had hitherto enjoyed. She seemed to taste of 
this sweet intercourse more than I had. until 
«then observed her to do; she opened her heart, 
and communicated to me, relative to her mother 
and family, things she had had resolution enough 
to conceal for a great length of time. Both 
-had received from Madame D——n numerous. 
presents, made them on my account, and mostly 
for me, but which the cunning old woman, to 
prevent my being angry, had appropriated to. 
her own use, and that of her other children, 
without suffering Thérésa to have the least — 
share, strongly forbidding her to say a word to 
me of the matter: an order the poor girl had 
obeyed with an incredible exactness. 
_ But another thing which surprised me more 
than this» had done, was the discovery that 
. besides the private conversations Diderot and 
Grimm had frequently had with both to en- 
_ deavour to detach them from me, in which, 
' by means of the resistance of Thérésa, they, 
- had not been “Able to succeed, they had after- 
_ wards had frequent conferences with the mother, 
the subject of which was a secret to the daughter. 
However, she knew little presents had been 
made, and that there were mysterious goings 
. backward and forward, the motive of which was 
entirely unknown to her. When we left Paris, 
“Madame le Vasseur had long been in the habit 
‘ 3! . A Cc 3 
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of goiti® to see Grint twice or thrice a month, 

- and continiing with hit for’ hours together in 
conversation so secret ‘that the sérvant was al- 

Ways Selit out of thé room. — | 

“ Tjudged this motive to be of the same nature 


with the prdject‘into which they had attempted _ 


to mike the daughter enter, by promising to 
procure her ‘and ‘her mother, by measis of Ma- 
dame D’———y; a salt hucksterer’s licence, or 
a'shuff shop; and, in 4 word, by tempting her 
with’ the allurements of gain. ‘They had been 
told that, 4s Twas not in a situation to do any 
thing for them, I could not, on their account, 
do any thi? for ‘myself. As in all this T saw’ 
nothing but good interitions, I was not dbso- 
lutely displeased with them for’it. The ntystery 
was the dhly thing’ which gavé me pai, éspe- 
dally on thé part of the old woman, who 
moreover daily bééanie more parasitical aid 
flattering towards me. ‘This, however, did not 


pag her from reproaching her “Gatightér 


ih private with télling nie every thing, and 
| Sit a fool and would” at length be made a 
be. FG Lo or aei 


This Womiati possessed, to a supséhie depree, — 


é hér, by 
vel Ron 


nother, “aiid from me what she rée ved 


-, 


~ 
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sisted in that of herself and her daughter? 
What I had done for the daughter I had done 
for myself, but the services I had rendered the 
mother, merited on her part some acknow- 
ledgement. She ought, at least, to have thought 
herself obliged for them'to her daughter, and 
- to have loved me for the sake of her by whom 
I was already beloved. I had raised her from 
the lowest state of wretchedness; she received 
from my hands the means of subsistence, and 
was indebted to me for ‘her acquaintance with 
the persons from whom she found means to: 
reap considerable benefit. 'Thérésa had long 


supported her by her industry, and now mains _ 


tained her with my bread. She owed every 
thing to this daughter, for whom she had done 
nothing, and her other children, to whom ‘she 
_ had given marriage portions, -and on whose ac~ 
count she had ruined herself, far from giving — 
her the least aid, devoured her subsistence and 
-. thine. Fthought that in such a situation. she 


againstgne in my house, it was her duty 
te-acquaint me with every thing in 
was interested, when this came to her 
ye before it did to mine. In what light, 
e, could I consider her false and myste- 
“conduct ? What could I think of the sen- 
nts with which she endeavoured to inspire 
- daughter? What monstrous ingrati- 
ide was hers, to endeavour to instil it into 
c4 


sone . 


her from whom I expected my greatest con- 
-solation ? 

These reflections at length alienated my af- 
fections from this woman, and to such a de- 
gree that I could no longer look upon her but 
‘with contempt. I nevertheless continued to 


treat with respect the mother of the friend of. ~ 


my bosom, and in every thing to shew her al- 
most the reverence of a son: but I must confess 
I could not remain long with her without 
pain, and that I never knew how to bear con- 


ze straint. 


This is another short moment of my life, in 


which I approached near to happiness with-. 


out being able to attain it, and this by no 
fault of my own. Had the mother been of a 
good disposition we all three should have been: 
Lass to the end of our days; the longest liver 
only would have been to be pitied. - Instead of 
which, the reader will see the course things 
took, and judge whether or not it was in my 
power to change it. . } 
_ Madame le Vasseur, who perceived I had got 
‘more full possession of the heart of Thérésa,, 


and that she had lost ground with her, endea-. 


voured to regain it; and instead sof «striving 
to restore herself to my good ono. by 
the mediation of her daughter, attempted to 


alienate her affections from me. One of.the © 
Me 


means she employed was to call her fami 


_heraid. I had begged Thérésa not thiawite 


any of her relations to the Hermitage, and s! 


had promised me she would not. These were 
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vent for in my absence, without consulting her, 
and she was afterwards prevailed upon to 
promise not to say any thing of the matter. 
After the first step was taken all the rest were 
easy. When once we make a secret of any thing 
to the person we love, we soon make. but little 
scruple of doing it in every thing. ‘The mo- 
ment I was at the C e the Hermitage was 
full of people who sufficiently amused them- 
selves. A mother has always great power over 
a daughter of a mild disposition ; yet notwith- 
standing all the old woman could do, she was 
never able to prevail upon Thérésa to: enter 
into her views, nor to persuade ker to join in 
the league against me. For her part, she re- 
solved upon doing it for ever; and seeing on 
one side her daughter and myself, who were 
in a situation to live, and that was all; on the 
other, Diderot, Grimm, d’? H——k and Madame 

; y, who promised great things, and gave 
some little ones, she could not ‘conceive it was 
possible to be in the wrong with the wife of a: 
farmer-general and a baron. Had I been more 
clear sighted, I should from this moment haye 
perceived I nourished a serpent in my bosom. 
But my blindconfidence, which nothing had 
yet diminished, was such that I could not 
Imagine she wished to injure the person she 
ought to love. Though I saw numerous con- 
‘spiracies formed on every side, all I complain- 
ed of was the tyranny of persons who called 
themselves my friends, and who, as it seemed, 
would force me to be happy in the manner 

isidatle deh isi ) . 
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they should point out, and not in that ‘I had 
chosen for myself. ; a 
Although Thérésa refised to join in the 
confederacy with her mother, she afterwards 
kept her secret. For this her motive was com- 
mendable, although I will not determine whe- 
ther she did well or ill, Two women, who 
have secréts between them, love to prattle to= 
gether ; this attracted them towards each other, 


_and Thérésa, by dividing herself, sometimes 


let me feel I was alone; for I could no longer 
consider as a society that which we all three 


formed. . | 
Tow felt the nedlect I had beén guilty of, 


during the first years of our connection, in 
hot taking advantage of the docility with 


; which her love inspired her, to improve her 
talents and give her knowledge, which, by 


more closely connecting ts in our retirement, 
would agreeably have filled up her time and my 
own, without once suffering us to perceive 


‘the’ length of a private conversation.» Not 


that this was éver exhausted between us, dr that 
she seemed disousted with our walks; but we 


“had not a sufficient number of ideas, common - 


to both, to make otirsélves a gréat store, and 
we could not incessantly talk of our future 
cts which were confined to those of en- 


tment of twelve years’ standing had no longer 
heed’ of words: we were too well acquainted 


+ a 
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with each other to have any new kriowledge 
to acquire in that respect. The resource of 
puns, jests, gossiping and scandal was all that 
_ remained. In solitude especially is it, that 
the advantage of living with a person. who 
knows how to think is particularly felt. I 
wanted not this resource to amuse myself with 
her; but she would have stood in need of it 
to have always found amusement with me. 
The worst of all was our being obliged to hold 
‘our conversations When we could: her mother, 
who was become importunate, obliged me to _ 
watch for opportunities to do it. Iwas under — 
constraint in my own house: this is saying every _ 
thing; the air of love was prejudicial to good 
friendship. We had an intimate intercourse 
without living in intimacy. __ ee 
The moment I thought I perceived that 
Thérésa sometimes sought for a pretext to 
elude the walks I proposed to her, 1 ceased to 
‘invite her to accompany me, without being dis- 
pleased with her for not finding in them so 
much amusement as I did. Pleasure is not a 
thing which depends upon the will. I was 
sure of her heart, and the possession of this 
was all J desired. As long as my pleasures 
‘were hers, I tasted of them with her; when this 
eeased to be the case I preferred her contentment 
to my own. is) 
- In this manner it was that, half deceived in 
my expectation, leading a life after my own 
heart in a residence I had chosen with a person 
who was dear to me, I at length found myself 
c 6 
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almost alone. What I still wanted prevented 
me from enjoying what I had. ‘With respect 


to happiness and enjoyment, every thing or 


nothing, was what was necessary to me. ‘The 
reason of these observations will hereafter ap- 
pear. At present I return to the thread of my 
narrative. vee 

-Timagined that I possessed treasures in the 
manuscripts given me by the Comte de Saint 
Pierre. On examination I found they were 
little more than the collection of the printed 
. works of his uncle, with notes and corrections 
by his own hand, and a few other — 
fragments which had not yet been published. 
I confirmed myself by these moral writings in 
the idea I had conceived from some of his’ let- 
ters, shewn me by Madame de Crequi, that he 
_ had more sense and ingenuity than at first I had 
imagined; but after a careful examination of 


his political works, I discerned nothing but - 


superficial notions, and projects that were useful 
but impracticable; in consequence of the. idea 
from which the author never could depart, 
that men conducted themselves by their saga- 
city rather than by their passions. The high 
opinion he had of the knowledge of the mo- 
derns had made him adopt this false principle 
of improved reason, the basis of all the institu- 
tions he proposed, and the source of his poli- 
tical sophisms. ‘This extraordinary man, an 
honour to the age in which he lived, and to 
the human species, and perhaps the only per- 


son, since the creation of mankind, whose sole | 
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4 passion was that of reason, wandered in all his 
systems from mt to error, by attempting to 
|puake men like himself, instead of taking hee 
as they were, are, and will continue to be. He 
laboured for imaginary beings, while he thought 
¢himself employed for the benefit of his contem- 
/poraries, ) ey 
» All these things considered, I was rather 
embarrassed as to the form J should give to my. 
work. To suffer the author’s visions to pass 
was doing nothing useful; fully to refute them 
would have been unpolite, as the care of re- 
vising and publishing his manuscripts, which I 
had accepted, and even requested, had been 
entrusted to me; this trust had imposed on me — 
the obligation of treating the author honour- 
ably. I at length concluded upon that which 
to me appeared the most decent, judicious, and 
~useful.. This was to give separately my own 
ideas and those of the author, and, for this 
purpose, to enter into his views, to set them in 
_a new light, to amplify, extend them, and spare 
gnothing which might contribute to present them 
in all their excellence. Leg 
.. My work therefore was to be composed of 
two parts absolutely distinct: one, to explain, 
jin .the manner I have just mentioned, the dif- 
ferent projects of the author ; in the other, which 
was not to appear until the first had had its 
effect, I should have given my opinion upon 
these projects, which I confess might sometimes 
. have exposed them to the fate of the sonnet of 
the misanthrope. At the head ofthe whole was 
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to have been the life of the author. For this'I 
had collected some gdod materials, and which I 
flattered myself I should not spoil in making 
use of them. I had been a little acquainted 
with the Abbé de Saint Pierre, in his old 
age, and the veneration I had for his memory 
_ warranted to me, upon the whole, thé 
Comte would not be dissatisfied with the 
manner in which I should have treated his 
relation. 

I made my first essay on the Perpetual Peace, 
the greatest and most elaborate of all the works 
which composed the collection; and before -I 
abandoned myself to my reflections 1 had the 
courage to read every thing the Abbe had writ= 
ten upon this fine subject, without once suffer- 
ing myself to be disgusted either by his slowness 
or repetitions. . The public has seen the extract, 
on which account I have nothing to say upon 
the subject. My opinion of it has not been 
printed, nor do I know that it ever will; how- 
ever, it was written at the same time the extract 


was made. From this I passed to the Poly 


synodie, or Plurality of Councils; a work writs 
ten under the regent to favour the administra- 
tion he had chosen, and which caused the Abbé 
de Saint Pierre to be expelled the academy, on 
account of some remarks unfavourable to the 
preceding administration, and with which the 
duchess of Maine and the Cardinal de Polignac 
were displeased. I completed this work, as I 
did the former, with an extract and remarks; 
but I stopped here without intending to con- 
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tinue the undertaking which I ought never to 
have *beguti® 2 Gooey ied 

The reflection which induced me to give it 
up naturally presents itself, and it was. astonishing - 
T had not made it sooner. Most of the writ= 
ings of the Abbéde Saint Pierre were either 
observations, or contained observations, on some 
parts of the government of France, and several 
of these were of so freé a nature that it was 
happy for him he had made them with impunity. 
But in the offices of all the ministers of state 
the Abbé de Saint Pierre had ever been con- 
sidered as a kind of preacher rather than a real 
politician, and he was suffered to say what he 


casé would have been different. He was a 
Frenchman, and I was not one; and by repeat- 
ing his censures, although in his own name, I 
exposed myself to be asked, rather rudely, but 
without injustice, what it was with which I med- 
dled. Happily before I proceeded any farther, — 
I perceived the hold I was about to give govern- 
ment against me, and I immediately withdrew. 
_ I knew that living alone in the midst of men 
more powerful than myself, I never could by 
any means whatever be sheltered from the 
injury they chose to do me. There was but 
’ one thing which depended upon my own efforts: 
this was, to observe such a line of conduct that 
whenever they chose to make nie feel the weight 
‘of authority they could not do it without being 
unjust. The maxim which induced me to de- 
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cline proceeding with the works of the Abbé de. 
Saint Pierre, has frequently made me give up 
projects I had much more at heart. People 
who are always ready to construe adversity inte 
a crime, would be much surprised were they to _ 
‘know the pains I have taken, that during my’ 
misfortunes, »it might never with truth be said 
of me, Thou hast deserved them. ae 

_ After having given up the. manuscript, I re- 
mained some time without determining upon 
‘the work which should succeed it, and this in- 
terval of inactivity was destructive, by permit- 
ting me to turn my reflections on myself, for 
want of another object to. engage my attention. 
I had no project for the future which could 
amuse my imagination. It was not even pos-. 
sible to form any, as my situazion was precisely 
that in which all my desires were united. I 
had not another to conceive, and yet there was 
a void in my heart. This state was the more 
cruel, as I saw no other that was to be preferred 
to it. I had fixed my most tender affections 
upon a person who made me a return of her 
own. I lived with her without constraint, and, 
so to speak, at discretion. Notwithstanding this, 
a secret grief of mind never quitted me fora 
moment, either when she was present or absent. 
In possessing Thérésa, I still perceived she 
wanted something to her happiness; and the 
sole idea of my not being every thing to her had 
such an effect upon my mind that she was next 
to nothing to me. ~ ae 

I had friends of both sexes, to whom I was 
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attached by the purest friendship and most per=_ 
fect esteem; I depended upon a real return on 
_ their part, and a doubt of their sincerity never.» 
entered my mind: yet this friendship was more — 
tormenting than agreeable to me, by their ob-. 
stinate perseverance, and even by their affecta-. 
tion, in opposing my taste, inclinations, and 
manner of living; and this to such a degree, 
that the moment I seemed to desire a thing. 
which interested myself only, and depended not. 
upon them, they immediately joined their efforts, 
to oblige me to renounce it. This continued. 
desire to controul me in all my wishes, the more, — 
unjust, as I did not so much as make myself. — 
acquainted with theirs, became so cruelly op-. — 
pressive, that I never received one of their. 
letters without feeling a certain terror as I~ 
opened it, and which was but too well justified — 
by the contents. I thought being treated like 
a child by persons younger than myself, and. _ 
who, of themselves, stood in great need of the, 
advice they so prodigally bestowed upon me, was. 
too much: love me, said I to them, as I love 
you, but, in every other respect, let my affairs. 
be as indifferent to you, as yours are to me: this 
is all Lask. If they granted me one of these ~ 
two requests it was not the latter. ve 

I had a retired residence in a charming soli-. 
tude, was master of my own house, and could 
live in it in the manner I thought proper, with- 
out being controlled by any person. This ha- 
bitation imposed on me duties agreeable to 
discharge, but which were indispensible. My 
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liberty was precarious. In a greater state of 
_ stibjection than a person at the command of 
another, it was my duty to be so by inclination. 
When I arose in the morning, I never could 
say to myself, I will employ this day as I think 
proper. And moreover, besides my being sub-_ 
ject to obey the call of Madame D’——~y, I was: — 
exposed to the still more disagreeable importu- 
nities of the public and chance comers. The 
distance J was at from Paris did not prevent 
crowds of idlers, not knowing how to spend 
their time, from daily breaking in upon me, 
and, without the least scruple, freely disposing 
of mine. When I least expected visitors, I was. 
unmercifully assailed by them, and I seldom 
made a plan for the agreeable employment of 
the day, that was not counteracted by the ar- 
rival of some stranger. : Lean 

In short, finding no real enjoyment in the 
midst of the pleasures I had been most desir-- 
ous to obtain, I, by sudden mental transitions, 
returned in imagination to the serene days of 
my youth, and sometimes exclaimed with a 
sigh, Ah! this is not Les Charmettes ! - 

~The recollection of the different periods of 
my life led me to reflect upon that at which J 
was arrived, and J found I was already on the 
_ decline, a prey to painful disorders, and ima- 
gined I was approaching the end of my days 
without having tasted in all its plenitude, scarcely* 
any one of the pleasures after which my heart 
had so much thirsted, or having given scope to 
the lively sentiments I felt it had in reserve, I had: 


not savotired even that intoxicating voluptuous- 
ness with which my mind was richly stored, 
and which, for want ‘of an object, was always 
compressed, and never exhaled but by signs. 
How was it possible that, with a mind natu- - 
rally expansive, I, with whom to live was to 
love, should not hitherto have found a friend 
entirely devoted to me; a real friend’: I who 
felt myself so capable of being such a friend to. 
another? How can it be accounted for that, 
with such warm affections, such combustible 
Sefises, and a heart wholly made up of love, TI 
had not once at least felt its flame for a deter- 
minate objéct? Tormerited by the want of lov- 
ing, without éver having been able to satisfy it, I - 
percéived myself approaching the eve of old age, - 
and hasténing on to death without having lived. 
- These mélatcholy but affectirig reflections 
Iéd me fo others which, although accompanied 
with regret, were not wholly unsatisfactory. 
I ehoughit something I had not yet received was 
still due to me from destiny. ye Nae eae 
To what énd was I born with exquisite facul- 
ties? ‘To'suffer then to temain unemployed ? 
The sebtinient of consciotts merit, which madé 
me consider myself as suffering injustice, was 
sonie kitrd of reparation, and caused me to shed 
tears which with pleasure I suffered to flow. 
These were my meditations during the finest 
8éasohi of the year, in the month of June, in 
cool shades, to the song of the nightingale, 
and the warbling of brooks. Every thing 
concutred in plungiig me into that too. se- 
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ducing state of indolence for which I was born; 
. but from which my austere manners, proceed- 
ing from a long effervescence, should forever 
have delivered me. I unfortunately recollected 
the dinner of the Chateau de Toure, and my 
meeting with the two charming girls in the 
same season, in places much resembling that in 
which I. then was. The remembrance of these 
circumstances, which the innocence that accom- 
panied them rendered to me still more dear, 
brought several others of the same nature to 
my recollection. I presently saw myself sur- 
rounded by all the objects which, in my youth, 
had given me emotion. Mademoiselle Galley, 
- Mademoiselle de G —d, Mademoiselle de 
Breil, Madame Bazile, Madame de Larnage, 
my pretty scholars, and even . the bewitching 
 Zulietta, whom my heart could not forget. I 
_ found myself in the midst of a seraglio of houris 
of my old acquaintance, for whom the most 
lively inclination was not new to me. My blood 
became inflamed, my head turned, notwith- 
standing my hair was almost grey, and the grave 
_ citizen of Geneva, the austere Jean Jacques, at 
forty-five years of age, again became the fond 
shepherd. The intoxication with which my 
mind was seized, although sudden and extrava- 
gant, was so strong and lasting, that, to enable 
me to recover from it, nothing less than the 
unforeseen and terrible crisis it brought on was 
WGscenary. ' 

_ This intoxication, to whatever degree it was 
carried, went not so far as tomake me forget my 
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age and situation, to flatter me that I could 
still inspire love, nor to make me attempt to 
communicate the devouring flame by which, 
ever since my youth, I had felt my heart in vain 
consumed. For this I did not hope; I did not — 
even desire it. I knew the season of love was 
past; I knew too well in what contempt the 
ridiculous pretensions of superannuated gallants 
were held, ever to add one to the number, and. 
I was not a man to become an impudent cox- 
comb in the decline of life, after having been 
so little such during the flower of my age. Be- 
sides, as a friend to peace, I should have been 
apprehensive of domestic dissentions; and I too 
sincerely loved Thérésa, to expose her to the 


mortification of seeing me entertain for others — 


more lively sentiments, than those with which — 
she inspired me for herself. é' 
What step did I take upon this occasion? 
My reader will already have guessed it, if he 
has taken the trouble to pay the least attention 
to my narrative. The impossibility of attaining 
‘real beings threw me into the regions of chimera, 
and seeing nothing in existence worthy of my 
‘delirium, I sought food for it in the ideal world, 
which my imagination quickly peopled with be- 
‘ings after my own heart, This resource never 
‘came more apropos, nor was it ever so fertile. 
‘In my continual ecstasy I intoxicated my mind 
“with the most delicious sentiments that ever en- 
tered the heart of man. Entirely forgetting the 
human species, I formed to myself societies of 
perfect beings, whose virtues were as celestial 
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as their beauty’ tender arid faithful friends, such 
as I never found here below. I became so fond 
‘of soaring in the empyrean, in the midst of 
the charming objects with which I was sur- 
rounded, that I thus passed hours and. days 
without perceiving it; and, losing the remem- 
brance of all other things, I scarcely had eaten 
a morsel in haste before I was impatient to make 
my escape ¢ and run to regain my groves. When 
ready to depart for the enchanted world, I saw 
arrive wretched mortals who came to detain me 
upon earth, I could neither conceal nor mode- 
‘Yate my vexation ; and, no longer master of my- 
‘self, I gave them so ancivil a reception, that it 
‘mi ight justly be termed brutal. This tended 
to confirm . my reputation as. a misanthrope, 
from the yery cause which, could the world have 
‘read my heart, should have acquired me one of 
a nature directly opposite. . 
“In the midst of my exaltation I was pulled 
ie like a paper Aes and restored , to my 
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Other domestic broils came at the same ia 
to increase my chagrin. Madame le Vasseur, 
while making me the finest compliments i in the’ 
world, alienated from me her daughter, as much 
as she possibly could. I received letters from my 
late neighbourhood, informing me, that the good 
old lady had secretly contracted several debts in 
the name of Thérésa, to whom these had be- 
come known, but of which she had never men- 
tioned to me a word. The debts to be paid 
hurt me much less than the secret that had been 
made of them. How could she, for whom I 
had never had a secret, have one for me ? Is it 


possible to dissimulate with persons whom we 


love? The Coterie chique, whio found 


I never made a journey to Paris, began seri- 


ously to be afraid I was happy and satisfied 
in the country, and madman enough to. reside 
there. 

Hence the cavils by which attempts - were 
made to recall me indirectly tothe city. Diderot, 
who did not immediately wish to shew himself, 
began by detaching from me De Leyre, whom 
I had brought acquainted with him, and who 
received and transmitted to me the impressions 
Diderot chose to give without suspecting to what 
end they were directed. 

Every thing seemed to concur in withdraw- 
ing me from my charming and mad reverie. 
-I was not recovered from. the. late attack i had 
Sesseaiien of Lisbon, ae if imagined es be 
sent me. by the author. » This made it neces 
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sary I should write to him and speak of his 
composition. I did so, and my. letter was 
a long time afterwards printed without my 
consent, as I shall hereafter have occasion to 
remark. ‘ Se 

Struck by seeing this poor man, overwhelm- 
ed, if I may so speak, with prosperity and 
‘honour, bitterly exclaiming against the mi- 
‘series of this life, and finding every thing to 
_ be wrong: I formed the mad project of mak- 
ing him turn his attention to himself, and of 
proving to him that every thing was right. 


. } Voltaire, while he appeared. to believe in God, | 


_\\never really believed in any thing but the 


| devil; since his pretended deity isa malicious 


“being, who, according to him, has no pleasure 
‘but in evil. |The planing absurdity of this 
_ doctrine is particularly disgusting from a man 
enjoying the greatest prosperity; who, from — 
‘the bosom of happiness, endeavours, by the 
frightful and cruel image of all the calamities 
from which he-is exempt, to reduce his fellow- 
‘creatures to despair. I, who had a better 
‘right than he to calculate and weigh all the 
evils of human life, impartially examined 
‘them, and proved to him that of all possible 
evils there was not one to be attributed to 
‘Providence, and which had not its source © 
‘rather in the abusive use man made of his fa- 
‘culties than in nature. I treated him, in this 
‘letter, with the greatest respect and delicacy 
‘possible. Yet, knowing his self-love to be 
‘extremely irritable, I did not send the letter 
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immediately to himself, but to PYivcdies Tion- 
chin, his physician and friend, with full power 
either to give it him or destroy it. Voltaire 
informed me in a few lines that being ill, hav- 
ing likewise the care of a sick person, he post- 
poned his answer until some future day, and said 
not a word upon the subject. Tronchin, when 
he sent me the letter, enclosed in it another, in 
which he expressed but very little esteem fon 
the person from whom he received it. 

I have never published, nor even ae at 


either of these two letters, not liking to make 


a parade of such little triumphs; but the ori- 


ginals are in my collections. Since that time- 


Voltaire has published the answer he promised 
me, but which I never received. This is the 
novel of Candide, of which I cannot speak, be- 
cause I‘have not read it. 

All these interruptions ought to have cured 
me of my fantastic amours, and they were 
perhaps the means offered me by heaven to pre- 
vent their destructive consequences; but my 
evil genius prevailed, and I had scarcely begun 
to go out before my heart, my head, and my 
feet returned to the same paths. I say the same 
in certain respects; for my ideas, rather less 
exalted, remained this time upon earth, but yet 


were busied in making so exquisite a choice of 


all that was to be found there amiable of every 
kind, that it was not much less chimerical than 
the imaginary world I had abandoned. 
I figured 10 myself Jove and friendship, the 
two idols of my. heart, under the most ravish- 
VOL. Il. D 
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ing images. I amused myself in adorning then 
with all the charms of the sex I had always: 
adored. I imagined two female friends rather 
than two of my own sex, because, although the 
example be more rare, it is also-more amiable. 
IL endowed them with different characters, but 
_ analogous to their connection, with two faces; 
‘not perfectly beautiful, but according to my 
taste, and animated with benevolence and 
‘sensibility. I made one brown and the other 
fair, one lively and the other languishing, one 
wise and the other weak, but of so amiable a 
weakness that it seemed to add a charm to vir- 
-tue. I gave to one of the two a lover, of whom 
_ the other was the tender friend, and even some+ 
thing more, but I'did not admit either rivalry, 
quarrels, or jealousy; because every painful 
sentiment is painful to me to imagine, and I was 
unwilling to tarnish this delightful picture by 
any thing which was degrading to nature. Smit~ 
ten with my two charming models, I drew my 
own portrait in the lover and the friend, as 
much as it was possible to do it; but Imade 
him young and amiable, giving him, at the same 
time, the virtues and defects which I felt in 
. myself. 

That I might place my characters in a resi+ 
dence proper for them, I successively passed in 
review the most beautiful places I had seen in 
my travels. But J found no grove sufficiently 
delightful, no landscape that pleased me. The 
valleys of Thessaly would have. satisfied me 
had’ I but: once had a sight of them; but my 


BA 
imagination, fatigued with invetition, wished 
for some real place which might serve’ it as a 
point to rest upon, and create in me an illusion 


with respect to the teal existence of the inha- © 


bitants I intended to place there. I thoughta 
good while upon the Boromean islands, the 
delightful prospect of which had transported 
me, but I found in thém too’ much art and or- 
nament for my lovers. I howevér wanted a 
lake, and I concluded by makin'g choice of that 
about which my heart has never ceased to wan- 
der. I fixed myself upon’ that part of the banks 
of this lake where my. wishes have long since 


laced my residence in the imaginary happiness’ 


towhich fate has confined me. The native place 
of my poor mamma had still for me a charm. 


The contrast of the situations, the richness and 
variety of the sites, the magnificéiice, the ma-— 


jesty of the whole, which ravishes the’ senses, 
affects the heart, and elevates the’ mind, deter- 
mined me to give it thé preference, and I placed 
my young pupils at Vevey. This is what I ima- 
gined at. the first sketch; thérest was not added 

until afterwards. el 
I for a long time confined, myself to this 
vague plan, because it was sufficient to’ fill my 
imagination with agrecable’ objects, and my 
heart with sehtiménts in’ which it delighted. 
_ These fictions, by frequeitly presenting themi- 
selves, at length gained a consistéticé, and took 
in’ my mind 4a. deter'mined foriti. I thei had 
afi inclination to expréss’ upd paper some of 
the situations faticy preséntéd td we, and re- 
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collecting every thing I had felt during my 
youth, thus, in some measure, gave an object to 
that desire of loving, which I had never been 
able to satisfy, and by which I felt myself con- 
sumed, 
.-._I first wrote a few incoherent letters, and 
when I afterwards wished to give them con- 
' nection, I frequently found a difficulty in 
~ doing it. What is scarcely credible, although 
most strictly true, is my having written the two 
first parts almost wholly in this manner, with- 
out having any plan formed, and not foreseeing 
I should one day be tempted to make it a re- 
_ gular work. For this reason the two parts. 
afterwards formed of materials not prepared for 
the place in which they are disposed, are full of 
» ‘unmeaning } expressions not found in the others. 
In the midst of my reveries I had a visit from 
Madame d’H——, the first she had ever 
made me, but which unfortunately was not the 
last, as will hereafter appear. The Comtesse 
7H. was the daughter of the late M. de 
B——\—-e, a farmer-general, sister to M. 
D’—y, and Messieurs de L and dela B 
both of whom have since been introductors to 
ambassadors. J have spoken of the acquaint- 
ance I made with her before she was married 3 
since that event I had not seen her, except at 
the fétes of la C e, with Madame D’—y, 
her sister-in-law. Having frequently paste 
several days with her, both at la C— e and 
E—~y, — I always thought her amiable, and 
that she seemed to be my well-wisher. She 
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“was fond of walking with me; we were both 
good walkers, and the conversation between us 
was inexhaustible. However I never went to 
see her in Paris, although she had several times 
requested and solicited me to do it. Her con- 
nections with M. de St. L t, with whom [ 
began to be intimate, rendered her more in- 
teresting to me, and it was to bring me some 


account of that friend who was, I believe, then _ 


at Mahon, that she came to see me at 
Hermitage. RR 
This visit had something of the appearance 


way. Her coachman, quitting the road which 
turned to the right, attempted to cross straight 
over from the mill of Clairvaux to the Her- 
mitage: her carriage stuck in a quagmire in 
the bottom~ of the valley, and she got out and 
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of the beginning of a romance. She lost her — 
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walked the rest of the road. Her delicate A 


shoes were soon worn through; she sunk into 
‘the dirt, her servants had the greatest difficulty 
in extricating her; and she at length arrived 


at the Hermitage in boots, making the place-. _ 


resound with her laughter, in which I most 
heartily joined. She was obliged to change 
every thing. ‘Therésa provided her with what 
‘was necessary, and I prevailed upor her to 
forget her dignity and partake of a. rustic col- 
lation, with which she seemed highly satisfied. 


‘It was late, and her stay was short; but the _ 


interview was so mirthful that it pleased her, 
and she seemed disposed to return. She‘did 
not however put this project into execution until 
pit : 
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the next year: but, alas! the delay was not 
favourable to me in any thing. 
I passed. the autumn in an employment no 
person would suspect me of undertaking ; this 
was guarding the fruit of M. d’Espinay.. The 
Hermitage was the reservoir of the waters of 
the park of the C- e; there was a garden 
walled round and planted with espaliers and 
other trees which produced M. D’ y more 
fruit than his kitchen garden at the C- e, 
although three-fourths of it, were stolen from 
him. That I might not be a guest entirely 
useless, I took upon myself the direction of 
the garden and the inspection of the conduct 


_. of the gardener, Every thing went on well 


until the fruit season, but as this became ripe, 
I observed that it disappeared without know- 
ing in what manner it was disposed of. ‘The 
gardener assured me it was the dormice which 
eat it all. I destroyed a great number of these 
animals, notwithstanding which the fruit. still 
diminished. I watched the gardener’s motions 
so narrowly, that I found he was the great 
dormouse. He lodged at Montmorency, whence 
he came in the night with his wife and children 
to take away the fruit he had concealed in the 
day-time, and which he sold in the market at 
Paris as publicly as if he had brought it from 
a garden of his own. © This wretch, whom 
I loaded with kindness, whose children were 
cloathed by Théerésa, and whose father, who 
was a beggar, I almost supported, robbed us 
with as much ease as effrontery, not.one of the - 
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‘three being sufficiently vigilant to prevent him} 
and in one night he emptied my cellar. Whilst 
he seemed to address himself to me only I suf- 
fered every thing, but being desirous of giving 
an account of the fruit, I was obliged to de- 


clare by whom a great part of it had been 


stolen. Madame D’—y desired me to pay and 
discharge him and look out for another: I 
‘did so. As this rascal rambled about the Her- 
mitage in the night armed with a thick club 
_ staff with an iron ferrule, and accompanied by 


other villains like himself, to relieve the gor 
vernesses from their fears, I made his successor . 


sleep in the house with us; and this not being 
sufficient to remove their apprehensions, I sent 
to ask M. D’—y for a musket, which I 
kept in the chamber of the gardener, with a 
charge not to make use of it except an attempt 
was made to break open the door or scale the 
walls of the garden, and to fire nothing but 
powder, meaning only to frighten the thieves. 
This was certainly the least precaution a man- 
indisposed could take for the common safety of 


himself and family, having to pass the winter 


in the midst of a wood, with two timid wo- 


men. JI alsoprocured a little dog to serve as a 


centinel. De Leyre coming to see me about 
this time, I related to him my situation, and 


we laughed together at my military apparatus. . 


At his return to Paris he wished to amuse Di- 
derot with the story, and by this means the 
Coterie d’H——e learned that I, was seriously 
resolved to pass the winter at the Hermitage. 
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- This “perseverance, of which they had not 


imagined me to be capable, disconcerted them, 
and, until they could think of some other 
means of making my residence disagreeable to 
me, they sent back, by means of Diderot, _ 
the same De Leyre, who, though at first he~ 
had thought my precautions quite natural, 
now pretended to discover that they were in- 
consistent with my principles, and stiled them — 
more than ridiculous in his letters, in which he 
overwhelmed me with pleasantries sufficiently 


‘bitter and satirical to offend me had I been the 


least disposed to take offence. But at that time 
being full of tender and affectionate sentiments, 
and. not susceptible of any cther, I perceived in 


his biting sarcasms nothing more than a jest, and 


believed him only jocose. when others would have 
thought him mad. 

_. By my care and vigilance I guarded the gar- 
den so well, that although there had been but 
little fruit that year, the produce was triple 
that of the preceding years: it is true, I spared 


‘no pains to preserve it,‘and I went so far as to 


escort what I sent to the C—-——e and to 
E y, and to carry baskets of it myself. The 
aunt and I carried one of these, which was so 
heavy that we were obliged to rest at every: 
dozen steps, and when we arrived with it we 
were quite wet with perspiration. 

- As soon as the bad season began to confine 
me to the house, I wished to return to my in- 
dolent amusements, but this I found impossible. 
I had every where the two charming female 
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friends before my eyes, their friend, every thing 
by which they were surrounded, the country 


they inhabited, and the objects created or em- — 


bellished for them by my imagination. I was 
no longer myself for a moment, my delirium 
never left me. After many useless efforts to 
banish all fictions from my mind, they at length 
seduced me, and my future endeavours were 
confined to giving them order and coherence, 


for the purpose of converting them into a species . 


of novel. 


What embarrassed me most was, that I had 


“contradicted myself so openly and fully. After 
the severe principles I had just so publicly as- 
serted, after the austere maxims I had so loudly 
preached, and my violent inyectives against 
books, which breathed nothing but effeminacy 
and love, could any thing be less expected or 
more extraordinary, than to see me, with my 
own hand, write my name in the list of the 


authors of those books I had so severely cen- | 


sured? JI felt this incoherence in all its ex- 
tent, I reproached myself with it, I blushed at 
it and was vexed; but all this could not bring 
me back to reason. Completely overcome, I 
was at all risks obliged to submit, and to resolve 
to brave the what will the world say of it? 


except only deliberating afterwards whether or . 


not I should shew my work, for I did not yet 
‘suppose I should ever determine to publish it, 

- This resolution taken, I entirely abandoned 
myself to my reveries, and by frequently re- 
volving these in my mind, formed with them 
sheet D5 
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the kind of plan of which the execution has 
been seen. This was certainly the greatest 
advantage that could be drawn from my follies; 
the love of good which has never once beer 
effaced from my heart, turned them towards 
useful objects, the moral of which might have 
produced its good effects. My voluptuous de- 
scriptions would have lost all their graces, had 
. they been devoid of the colouring of innocence. 
_. A weak girl is an object of pity, whom love 
may render interesting, and who frequently is 
not therefore the less amiable; but who can see 
without indignation the manners of the age, and 
what is more disgusting than the pride of an 
unchaste wife, who, openly treading under foot 
every duty, pretends that her husband ought to 
be grateful for her unwillingness to suffer her- 
self to be taken in the fact? Perfect beings are 
. not in nature, and their examples are not near 
enough to us; But whoever says that the 
. description of a young person born with good 
dispositions, and a heart equally tender and vir- 
twous, who suffers herself, when a girl, to be over- 
come by love, and when a woman, has reso- 
lution enough to conquer in her turn, is upon 
the whole scandalous and useless, is a liar and a 
hypocrite — hearken not to him. 

_ Besides this object of morality and conjugal 
chastity. which is radically connected with all 
social order, I had in-view one more secret in 
behalf of concord and public peace, a greater, 
and perhaps more important object in itself, at 
least for the moment for which it was created, 
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“The storm brought on by the Encyclopedie, fax 
from being appeased, was at this time at its 
height. The two parties exasperated against — 
each other to the last degree of fury, soon re- 
sembled enraged wolves, set on for their 
mutual destruction rather than christians and 
philosophers, who had a. reciprocal wish to 
enlighten and convince each other, and lead 
their brethren to the way of truth. Perhaps 
nothing more was wanting to each party than a 
few turbulent chiefs, who possessed a little 
power, to make this quarrel terminate in a — 
civil war; and God only knows what a civil 
war of religion founded on each side upou the 
most cruel intolerance would have produced. 
Naturally an enemy to all spirit of party, I-had 
freely spoken severe truths to each, to which 
they had not listened. I thought: of another 
expedient, which, m my simplicity, appeared to 
me admirable: this was to abate their reciprocal 
hatred by destroying their prejudices, and shew- 
ing to each party the virtue and merit which in 
the other was worthy of public esteem and 
respect. ‘This project, little remarkable for its 
‘wisdom, which supposed sincerity in mankind, 
and whereby I fell into the error with which I 
reproached the Abbé de Saint Pierre, had the ~ 
success that was to be expected from it: it drew 
together and united the parties for no other 
purpose than that of crushing the author. 
Until experience made me discover my folly, T 
“gave my attention to it, with a zeal worthy of . 
the motive by which I was inspired; and I 
D 6 
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imagined the two characters of Wolmar and 
Julia in an ecstasy, which made me hope to 
render them both amiable, and, what is still 


’ more, by means of each other. 


Satisfied with having made a rough sketch 
of my plan, I returned to the situations in de- 
tail, which I had marked out; and from the 
arrangement I gave them resulted the two first 
parts of the Eloisa, which I finished during 
the winter with inexpressible pleasure, pro- 
curing gilt paper to receive a fair copy of them, 
azure and silver powder to dry the writing, and 


' blue narrow riband to tack my sheets together ; 


in a word, I thought nothing sufficiently ele- ° 


; gant and delicate for my two charming girls; of 


whom, like another Pygmalion, I became madly 
enamoured. Every evening, by the fire-side, 
I read the two parts to the governesses. ‘The 
‘daughter, without saying a word, was like my- 
‘self, moved to tenderness, and we mingled our 
sighs; her mother, finding there were no com- 
pliments, understood nothing of the matter, re- 
mained unmoved, and at the intervals when I 
was silent, always repeated : Sir, that is very fine. 
Madame D’ y, uneasy at my being alone, 
in winter,-in a solitary house, in the midst of 
woods, often sent to enquire after my health. 


-Tnever had such real proofs of her friendship 


for me, to which mine never more fully answer- 
ed. It would be wrong in me were not JI, 
“amongst these proofs, to make special. mention - 
‘of her portrait, which she sent me, at the 
same time requesting instructions from me in 
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what manner she might have mine, painted by 

La Tour, and which had been. shewn at the 
-exhibition. I ought equally to speak of another 
' proof of her attention to me, which, although 
it be laughable, is a feature in the history of my 
character, on account of the impression received 
from it. One day when it froze to an extreme 
degree, in opening a packet she had sent me of 
several things I had desired her to purchase for 
me, I found a little under-petticoat of English 
flannel, which she told me she had worn, and 
desired I would make of it an under-waistcoat. 
This care, more than friendly, appeared to me 
so tender, and as if she had stripped herself ‘to 
clothe me, that in my emotion I repeatedly 
kissed, shedding tears at the same time, both 
the note and the petticoat. 'Thérésa thought 
me mad. It is singular that of all the marks 
of friendship Madame D’ y ever shewed 
me,. this touched me the most, and that even 
since our rupture I have never recollected it 
- without being very sensibly affected. I for a long 
_time preserved her little note, and this would 
still have been in my possession had not it 
shared the fate of my other notes, received 
at the same period. 

_ Although my disorder then gave me but little 
respite in winter, and that a part of the inter- 
val was employed in seeking relief from pain, 
this was still upon the whole the season which, 
since my residence in France, I had_ passed 
with most pleasure and tranquillity. During 
four or five’ months, whilst the bad. weather 
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sheltered me from the interruptions of impor= — 
tunate visits, I tasted to a greater degree 
than I had ever yet, or have since done, 
of that equal simple and independent life, the 
enjoyment of which still made it more desir~~ 
able to me; without any other company than 
the two governesses in reality, and the two 


_ female cousins in idea. It was then especially 


that I daily congratulated myself upon the reso- 
lution I had had the good sense to take, un- 


mindful. of the clamours of my friends, who 


were vexed at seeing me-delivered from their 
tyranny; and when | heard of the attempt of — 
a madman, when De Leyre and Madame D’—y 
spoke to me in their letters of the trouble and - 
agitation which reigned in Paris, how thankful 
was I to heaven for having placed me at a dis- 
tance from all such spectacles of horror and 
guilt. These would have continued and in- 
creased the bilious humour which the sight of 
public disorders had given me; whilst seeing 
nothing around me in my retirement but gay 


and pleasing objects, my heart was wholly aban- 


doned to sentiments which were amiable. - 

_ [remark here with pleasure the course of the 
last peaceful moments that were left me. The 
spring succeeding to this winter, which had 


been so calm, developed the germ of the mis- 


fortunes I have yet to describe: in the tissne of 
which, a like interval, wherein I had leisure te 
respire, will not be found. Kab 

1 think however, I recoliect, that during this 
interval of peace, and in the bosom of my so- 
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fitude, I was not quite undisturbed by. the 
H—s, Diderot stirred me up some strife, 
and I am much deceived if it was not in the 
course of this winter that the Fils Naturel *, of 
which I shall soon have occasion to speak, made 
its appearance. Independently of the causes 
which left me but few papers relative to that 
period, those even which I have been able to 
preserve are not very exact with respect to 
dates. Diderot never dated his letters.. Ma- 
dame _D’——y and Madame d’H———~sel- 
dom dated theirs, except the day of the week, 
and De Leyre mostly confined himself to the ~ 
same rule. When I was desirous of putting 
these letters in order, I was obliged to supply 
what was wanting by guessing at dates, so un- 
certain that I cannot depend upon them. Un- 
able therefore to fix with certainty the beginning’ 
of these quarrels, I prefer relating in one sub- | 
sequent article every thing I can recollect con- 
cerning them. fi 

_ The return of spring had increased my 
amorous delirium, and in my melancholy oc- 
casioned by the excess of my transports, I had 
composed for the last parts of Eloisa, several 
letters wherein evident marks of the rapture in 
which I wrote them are found. Amongst 
others, I may quote those from the Elysium, 
and the excursion upon the lake, which, if my 
memory does not deceive me, are at the end - 
of the fourth part. Whoever, in reading these 
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letters, does not feel. his heart soften and melt 
into the tenderness by which they were dictated, 
ought to lay down the book: Nature has re- 
fused him the means of judging of sentiment. 

Precisely at the same time I received a second 

unforeseen visit from Madame d’H 
the absence of her husband, who was captain 
of the Gendarmerie, and of her lover, who also 
was in the service. She had come to Eau- 
bonne, in the middle of the valley of Mont- 
morency, where she had taken a pretty house, 
from thence she made a new excursion to the 
‘Hermitage. She came on horseback, and dress- 
ed in men’s cloaths.. Although I am not very 
fond of this kind of masquerade, I was struck 
with the romantic appearance she made, and, 
for once, it was with love. As this was the 
first and only time in all my life, the conse- 
quences of which will for ever render it terrible 
to my remembrance, I must take the per- 
mission to enter into some particulars on the 
subject. ; 

_ The Comtesse d’H———- was nearly thirty 
years of age, and not handsome; her face was 
marked with the small-pox, her complexion 
_coarse; she was short-sighted, and her eyes 

were rather round; but she had fine lone 
black hair, which hung down in natural 
curls below her waist; her figure was agree- 
able, and she was at once both aukward and 
_ graceful in her motions; her wit was natural 
and pleasing ; to this, gaiety, heedlessness, 
and ingenuity, were perfectly suited; she 
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abounded in charming sallies after which she 


so little sought, that they sometimes escaped 


her lips in spite of herself: She possessed se- 
veral agreeable talents, played the harpsichord, 


‘danced well, and wrote pleasing poetry. Her. 


character was angelic, this was founded upona) 


sweetness of mind, and, except prudence and 
fortitude, contained in it every virtue. She was 
besides so much to be depended upon in all 
intercourse, so faithful in society, that even her 
enemies were not under the necessity of con- 
cealing from her their secrets. I mean by her 
enemies the men, or rather the women, by 
whom she was-not beloved, for as tc herself 
she had not aheart capable of hatred, and Iam 
of opinion this conformity with mine greatly 
contributed towards inspiring me with a pas- 
sion for her. In the confidence of the most 
intimate friendship, I never heard her speak ill 
of persons who were absent, not even of her 
sister-in-law. She could neither conceal her 
thoughts from any one, nor disguise any of 
her sentiments, and I am persuaded she spoke 
of her lover to her husband, as she spoke of 
him to her friends and acquaintance, and to 
every body without distinction of persons. 
What proved, beyond all manner of doubt, the 
purity and sincerity of her nature was, that sub- 
ject to very extraordinary absences of mind, and 
the most laughable inconsiderateness, she was 
often guilty of some very imprudent ones with 
respect to herself, but never in the least offensive 
to any person whatsoever. 7 
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_ She had-been married very young and against 
her inclinations to the Comte d’ > 2 
man of fashion, and a good officer; but a man 
who loved play and chicane, who was not very 
amiable, and whom she never loved. She 
found in M. de Saint L 
her husband, with more agreeable qualities of 
mind, joined with virtue and talents. If any 
thing in the manners of the age can be par- 
doned, it is an attachment which duration 
renders more pure, to which its effects do. 
‘honour, and which becomes cemented by re- 
ciprocal esteem. It was a little from inclin- 
ation, as Iam disposed to think, but much more 
to please St. L———-t, that she came to see. me. 
He had requested her to do it, and there was 
reason to believe the friendship which began 
to be established between us,~ would render 
' this society agreeable to all three. She knew 
I was acquainted with their connection, and 
as she could speak to me without restraint, it 
was natural she should find my conversation 
agreeable. She came; I saw her; 1 was in- 
toxicated with love without an object; this 
intoxication fascinated my eyes, the object 
fixed itself upon her. I saw my Julia in Ma- 
dame d’H , and I soon saw nothing but 
Madame d@’H. » but with all the perfections 
with which I had just adorned the idol of my 
heart. To complete my delirium she spoke 
to me of St. L——t with all. the fondness of a 
passionate lover.—-Contagious force of love! 
while listening to her, and perceiving myself 
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near her, I was seized with a delicious trembling 
which I had never before experienced when 
hear to any person whatsoever. She spoke, 
and I felt myself affected; I thought: 1 was 
nothing more than interested by her sentiments, 
when I perceived I possessed those which were 
similar: I drank deeply of the empoisoned 
cup, of which I yet tasted nothing more than 
the sweetness. Finally, imperceptibly to us 
both, she inspired me for herself with all she 
expressed for her lover. Alas! it was very late 
in life, and cruel was it to consume with a pas- 
sion not less violent than unfortunate for a 
woman whose heart was already in the possession 
of another. 

_ Notwithstanding the extraordinary emotions 
Lhad felt when near. to her, I did not at first 
perceive what had happened to me; it was not 

until after -her departure that, wishing to think 
ef Julia, I was struck with surprise at being 
unable to think of any thing but Madame 
d’H——. Then was it that my eyes were 
opened: I felt my misfortune, and lamented 
what had happened, but I did not foresee the 
consequences. ¥ 
I hesitated a long time on the manner in 
which I should conduct myself towards her, 
as if real love left behind it sufficient reason to 
deliberate and act accordingly. I had not yet 
determined upon this when she unexpectedly 
returned and found me unprovided. It was 
this time, perfectly acquainted with my situa- 
tion, shame, the companion of evil, rendered 
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me dumb, and made me tremble in her presence 5 
I neither dared to open my mouth nor raise m 
eyes; I was in an inexpressible confusion whic 
it was impossible she should not perceive. I re« 
_ solved to confess to her my troubled state of 
mind, and left her to guess the cause whence it~ 
proceeded : this was telling it her in terms suffi= 
ciently clear. burt be bios 
_. Had I been young and amiable, and Madame 
@H. afterwards weak, I should here 
blame her conduct; but this was not the case, 
and I am obliged to applaud and admire it. 
The resolution she took was equally prudent 
‘and generous. She could not suddenly break | 
with me without giving her reasons for it to 
St. L t, who himself had desired her to 
come and see me; this would have exposed 
two friends to a rupture, and perhaps a public 
one, which she wished to avoid. She had for © 
me esteem and good wishes; she pitied my 
folly without encouraging it, and endeavoured 
to restore me to reason. She was glad to pre- 
serve to her lover and herself a friend, for 
whom ‘she had some respect; and she spoke of 
nothing with more pleasure than the intimate 
and agreeable society we might form between 
us three the moment I-should become reason- 
able. She did not always confine herself to 
these friendly exhortations, and, in case of need, 
did not spare me more severe reproaches which 
1 had richly deserved. 
Ispared myself still less: the moment I was 
alone, I began to recover; I was more calm 
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after my declaration: love, known to the person 
ee it is inspired, becomes more support- 
able. sey 
The forcible manner in which I reproached 
myself with mine ought to have cured me of. it 
had the thing been possible. What powerful 
motives did I call to my aid to stifle it! My 
morals, sentiments, and. principles} the shame, - 
the treachery, and crime, of abusing what was 
confided to friendship, and the ridiculousness of 
burning, at my age, with the most extravagant 
passion for an object whose heart was pre- 
engaged, and who could neither make me a- 
return, nor leave me the least hope; moreover 
with a passion which, far from having anything to 
gain by constancy, daily became less sufferable. 
Who would imagine that the last consider- 
ation, which ought to have added weight to all 
the others, was that whereby I eluded them? 
What scruple, thought I, ought I to make of a 
folly prejudicial to nobody but myself? Am I 
then a young man of whom Madame d’H—— 
ought to be afraid? Would not it be said, by 
my presumptive remorse, that, by my gallantry, 
manner, and dress, I was going to seduce her? 
Poor Jean Jacques, love on at thy ease, in all 
safety of conscience, and be not afraid that thy 
sighs will be prejudicial to St. L——t. 


It has been seen that I never was acoxcomb, = 


not even in my youth. The manner of think- 
ing, of which I have spoken, was according. to 
my turn of mind, it flattered my passion; this 
was sufficient to induce me to abandon myself 
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to it without reserve, and to laugh even at the 
impertinent scruple I thought I had made from 
vanity, rather than from reason. This is @ 
' great lesson for virtuous minds, which vice never 
attacks openly: it finds means to surprise them 
by masking itself with sophisms, and not unfre- 
quently with a virtue. Se 
_ Guilty without remorse, I soon became so 
without measure ; and I entreat it may be ob- 
served in what manner my passion followed my 
-nature, at length to plunge me into an abyss. 
In the first. place, it assumed an air of humilit 
‘to eficourage me; and to render me intrepid, it 
carried this humility even to mistrust. Madame 
@’H——, incessantly putting me in mind of my 
daty, without once for a single moment flatter- 
ing my folly, treated’ me with the greatest mild- 
ness, and remained with me upon the footing 
of the most tender friendship. This friend= 
ship would, I protest, have satisfied my wishes, . 
had I thought it sincere; but finding it too 
strong to be real, I took it into nity head’ that 
love, so ill suited to’ my age and appearance, 
had rendered me contemptible in the eyes of 
Madame d’H————; that this’ young mad 
creature only wished to divert herself with’ me 
and my superannuated passion, that she had 
communicated this to St. L———t; and that the 
indignation’ cattsed by my breach of friendship, 
having made her lover enter into her views, 
they were agreed’ to turn my head, and then to 
laugh at me. This folly, which at twenty-six 
years‘ of ‘age, had’ made me’ guilty of some ex- 
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travagant: behaviour to Madame L—t, whom: — 
I did not know, would have been pardonable — 
in me at forty-five with Madame d’H-—~ had 
not I known that she and her lover were two 
persons of too much uprightness to’ indulge 
themselves in such a barbarous amusement.- __ 
Madame d’H—— continued her visits; 
which I delayed not to return. She, as well as 
myself, was fond of walking, and we took long 
walks in an enchanting country. Satisfied with 
loving and daring to say I loved, I should have 
been in the most agreeable situation had not my 
extravagance spoiled all the charm of it. She, 
at first, could not comprehend. the foolish pet- 
tishness with which I received her attentions; 
but. my heart, incapable of concealing what 
passes in it, did not pte leave her ignorant of 
my suspicions; she endeavoured to laugh at 
them, but this expedient did not succeed’; 
transports of rage would have been the consé- 
quence, and she changed her.tone. Her com- 
passionate gentleness was invincible: she made 
me reproaches which penetrated my heart; ‘she 
expressed an inquietude at my unjust fears, of 
which. I took advantage. I required’ proofs of 
her being in earnest. She perceived there was 
no other means of relieving me from my appre- 
hensions. I became pressing: the step was 
delicate. It is astonishing, and perhaps without 
example, that a woman having suffered herself 
to be brought to hesitate, should have got her- 
self off so well.» She refused me nothing” the 
most. tender friendship could’ grant; yet she 
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granted me nothing that rendered her unfaith- 
ful, and I had the mortification to see that the 
disorder into which her most trifling favours had 
thrown all my senses, had not the least effect 
upon hers. ‘hon ¥ 

I have somewhere said that nothing should 
be granted to the senses when we wish to refuse 
them any thing. To prove how false this 
maxim was relative to Madame d’H » and 
how far she was right to depend upon her own 
strength of mind, it would be necessary to 
enter into the detail of our long and frequent 
conversations, and follow them, in all their 
liveliness, during the four months we passed 
together in an intimacy almost without example 
between two friends of different sexes, who con- 
tain themselves within the bounds which we 
‘never exceeded, Ah! if I had lived so long 
without feeling the power of real love, my heart 
and senses abundantly paid the arrears, “What 
therefore are the transports we feel with the 
object of our affections by whom we are beloved, 
since the passion of which my idol did not par- 
take inspired such as I felt ! é 

But I am wrong in saying Madame d’H. 
did not partake of the passion of love; that I 
felt was in some measure confined to myself; 
yet love was equal on both sides, but not reci- 
-procal. We were both intoxicated with the 
‘passion, she for her lover, and I for herself; 
our sighs and delicious tears were mingled to- 
gether. Tender confidants of the secrets of 
each other, there was so greata similarity in our 
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sentiments that it was impossible they should 
not find some common point of union. In the 
midst of this delicious intoxication, she never 
forgot herself for a moment, and I solemnly 
protest that, if ever, led away by my senses, I 
have attempted to render her unfaithful, 1 was 
never really desirous of succeeding. The vehe- 
mence itself of my passion contained it within 
bounds. The duty of self-denial had elevated my 
mind. The lustre of every virtue adorned in my 
eyes the idol of my heart: to have soiled their 
divine image would have been to destroy it. I 
might have committed the crime; it has been a 
hundred times committed in my heart; but, to. 
dishonour my Sophia! Ah, was this ever pos- 
sible? No: I have told her an hundred times it 
was not. Had I had it in my power to satisfy 
. my desires, had she consented to commit herself 
to my discretion, I should, except in a few 
moments of delirium, have refused to be happy 
at the price of her honour. I loved her too 
well to wish to possess her. aad. 
The distance from the Hermitage to Eau- 
bonne is almost a league; in my frequent ex- 
cursions to it I have sometimes slept there. 
One evening after having supped téte-d-téte, 
we went to walk in the garden by a fine moon- 
light. At the bottom of the garden is a con- 
siderable copse, through which we passed in our 
way to a pretty grove ornamented with a cascade 
of which I had given her the idea, and she had 
procured it to be executed accordingly. | 
. Eternal remembrance of innocence and en- 
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joyment!. It was in this grove that, seated by 
ede upon a seat of turf under an acacia in 


full bloom, I found for the emotions of my 


heart a language worthy of them. It was the 
first and only time of my life; but I was sub- 
, lime, if eyery thing amiable and seducing with 
which the most tender and ardent love can in- 


spire the heart of man, can be so called. What 


intoxicating tears did I shed upon her knees { 
how many did I make her to shed involun- 


- tarily! At length in an involuntary transport she 


vexclaimed:: No, never was man so amiable, nor 
‘ever was there one who loved like you! But 
your friend St. L——t hears us, and my heart 


is incapable of loving twice. I exhausted my-_ 
self with sighs: Iembraced her — what an em- © 
brace! But this was all. She had lived:alone 


for the last six months, that is absent from her 
husband and lover; I had seen her almost. 
every day during three months, and love sel+ 
dom failed to make a third. We had supped 


téte-a-téte, we were alone, in a grove by moon- © 
_.light, and after two hours of the most lively and 


tender conversation, she left this grove at mid- 
night, and the arms of her lover, as morally 
and physically pure as she had entered it, 
Reader, weigh all these circumstances; I will 
add nothing more. ie 


- Do not, however, imagine that in this situ- 
_ ation my passions left me as undisturbed, as I 


was with Thérésa and mamma. _ I have already 
observed I was this time inspired, not only with 


_ love, but with love in all its energy and fury. 
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{ will not describe either. the agitations, trem= 
blings, palpitations, convulsionary emotions, - 
nor faintings of the heart, I continually expe- 
rienced; these may be judged of by the effect 
her image alone made upon me. I have’ob- 
served the distance from the Hermitage’ to 
Eaubenne was considerable; I went by the 
hills of Andilly, which are delightful; 1 
-mused, as I walked, on her whom I was go- 
ing to see, the charming reception she ‘would 
~ give me, and upon the kiss which awaited me 
- at my arrival. This single kiss, this pernici- 
~ ous embrace, even before I received it, ‘ en- 
‘flamed my blood to such a degree as to affect 
- my head; my eyes were dazzled, my knees 
' trembled, and were unable to support me; 
-and I was obliged to stop and sit down ;. my 
_ whole frame was in inconceivable disorder, 
- and I was upon the point of fainting. . Know- 
ing the danger, I endeavoured at setting out to 
divert my attention from the object, and think 
‘of something else. I had not preceeded twenty 
steps before the same recollection, and all that 
* was the consequence of it, assailed me in such a 
' manner that it was impossible to avoid them; 
and in spite of all my efforts. I do not believe 
‘IL ever made this litle excursion alone with 
impunity. I arrived at- Kaubonne, weak, ‘ex- 
hausted, and: scarcely able to support myself. 
‘The moment I saw her every thing was repair- 
ed; all I felt in her presence was the importu- 
nity of an inexhaustible and- useless ardour. 
Upon the road to Haubonne there was a plea- 
a BZ 
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sant terrace, called Mont Olympe, at which we 
sometimes met. I arrived first, it was proper 
I should wait for her ; but how dear this wait- 
ing cost me? To divert my attention I endea- 
voured to write with my pencil, billets which 
I could have written with the purest drops of 
my blood; I never could finish one which was 
legible. When she found a note in the niche 
upon which we had agreed, all she learned 
from the contents was the deplorable state in 


_- which I was when I wrote it. This state, and 


its continuation, during three months of irri- , 
tation and self-denial, so exhausted me that 


__ I was several years before I recovered from 
it, and at the end of these it left me an ail- 
~* ment which I shall carry with me, or which wilk 


- carry me to the grave. Such was the sole en- 
~joyment of a man of the most combustible con- 


stitution, but who was, at the same time, per= 


haps one of the most timid mortals nature ever 

_ produced, Such were the last happy days I can 
reckon upon earth; at the end of these began 
the long train of evils, in which | ‘here willbe 


found but little interruption... * 

It has been seen that, during the whole course 
of my life, my heart, as transparent as crystal, 
_ has never been capable of concealing for the - 
space of a moment, any sentiment in the least 
lively which had taken refuge in it. It will . 
therefore be judged whether or not it was pos- 
sible for me long to conceal my affection for 
Madame @’H Our intimacy struck the 
eyes of every body, we did not make of it either 
Me 6.4 
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a 
@ secret ora mystery. It was not of a nature 
to require any such precaution, and as Madame 
V?H had for me the most tender friend- 
ship with which she did not reproach herself, 
and I for her an esteem with the justice of 
which nobody was better acquainted than my- 
self; she, frank, absent, heedless; I, true, 
awkward, haughty, impatient, and choleric ; 3 


we exposed ourselves more in deceitful secu- 


rity than we should have done had we been 
culpable. We both went to the C——; we 
sometimes met there even by appointment. We 
_ lived there according to our accustomed man- 
ner: walking together every day, talking of 
eur amours, our duties, ourfriend, and our inno= 
cent projects; all this in the park opposite the | 
apartment of Madame D’——y, under her win- 
dows, whence incessantly examining us, and 
thinking herself braved, she by her eyes filled 
her heart with rage and indignation. 

Women have the art of concealin thein: 
anger, especially when it is great. adame 
D y, violent, but deliberate, possessed this . 
art to an eminent degree. She feigned not to 
see or suspect any thing, and at the same .time 
that she doubled toward me her cares, atten- 
tion, and allurements; she affected to load her 
sister-in-law with incivilities and marks of dis- 
dain, which she, seemingly, wished to communi- 
cate to me. It will easily be imagined. she 
did not succeed: but 1 was on the rack, Torn 
by opposite passions, at the same time that I 
was sensible of her caresses, I could scarcely 
E 3 ; 
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 cotitain my anger when I saw her wanting iv 
good manners to Madame d’H--—~. ‘The 
angelic sweetness of this lady made her endure 
every thing without a complaint, or even with+ 
out being offended. nee 
She was, in fact, so absent, and always so 
little attentive to these things, that half the time 
she did not perceive them. n 
~/ IT was so taken up with my passion, that, see= 


_- imp nothing but Sophia (one of the names of 


Madame d’H—-—), I did not perceive that FT 
was become the laughing-stock of the whole 
house, and all those who came to it. The 
Baron d@ H—+-—k, who never, as I had heard 
of; had been at the C———-e, was one of the 
latter: Had I at that time been as mistrastfub 
as Lam since become, I should strongly have 
‘suspected Madame D’+—y to have contrived 
this journey to give the baron the amusing speé- 
 tacle of the amorous citizen. But I was then 86 

stupid that I saw not that even which was glar- 
ing to every body. My stupidity did not, 
however, prevent me from finding in the baron 
@ more jovial and satisfied appearance than 6rs 
dinary. Instead of looking upon me with his 
usual moroseness, he said to me a hundred 
jocbse things without my knowing what he 
meaned. Surprise was painted in my counte- 
nance, but I answered tot a word: Madame 
Py—+-y shook her sides with laughing; I knew 
not what possessed them. As nothing yet 
passed the bounds of pleasantry, the best thing 
I could have done, had I been inthe secret, 
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wotlld have been to Have humouied the joke. 
It is true, I pérceived amid the rallying gaiéty _ 


of the baron, that his eyes sparkled with a ma- 
ligious joy, which would have given me pain, 
had I then remarked it to the degree it has 
since oecurred to my tecollection. ee 

- One day when I went to see Madame d’ H— 
at Eaubonnie, after her return from one of her 


journies to Paris, I found her melancholy, and ~ 


observed that she had been weeping. I was 
obliged to put a restraint on myself, because 
. Madame de B———~e, sister to her husband, 
was present ; but the moment I found an oppor- 


.tunity; 1 expressed to her my uneasiness. Ah! ~ 


said she, with a sigh, I am much afraid your 
follies will cost mé the repose of the rest of 
my days. St. L——t has been informed of 


what has passed, and ill informed of it. He 


does me justice, but he is vexed; and what 
is still worse, he conceals from me a part of his 
vexation. Fortunately I have not concealed 
from him any thing relative to our connection, 
which was formed under his auspices. My 


letters, like my heart, were full of yourself; | 


I made him acquainted with every thing, ex- 
éept your extravagant passion, of which I 


hoped to cure you, and which he imputes to | 


_ Me as a crime. Somebody has done us ill 
éffices: I have been injured, but what does this 
signify? either let us entirely break with each 

‘other, or do you be what you ought to be. I 
will not in future have any thing to conceal 

_ from my lover. : 
mn E4 
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This was the first moment in which I was: 
sensible of the shame of feeling myself humbled 
by the sentiment of my fault, in presence of a, 
young woman of whose just reproaches I ap- 
‘proved, and to whom I ought to have been a 
Mentor. The indignation I felt against myself, — 
would, perhaps, have been sufficient to over- 
come my weakness, had not the tender passion, 
inspired me by the victim of it again softened 
my heart. Alas! was this a moment.to harden 
it, when it was overflowed by the tears which. 
penetrated it in every part? This tenderness was. 
soon changed into rage against the vile inform- 
ers, who had seen nothing but the evil of a 

criminal but involuntary sentiment, without be- 
lieving or even imagining the sincere upright-- 
‘| ness of heart by which it was counteracted. We 
did not remain long in doubt about the hand 
by which the blow was directed. 
We both knew that Madame D’——y cor- 
responded with St. L——t. This was not the 
first storm she had raised up against Madame 
d@’H——-, from whom she had made a thousand 
efforts to detach her lover, the success of some of 
which made the consequences to be, dreaded. 
Besides Grimm, who, I think, had accompanied 
M. de C eto the army, was in West- 
phalia as well as St. L t; they sometimes 
visited. Grimm had made some attempts on 
Madame d’H which had not succeeded, 
and, being extremely piqued, suddenly discon- 
tinued his visits to her. Let it be judged with 
what calmness, modest as he is known to be, he 
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supposed she preferred to him a man older than 
himself, and of whom, since he had frequented 
the great, he had never spoken but as of a per- 
son he protected. fade WA ann ds 
My suspicions of Madame D’——y were 
changed into a certainty the moment I heard 
what had passed in my own house. When I 
was at the C——e, Thérésa frequently came 
there, either to bring me letters or pay me that 
attention which my ill state of health rendered 
necessary. Madame D’——y had asked her 
if Madame d’H. 
each other. Upon her answering in the affirm- 
ative, Madame D’——-y pressed her to give her 
the Jetters of Madame d’?H » assuring her 
she would re-seal them in such a manner as it — 
should never be known. Thérésa, without show- 
ing how much she was shocked at the proposi- 
tion, and without even putting me upon my 
guard, did nothing more than seal the letters she 
brought me more carefully ; a lucky, precaution, 
for Madame D’——y had her watched when © 
she arrived, and waiting for her in the passage, 
_ several times carried her audaciousness as far as 
to examine her tucker. She did more even than 
this: having one day invited herself with’ M. de 
. M——-y to dinner at the Hermitage, for the 
first time since I had _ resided there, she 
.« seized the moment I was walking with M. Ys 
to. go into my closet with the mother and 
daughter, and to press them to show her 
the letters of Madame d’H Had the 
soother known where the letters were, they 
ES 


and I did not write to — 
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would have been given to her; but, fortunately, 
the daughter was the only person who was im 
the secret, and denied my having preserved any 
one of them. A virtuous, faithful, and generous 
' falsehood ; whilst truth would have been a per- 


was not to be seduced, endeavoured to irritate 
her by jealousy, reproaching her with her easy 
temper and blindness. How is it possible, said 
_ she to her, you cannot perceive there is a cri- 
_. minal intercourse between them ? If besides what 
_ Strikes youreyes you standin need of other proofs, 
Tend your assistance to obtain that which may 
furnish them: you say he tears the letters frony 
Madame @’H , as soon as he bas read them. 
Well; carefully gather up the pieces and give 
them to me; I will take upon myself to put 
them together. Such were the lessons my friend 
_* gave to the partner of my bed. 
_ Therésa had the discretion to conceal from 
me, for a considerable time, all these attempts; 
but perceiving how much [I was perplexed, 
she thought herself obliged to inform me of 
every thing, to the end that, knowing with 
whom I had to do, I might take my measures 
accordingly. My rage and indignation are 
hot to be described. Instead of dissembling 
with Madame D’——-y, according to her own 
example, and making use of counter-plots, I 
abandoned myself without reserve to the na- 


» fidy. Madame D’——y perceiving Thérésa ~ 


tural impetuosity of my temper; and with my . 


accustomed inconsiderateness came to an oper 


rupture. My imprudence will be judged of 
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by the following letters; which. sufficiently 
_ show the manner of proceeding of both parties 
on this occasion. , ye ee 
Note from Madane Diy. 
_ Why, my dear friend, do not I see you? — 
You make me uneasy. . You have so often 


promised me to do nothing but go and ¢ome ~_ 


-between this place and the Hermitage! In 
this I have left yow at liberty; and you have 
suffered a week to pass without coming- Had 
not I been told you were well, I should have 
imagined the contrary. I expected you either 
the day before yesterday, or yesterday, but 
found myself disappointed. My God, what is 
the matter with you? You have no business; 
nor can you have any uneasiness; for; had 
this béen the case; I flatter myself you would | 
have come and communicated it to me. You 
are, therefore, ill! relieve me, I beseech 
you, speedily from my fears. Adieu, my dear 
friend: let this adieu produce me a good 
morning from you.” 


Answer. 

* JT cannot yet say any thing to you. I 
‘wait to be better informed, ‘and this I'shall be 
sooner or later. In the mean time be per- 
guaded that innocence will find a defender suf- 

ficiently powerful to cause some repentance in 
the slanderers, be they who they may.” 

ns! E 6 (;" 
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Second Note from the same. 


‘Do you know that your letter frightens 
me? . What does it mean? I have read it 
twenty times. In truth I do not understand 
what it means. All I can perceive is, that 
you are uneasy and tormented, and that you 


wait until you are no longer so before you 
speak to me upon the subject. Is this, my 


dear friend, what we agreed upon? What 


then is become of that friendship and con- 


“ mitage let- the weather be how it will, and in’. 
whatever state of health I may be; for I can” 


fidence, and by what means have I lost them? 
Is it with me or for me that you are 
angry? However this may be, come to me 


‘this evening I conjure you: remember you 


promised me no longer than a week ago to let 
nothing remain upon your mind, but imme- 
diately to communicate to me whatever might 
make it uneasy. My dear friend, I live in 
that confidence.— There — I have just read 
your letter again; I do not understand the 


_ contents better, but they make me tremble. 


You seem to be cruelly agitated. I could wish 


to calm your mind, but as I am ignorant of — 


the cause whence your uneasiness arises, I 
know not what to say, except that I am as 
wretched as yourself, and shall remain so until 
we meet. If you are not here this evening at 
six o’clock, I set off to-morrow for the Her- 


no longer support the inquietude I now ‘feel. 


, 
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Good-day, my dear friend, at all risks, I take 
the liberty to tell you, without knowing whether 
or not you are in need of such advice, to endea- 
vour to stop the progress uneasiness‘makes in 
solitude. A fly becomes a monster. I have 
frequently experienced it.” PA 


Answer. 


¥ 


“ T can neither come to see you nor receive 


your visit so long as my present inquietude con- 


tinues. The confidence of which you speak 
no longer exists, and it will not be easy for 
you to recover it. I see nothing more in your 
present anxiety than the desire of drawing from 
the confessions of others some advantage agree- 
able to your views; and my heart, so ready to 
pour its overflowings into another which 
opens itself to receive them, is shut against _ 
trick and cunning. I distinguish your ordinary © 
address in the difficulty you find in understand- 
ing my note. Doyou think me dupe enough to 
believe you have not comprehended what it 
meaned? No: but I shall know how to over- 
come your subtlities by my frankness. I will 
explain myself more clearly that you may under- 
stand me still less. 

Two lovers closely united and worthy of 
‘il other’s love are dear to me; I expect you 


will not know, who I mean unless I name 


em. I presume attempts have been made to— 
disunite them, and that I have been made use 
of to inspire one of the two with jealousy. The 


ed 
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choice was not judicious, but it appeared con+ 


‘venient to the purposes of malice, and of this 
malice it is you whom I suspect to be guilty. I 


hope this becomes more clear. 

. © Thus the woman whom J] most esteem 
would, with my knowledge, have been loaded 
with the infamy of dividing her heart and per- 


son between two lovers, and I with that of- 


being one of these wretches. If I knew that, 
for a single moment in your life, you ever had 
thought this, either of her or myself, I should 
hate you until my last hour. But it is with 
having said, and not with having thought it, 
that I charge you. In this case T cannot com- 
prehend which of the three you wished to i+ 
gure; but if you love peace of mind, tremble 
lest you should have succeeded. Ihave not con+ 
eealed cither from you or her all the ill I think 
of certain connections, but I wish these to'end 
by a means as virtuous as their cause, and that 
an illegitimate love may be changed into an 


eternal friendship. Should I, who never. do ill 


to any person, be the innocent means of do= 
img it to my friends? No, IT should never for« 
give you; I should become your irreconcil- 
able enemy. Your secrets ave all E should 
respect; for I will never be a man without 


honour. 


_“ TI do not apprehend my present perplexity 
will continue a long time. I skall soon know * 
whether or not I am deceived, I shall then per- 
haps have great injuries to repair, which I will | 
do with as much'cheerfulness as that with which 
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the most agreeable act of my life has béeti acs 
companied. But do you know in what manner 
I will make amends for my faults during the 
short space of time Ibave to remain near to you? 
By doing what nobody but myself would do; 
by telling you freely what the world thinks of 
you, and the breaches you have to repair in 
your reputation. Notwithstanding all the pre- 
tended friends by whom you are surrounded, 
the moment you see me depart, you may bid 
adieu to truth ; you will no longer find any per 
son who will tell it you.” ia ole 


Third letter from the same. 

J] did not understand your letter of this. 
morning: this I told you because it was the 
ease. I understand that of this evening ; do 
not imagine I shall ever return an answer to it, 
I am too anxious to forget what it contains ; and 
although you excite my pity, I am not proof 
against the bitterness with which it has filled 
my mind. I! descend to trick and cunning — 


‘with you! I! accused of the blackest of all in- 


famies! Adieu, I regret your having the — 
adieu. I know -not what I say ——adieu: I 
shall be very anxious to forgive you. You will 
come when vou please; you will be better re- 
ceived than your suspicions deserve. All I have 
to desire of you is not to trouble yourself about 
my reputation.. The opinion of the world con- 
cerning me is of but little importance in my 
esteem. My conduct is good, and this is suffi- 
eient for me, Besides I am ignorant of what has 


. 
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1appened to the two persons who are dear to 
me as they are to you.” 0 


This last letter extricated me from a terrible 
embarrassment, and threw me into another of 
almost the same magnitude. Although these © 
letters and answers were sent and returned the 
same day with an extreme rapidity, the interval _ 

‘had been sufficient to place another between my 
rage and transport, and to give me time to re- 
flect on the enormity of my imprudence. Ma- 
dame d’H had not recommended to me 
any thing so much as to remain quiet, to leave 
her the care of extricating herself, and to avoid, 

especially at that moment, all noise and rupture; 
and I, by the most open and atrocious insults, 
took the properest means of carrying rage to 
its greatest height in the heart of a woman who 
was already but too well dispesed to it. I now 
could naturally expect nothing from her but an 
answer so haughty, disdainful, and expressive 
of contempt, that I could not, without the ut- 
most meanness, do otherwise than immediately 
quit her house. Happily she, more adroit than 

I was furious, avoided, by the manner of her 
answer, -reducing me to that extremity. But 
it was necessary either to quit or immediately 
go and see her; the alternative was inevitable; 
I resolved on the latter, though I foresaw how 
much I must be embarrassed in the explanation: ° 
For how was I to get through it without expos- 
ing either Madame d’ H—— or Therésa? and. 

‘woe to her whom I should have named! There 
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was nothing that the vengeance of an impla-. 
cable and an intriguing woman did not make, 
me fear for the person who should be the object. 
of it. It was to prevent this misfortune that in 
my letter I had spoken of nothing but suspicions, 
that I might not be under the necessity of pro-. 
ducing my proofs. This, it is true, rendered. 
my transports less excusable, no simple ‘suspi- 
cions being sufficient to authorise me to treat: 
a woman, and especially a friend, in. the man- 
ner I had treated Madame D’ y- Buthere 
begins the noble task I worthily fulfilled of ex-. 
plating my faults and secret weaknesses by. 
charging myself with such of the former as L 
- was incapable of committing, and which I never. 
did commit. Gh 
I had- not to bear the*attack I had expected,, 
and fear was the greatest evil I received from, 
it. - At my approach,’ Madame D’ y threw, 
her arms about my neck, bursting into tears. 
This, unexpected reception, and by an old 
friend, extremely affected me: I also shed - 
many tears. I said to her a few words which 
had not much meaning ; she uttered others with 
still less, and every thing ended here. Supper 
was served; we sat down to table, where, in 
expectation of the explanation I imagiried to — 
be deferred until supper was over, I made a 
very poor figure; for I am so overpowered by 
the most trifling inquietude of mind that I can- 
not conceal it from persons the least clear-sight- 
ed. My embarrassed appearance must have 
given her courage, yet she did not risk any 
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thing upon that foundation. ‘There was no 


more explanation after than before supper ; 
noné took place on the next day, and our little 
téte-a-téte conversations consisted of indifferent 
things, of some complimentary words on my _ 
part, by which, while I informed her I could 

not say more relative to my suspicions, Iasserted, 
with the greatest truth, that, if they were ill- 
founded, my whole life should be employed in 
repairing the injustice. She did not show the 
least curiosity to know precisely what they were, 
nor for what reason ] had formed them, and 
all our peace-making consisted, on her part as 
well as on mine, in the embrace at our first 
meeting. Since Madame D’-—~y was the only 
person offended, at least in form, I thought it 
was hot for me to strive to bring about an 
éélaircissement for which she herself did not seem 
epxious, and I returned as I had come; con- 
tinuing, besides, to live with her upon the 


_ same footing as before, I soon almost entirely 


forgot the quarrel, and foolishly believed she 


had done the same, because she seemed not to 
femember what had passed. ‘ ; 

' This, as it will soon appear, was not the 
only vexation caused me by weakness; but I 
had others not less disagreeable, which I had 
hot brought upon myself. ‘The only cause of 
these was a desire of forcing me from my soli- 
tude*, by means of tormenting me. These ori- 


ginated from Diderot and the d’ Hs, Siftce 


i3 That is, to take from it the old woman who was 
wanted in the conspiracy. It is astonishing that, during 
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serious. After the publication of the Fils’ 
Naturel he had setit me a copy of it; which I. 
had read with the interest and attention I ever 
bestowed on the works of a friend. In reading 
the kind of poem annexed to it, I was surprised 
and rather grieved to find in it, amongst se- 
veral things, disobliging but supportable, against — _ 
men in solitude, this bitter and severe sentence 
without the least softening: J] nya qué le mé+ 
chant qui soit seul.* ‘This sentence is equivocal, 
aiid seems to present “a double meaning; the 
one true, the other false; since it is impossible 
that a man who is determined to femain alone, 
ean do the least harm to any body, and conse- 
quently he cannot be wicked. ‘The sentence ini 
itself therefore requited an interpretation ; thé- 
more so from an author who, when he sent it 
to the press, had a friend retired from the 
world. It appeared to me shocking and un- 
civil, either to have forgotten that solitary friend, 
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are FONG MY * : ’ 
this. long quarrel, my stupid confidence prevented me 
from comprehending that it was not I but she whom they 
wanted at Paris, 
_ ~ * The wicked only is alone, 
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or, in remembering him, not to have made from 
the general maxim the honourable and Just ex-, — 
ception which. he owed, not only to his friend, 
but to so many respectable sages, who, in all 
ages, have sought for peace and tranquillity 
in retirement, and of whom, for the first time - 
since the creation of the world, a writer took 
it into his head indiscriminately to make so 
many villains. } . 
_ Thad a great affection and the most sincere 
_esteem for Diderot, and fully depended upon 
his having the same sentiments for me. But 
tired with his indefatigable obstinacy in con- 
tinually opposing my inclinations, taste, and. 
manner of living, and every thing which re-. 
lated to no person but myself; shocked at see- 
ing a man younger than I was wish, at all. 
events, to govern me like a child; disgusted 
with his facility in promising, and his negli- 
_ gence in performing; weary of so many ap- 
pointments given by himself and capriciously. 
broken, while new ones were again given 
only to be again broken; displeased at uselessly 
waiting for him three or four times a mont 
on the days he had assigned, and in dining 
alone at night after having gone to Saint De- 
nis to meet him, and waited the whole day for. 
his coming ; my heart was already full of these 
multiplied injuries. This last appeared to me 
still more serious, and gave me infinite pain, 
I wrote to complain of it, but in so mild and 
tender a manner that I moistened my paper 
with my tears, and my letter was sufficiently 
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affecting to have drawn others from. himself. 
It would be impossible to guess his answer on 
this subject; it was literally as follows: * I 
am glad my work has pleased and affected you. 
You are not of my opinion relative to hermits. 
Say as much good of them as you please, you 
will be the only one in the world of whom ¥ 
shall think well: even on this there would be 
much to say were it possible to speak toyou with- 
out giving you offence. A woman eighty years 
ofage! &c. A phrase of a letter from the son’ 
of Madame D’ y, which, if I know you well, 
must have given you much pain, has been men- 
tioned to me.” eas 
-. The two last expressions of this letter want 
explanation. . fe ae 
- Soon after I went to reside at the Hermit- 
e, Madame le Vasseur seemed dissatisfied 
with her situation, and to think the habitation 
-too retired. Having heard she had expressed 
her dislike to the ee I offered to send her 
back to Paris, if that were more agreeable to. 
her; to pay her lodging, and to have the same 
care taken of her as if she remained with me. 
She rejected my offer, assured me she was very 
well satisfied with the Hermitage, and that the 
country air was of service to her. This was 
evident, for, if I may so speak, she seemed to 
become young again, and enjoyed better health 
than at Paris. Her daughter told me her 
mother would, on the whole, have been very 
- sorry to quit the Hermitage, which was really a _ 
delightful abode, being fond of the little amuse- 
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ments of the garden and the care of the fruit, of 

which she had the handling, but that she had - 
said, what she had been desired to say, to indue 

me to return to Paris. tt 

Failing in this attempt. they endeavoured. to 
obtain by a scruple the effect which complai- — 
sance had not produced, and. construed into a 
crime my keeping the old woman at a distance 
from the succours of which, at her age, she 
might be in need. . They did not recollect that 
she, and many other old people, whose lives 
were prolonged by the air of the country, 
might obtain these succours at Montmoreney, 


_ near to which I lived; as if there were no old 


with extreme yoracity, was subject to over- 
flowings of bile and to strong diarrheeas, which 
' lasted several days, and served her instead of 
_ glysters. At Paris she neither did. nor took 
any thing for them, but left nature to. itself. 
She observed the same rule. at the Hermitage, 

knowing it was the best thing she could ae 
No matter, since there were ‘not in. the coun- 
try either physicians or apothecaries, keeping 
her there must, no doubt, be with the desire 
ef putting an end to her existence, although 
she was in perfect health. Diderot should have 
‘determined at what age, under pain of being 
‘punished for homicide, it is no longer permitted 
to let.old people remain out of Paris...) 
This was one of the atrocious accusations 
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from which he did not —_ mein his remark ; 
that. none but the wicked were alone; and. ae 
meaning of his pathetic exclamation with the 
et cetera, which he had benignantly added: A 
: wmomnon of eighty years of age! &c. 

I thought:the best answer that could be. given 
oe this reproach would be from Madame’ le 
Vasseur herself. I desired her to write freely 
and naturally her sentiments to Madame D’— 

To relieve her from all constraint I would: pot 
see her letter. I showed her that Iam going 
to transcribe. -I'wrote it to Madame D’—y, 
upon the subject of an. answer I wished to 
return to a letter still more severe from Di-. _ 
_derot, and.which she had preg iy me from - 
peeing) st atu 


ist if Time 
oo My see friend ; Madore le Vasseur is to 
swrite to. you: I have desired her to tell you sin- 
cerely what she thinks. To remove from her 
-all constraint, I have intimated to her that I will 
not see what she writes, and I beg of you not 
to communicate to me any part of the contents 
of her letter. ; 
* T will not send my letter because you: ‘ap 
not choose I should; but, feeling myself 
tievously offended, it vase be baseness: and 
fils ehood;- of either of which it is impossible for 
me to be guilty, to acknowledge myself in the 
wrong. Holy writ cofmmands him’ to whom a 
__ blow is given, to turn the other cheek, but not 
tovask. Bisson. Do you remember the man in 
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the comedy who exclaims, while he is giving 


another blows with his staff? This is the part 
‘of a philosopher ! x 
_ © Po not flatter yourself that he will be pre- 
vented from coming by the bad weather we now 


have. His rage will give him the time and ~ 


‘strength which friendship refuses him, and it 
will be the first time in his life he ever came 
-upon the day he had appointed. 

“< He will neglect nothing to come and repeat 
to me verbally the injuries with which he loads 
‘me in his letters; I will endure them all with 
‘patience. He will return to Paris to be ill 
again ; and, according to custom, I shall be a 
‘very hateful man. What is to be done? En- 
dure it all. 

_ © But do not you admire the wisdom of the 
man who would absolutely come to Saint Denis 
in a hackney coach to dine there, bring me home 
‘ma hackney coach, and whose finances, eight 
“days afterwards, oblige him to come to the 

_Hermitage on foot? It is not possible, to speak 
chis own language, that this should be the style 
‘of sincerity. But were this the case, strange 
changes of fortune must have happened in the 
course of a week. 


‘J join in your affliction for the illness: of — 


madame, your mother, but you will perceive 


your grief is not equal to mine. We suffer less 


by seeing the persons we love ill, than when 

they are unjust and cruel. ay n 
* Adieu, my good friend, I shal] never agai 

mention to you this unhappy affair. ~ You speak 


em 
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of going to Paris with an unconcern, which, at 
-any other time, would give me pleasure.” __ 

I wrote to Diderot, telling him what I-had | 
done, relative to Madame le Vasseur, upon the 
proposal of Madame D’——y, herself; and 
Madame le Vasseur having, as it may be ima- 
gined, chosen to remain ‘at the Hermitage, 
where she enjoyed a good state of health, always 
had company, and lived very agreeably, Diderot, 
not knowing what else to attribute to me asa 
crime, construed my precaution into one, and 
discovered another in Madame le Vasseur con- 
tinuing to reside at the Hermitage, although 

- this was by her own choice; and though her © 


i 


going to Paris had, and still depended upon ~ 

herself where she would continue to receive the 

same succours from me as 1 gave to her in my 
house. ; ee Bai oy me 


This is the explanation of the first. reproach 
in the letter of Diderot. That of the second is 
- inthe letter which follows. ‘* The learned man, 
(a name given in a joke by Grimm to the son 
of Madame D’ y,) must have informed you 
there were upon the rampart twenty poor per- 
~ sons who were. dying with cold and hunger, and 
waiting for the farthing, you Mine ave 
them. This is a specimen of our little babbling. 
———— And if you understand the rest it would 
“amuse you perhaps.” . ait sat 
_., My answer to this terrible argument, of 
which Diderot seemed so proud, was in the fol- 
lowing words: e-pdinanl 
_/ 1 think I answered the learned man; that 
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is the farmer-general, that I did not pity the 
_ poor whom he had seen upon the rampart, ~ 
' waiting for my farthing ; that he had probably. 
amply made it up to them; that I appointed 
him my substitute, that the poor of Paris . 
would have no reason to complain of the 
change; and that I should not easily find so 
- good a one for the poor of Montmorency, who 
were in: much greater need of assistance. 
Here is a good and respectable old man, who, 
after having worked hard all his ‘life-time, no 
Tonger being able to continue his labours, is in 
_ his old days dying with hunger. My ‘con- 
science is more satisfied: with the two sols I give 
him every Monday, than with the hundred 
farthings I should have distributed amongst all 
the beggars on the rampart. You are pleasant 
men, you philosphers, while you consider the 
inhabitants of cities as the only persons whom 
~ you ought to befriend. It is inthe country men 
learn how to love and serve humanity ; all they 
_ learn in cities is'to despise it.” salad 

_ Such were the singular scruples on which a 
man of sense had the folly to attribute to me as. 
a crime my retiring from Paris, and pretended 
to prove to me by my own example, that it was 
not possible to live out of the capital without 
becoming a bad man. I cannot at present con- 
ceive how I could be guilty of the folly of an- 
swering him, and of suffering myself to be 
angry, instead of laughing in his face. How- 
ever the decisions of Madame D’-——y, and 
the clamours of the Coterie H——e, had so far 
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operated in her favour, that I) was. generally 
thought to be ‘in the wrong; and that Madame 
eH herself, very :partial to’ Diderot, -in- 
sisted upon my going ‘to ‘see him at. Paris, and 
’ making all the advances:towards an .accommo- 


dation, which, full:and sincere as it wasonamy 


‘part, was not of long duration. _The-victorious 
‘argument, by which she subdued my-heart, was, 
that at that moment Diderot was. in distress. 
Besides ‘the ‘storm excited ‘against the Eneyclo- 
edie, he had then another violent one to.make 
head. against, ‘relative to!his piece, which, not- 
withstanding the short ‘history he had :printed 
-at the head ofit, he was.accused of having ¢n- 
tirely ‘taken from :Goldoni., Diderot, .more 
wounded by criticisms than Voltaire, »was over- 
-whelmed by them. Madame de Grafigny ‘had 
‘been malicious enough to spread a report) that I 
had-broken with him on this:account. [thought 
it would be just-and generous ‘publicly to prove 
the contrary, and I went to pass two days, not 
only with him, but at his lodgings. This since 
Thad taken up my abode at the Hermitage, 
“was my second journey'to Paris. Ihad made ~ 
the first to ‘run ‘to ‘poor Gauffecourt, who had 
‘had ‘a ‘stroke of apoplexy, from which he has 
mever perfectly: recovered: \I did not quit the 
side of his pillow until ‘he was so far restored,as 
‘to’have no farther need:of my assistance... 

- Diderot received me:well.) How:many wrongs 
sare effaced by the embraces iof a friend! after 
these, what resentment can remain in the heart ? 
We came to but little “explanation... This is 
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sibettlas for reciprocal invectives. The only 
thing necessary is to know how to forget them. 
“There had been no under-hand proceedings, 
none at least that had come to my knowledge: 
the case was not the same with Madame D’ Tee 
He showed me the plan of the Pere de Famille * 

‘This, said I to him, is the best defence of hte 
Fils Naturel. Be silent, give your attention to 
this piece, and then throw it at the head of your 
‘enemies as the only answer you think proper to 
‘make them. . He did so and was satisfied. with 
what. he had done. I had six months before 
‘sent him the two first parts of my Eloisa to have 
his opinion upon them. He had not yet read 


‘the workover. We read a part of it together. 


‘He found this feudllet, that was his term, by 


5 ‘which he meant loaded with words and redun- 


‘dancies. I myself had already perceived it; but 
‘it was the babbling of the fever: I have never 


“been able to correct it. The last parts are not 


‘the same. -The fourth especially, and the sixth, 


are master-pieces of diction. 


Tately: take me to sup with M. 7H 


The day after my arrival, he would ‘bic 
k. 
‘We were far from agreeing upon this point; 


for I wished even to get rid of the bargain 
‘for the manuscript on chemistry, for which I 
‘was enraged to be obliged to that man. 


Diderot carried all before him. He swore 
d’H—k loved me with all his heart, said 
I bas Roegive him his manner, which was the 


* * Father of the ge 3a comely by Diderot. 
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sate to every body, and more disagreeable to — 
his friends than to others. He observed to 
me that, refusing the produce of this manu- . 
script, after having accepted it two years be- 
fore, was an affront to the donor which he 
had not deserved, and that my refusal might 
be interpreted into a secret reproach, for hav- 
ing waited so long to conclude the bargain. I 
see, added he, d’H———k every day, and know 
better than you do the nature of his disposi- 
‘tion.. Had you reason to be dissatisfied with 
him, do you think your friend capable of ad- 
vising you to do a mean thing? In short, | 
with my accustomed weakness, I suffered my- 
self to be prevailed upon, and we went to sup. 
with the baron, who received me as he usually 
had done. But his wife received me coldly. 
and almost uncivily. I saw nothing in her ~ 
which resembled the amiable Caroline, who, 
when a maid, expressed for me so many good 
wishes. I thought I had already perceived 
that since Grimm had frequented the house of 
ad’A—e, I had not met there so friendly a 
reception. F Hef rg 
Whilst. I was at Paris, St. L——t arrived 
there from the army. As I was not acquainted 
with his arrival, I did not see him until after 
my return to the country, first at thé C——e, 
and afterwards at the Hermitage; to which he 
came with Madame d’?H——., and invited him- 
self to dinner with me. It may be judged 
whether or not I received him with pleasure)! 
But I felt one still greater at seeing the good 
Kt Poo ws 
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understanding between my guests. Satisfied 
with not having disturbed their happiness,: I 
myself was happy in being a witness. toit, and. 
IT can‘safely assert that, during the whole of my 
med passion, and especially at the moment. of 
which I’ speak, had it been in my power to — 
take from him Madame @’H. I would not 
have’ done it, nor should I have so much «as 
- Been tempted to undertake it. I found her so 
amiable in her passion for St. L——t, that I 
could scarcely imagine she would have been as 
much so’ had she loved me instead of him; and 
without wishing to disturb their union, all I 
really desired of her was to permit herself. to be 
loved. Finally, however violent my passion 
may have been for this lady, I found it as agree« 
‘able'to be the confident as the object: of her 
amours, and I never for a moment considered 
her lover as a rival, but always as-my friend, 
It will be said this was not love: be it so, but 
it was something more. J. essibrs 
* As for St. L——t, he behaved like an honest 
and a judicious man: as 1. was the only persom 
culpable, so was I the only one who was pu= 
nished; this, however, was with the greatest 
indulgence. - He treated me severely, but in a 
friendly manner, and I perceived I had lost 
something in his esteem, but not the least part 
of his friendship. For this I consoled myself, 
‘knowing it would be much more easy to me to 
recover one than the other, and that he had 
too much sense’ to confound an involuntary 
weakness and a passion with a vice of character. 
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Uf even I were in. fault in all that had aaa I 

' was but very little so. Had I first sought 
after his mistress; had not he himself sent her 

tome? Did not she come in search of me? 
Could I avoid receiving her? What could 
Ido? They themselves had done the evil, and 
I was the person on whom it fell. In my 
situation they would have done as much as I 
did, and perhaps.more: Re however estimable 
end faithful Madame d’H might be, she 
was still a woinan ; her lover was absent ; oppor- 
tunities were frequent ; temptations strong ; and 
it would have been very difficult for her always 
to have-defended herself with, the same success — 
against a more enterprising man. We cer- 
tainly. had done a great deal in our situation, 

in placing boundaries beyond which we never 

permitted ourselves to pass. 

Although at the bottom of my heart I pear 
evidence sufficiently honourable in my favour, 
- SO Many appearances were against me, that 
the invincible shame always. predominant in 
me, gave me invhis presence the appearance of 
guilt, and of this he took advantage for the 
purpose of humbling me: a single circum- 
stance will describe this reciprocal situation. 
I read to him, after dinner, the letter Ihad 
_ written the preceding year to Voltaire, and of 
which St, L——-t had heard speak. Whilst I 
was. reading he fell . asleep, and I, lately, sO 
haughty, at present so foolish, dared not stop, 
and continued to read whilst ‘he continued to 
snore, Such were my indignities, and such 
; , BE 4 ; 
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his revenge ; but. his generosity never pers 
mitted him to exercise them, except betweeri 
ourselves. 

- After his return to the army, I found Mas 
dame d*H. greatly changed in her manner 
with me. At this I was as much surprised as _ 
if it had not been what I ought to have ~ 
expected ; it affected me more than it ought 
to have done, and did me considerable harm, 


_ It seemed that every thing from which I ex- 


pected a cure, still plunged deeper into my 


heart the dart, which I at length broke iy 


rather than drew out. 
_I was quite determined to conquer wiryeeley 
and Jeave no means untried ‘to change my, 


foolish passion into a pure and lasting friend- 
_ ship. For this purpose I had formed the finest 


projects in the world ; for the execution of which 
the concurrence of Madame @’H. was nle- 
cessary. When I wished to speak to her T 


‘found her absent and embarrassed ;_ I perceived 
I was no longer agreeable to hier; and that 


something had passed which she would not 
communicate to me, and which I have never 


‘yet known. .This change, and the impossi-~ 


bility of knowing the reason of it, grieved me 
to the heart. She asked me for her letters; 
these I returned her with a fidelity of which 
she did me the insult to doubt for a moment. 
This doubt was another wound given to my 
heart, with which she must have been so well 
acquainted. She did me justice, but not imme- 
diately: 1 understood that an examination of 
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the packet I had sent her, made her perceive her 
error: I saw she reproached herself with it, by 
which I was a gainer of something. She could 
not take back her letters without returning me 
mine. She told me she had burnt them: of 
this I dared to doubt in my turn, and I confess 
I doubt of it at this moment. No, such letters 
‘as mine to her were, are never thrown into the 
fire. Those of Eloisa have been found ardent. 
~Heavens ! what would have been said of these? 
No, no, she, who can inspire a like passion, will 
never have the courage to burn the proofs of it. 
But I am not afraid of her having made a bad 


ase of them: of this I do not think her capable; es 


‘and besides, I had taken proper measures to_ 
“prevent it. The foolish, but strong apprehen-~ 
sion of raillery, had made me begin this cor- 
respondence in a manner to secure my letters © 
from all communication. I carried the famili- 
arity I permitted myself with her in my intoxica- 
tion so far as to speak to her in the singular num- 
ber: but what theeing and thouing ! she certainly 
could not be offended with it. Yet she several 
times complained, but this was always useless : 
her complaints had no other effect than that 
of awakening my fears, and I besides could not 
suffer myself to lose ground. If these letters be 
not yet destroyed, and should they ever be made 
public, the world will see in what manner I have 
‘Joved. - ey Mie) ; 
The grief caused me by the coldness of 
. Madame d’H——-, and the certainty of not 
having merited it, made me take the singular 
F 5 
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yesolution to complain of it to St. L-—t him,- 
‘self. While waiting the effect of the letter I 
wrote to him, I sought dissipations to which I 
‘ought sooner to have had recourse.  Fétes 
- were given at the C e, for which I com- 
posed music. The pleasure of honouring my- 
__._'self-in the eyes of Madame @’H ‘by a talent’ 
_ ‘sheloved, warmed my imagination, and another 
_ object still contributed to give it animation, this 
was the desire the author of the Devin du Village 
‘had of showing he understood music; for I had 
perceived some persons had, for a*considerable 
time’ past, endeavoured to render this doubtful, 
‘at least with respect to composition. My begin- 
ning at Paris, the ordeal through which I had 
several times passed there, both at the house of 
“M. D n and that of M. de ja Popliniere; 
‘the quantity of music I had composed during 
fourteen years in the midst of the most cele- 
“brated masters and before their eyes: — finally, 
“the opera of the Muses Gallantes, and that even 
‘of the Devin; a motet. I had composed «for 
‘Mademoiselle Fel; and which she had ‘sung at 
‘the spiritual concert; the frequent conferences 
‘T had had upon this fine ‘art with the first com- 
“posers, all.seemed to prevent or dissipate a doubt 
of such a nature. This however existed: even 
“at the C e, and in the mind of M. D’——y 
“himself. Without appearing to observe it, <I 
_undertook to compose him a motet for the 
“dedication of the chapel of the C——e,-and I . 
‘begged him to make choice of the words, +: He 
directed De Linant, the tutor to his son, to 
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furnish me with these. De Linant gave me 


words proper to the subject, and in a week 


after I had received them, the motet was finished. 
This time, spite was my Apollo, arid never did 
better music come from my hand. The words 
began with:. Ecce sedes hic tonantis. (1 have 
since. learned these were by Santeuil, and that 
M. de Linant had without scruple appropriated 


‘them to himself.) The grandeur of the open- 
ing is suitable to the words, and the rest of the ~ _ 


‘motet is so elegantly harmonious that. every one 
was struck with it. I bad composed it for a great 


orchestra. D——’y procured the best perform- ; 
ers, Madame Bruna, an Italian singer, sung the 


motet, and was well accompanied. The com- 


position succeeded so well, that it was afterwards. 


performed at the spiritual concert, where, in 


spite of secret cabals, and, notwithstanding it_ 


was badly executed, it. was twice generally ap- 
_plauded. I gave, for the birth day of M. D-—y, 
the idea of a kind of piece half dramatic and 
half pantomimical, of which I also composed 
the music. ‘Grimm, on his arrival, heard speak 
of my musical success. An hour afterwards not. 
a word. more was said upon the subject; but 


there no lenger:remained a doubt, not at least 


that I know of, of my knowledge of compo- 
sition, . Fo 

Grimm was scarcely arrived at the C——e, 
where I already did not much amuse myself, 


before he made it insupportable to. me by airs I 
never before saw in any person, and of which’ 
Ihad no idea, The evening before he came, _ 
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I was dislodged from the chamber of favour, 
contiguous to that of Madame D’ y; it was 
prepared for Grimm, and, instead of it, I was 
put into another further off. In this manner, 
said I laughingly to Madame D’ y, new- 
comers displace those which are established. 
She seemed embarrassed. I was better ac- 
quainted the same evening with the reason for 
the change, in learning that between her 
chamber and that I had quitted there was a 
private door which she had thought needless to 
show me. Her intercourse with Grimm was 
“not a secret either in her own house or to the 
public, not even to her husband; yet, far from 
confessing it ‘to me, the confident of secrets 
-. reore important to her, and which she was sure 
would be faithfully kept, she constantly denied 
_ it in the strongest manner. I comprehended 
this reserve proceeded from Grimm, who, 
though entrusted with all my secrets, did not 


-chuse I should be so with any of his. . 
However prejudiced I was in favour of this 
man by my former sentiments, which were not 
extinguished, and by the real merit he had, all 
was not proof against the cares he took to 
destroy it. He received me like the Compte 

_ de Tuffiére; he scarcely deigned to return my 

salute; he never once spoke to me, and pre- 
vented my speaking to him, by not making me 
any answer; he every where passed first, and 
took the first place without ever paying me the 

least attention. All this would have been sup- 

portable had he not accompanied it with a 
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shocking affectation, which may be judged of by 
one example taken from a hundred. One eveii- 
ing Madame D’——-y, finding herself a little 
indisposed, ordered something for her supper 
to be carried into her chamber, ‘and went up 
stairs to sup by the side of her fire. She asked 
me to go up with her, which J did. Grimm 
came afterwards. The little table was already 
placed, and there were but two covers. Supper 
was served: Madame D’ y took her place 
on one side of the fire, Grimm:took an armed 
chair, seated himself at the other, drew the little 
table between them, opened his napkin, and 
prepared himself for eating without speaking to 
. me asingle word. Madame D’ y blushed 
at his behaviour, and, to induce him to repair 
his rudeness, offered me her place. He said 
~ nothing, nor did he ever look at me. Not being 
able to approach the fire, I walked about the 


chamber until a cover was brought. Indisposed — 


as I was, elder than himself, longer acquainted 
in the house than he had been, the person who 
had introduced him there, and to whom, as 


favourite of the lady, he ought to have done 


the honours of it, he suffered me to sup at the 


end. of the table, at a distance from the fire, 


without showing me the least civility. His 
- whole behaviour to me corresponded with this 


example of it. He did not treat me precisely 


as his inferior, but he looked upon me as a 
cypher. I could scarcely recognise the same 
Grimm, who at the house of the P. de 
Ss G , thought himself honoured when 
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I cast:my eyes upon him. _ I had still more dif- 
ficulty in reconciling this profound silence and 
insulting haughtiness with the tender friendship 
he professed for me to those wham he knew to be 
my real friends. It is true the only proofs he gave 
of it was pitying my wretched fortune, of which 
I did not complain; compassionating my sad 
fate, with which I was satisfied ;, and lamenting 
to see me obstinately refuse the benevolent ser- 
vices he said he wished to render me. ‘Thus 
was it he artfully made the world admire his 
affectionate generosity, blame my ungrateful 


_misanthrophy, and insensibly accustomed -peo- 


ple to imagine there was nothing more between 
a protector like him and a wretch like myself, 
than a connection founded upon ‘benefactions 
on one part, and obligations on the other, with- 
out once thinking of a friendship between equals. 
For my part, I have vainly sought to discover 
in what I was under an obligation to this new 
protector. I had lent him money, he had never 
lent me any; I had attended him in his illness, 
he scarcely came to see me in mine; I had 
given him all my friends, he never had given 
me any of his; I had said every thing I could 
in his favour, and if ever he.has spoken of me 
it has been less publicly and in another manner. 
He has never either rendered or offered. me the 
least service of any kind. How, therefore, was 
he my Meczenas? In what manner was I pro« 
tected by him? This was incomprehensible to 
me, and still remains so. . : » 

It is true he was more or less arrogant with 
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every body, but I was the only person, with 
whom he was brutally sq,. I remember St. - 
L—t once ready to thropgh a plate at. his 
head, upon his, in some measure, giving him 
the lie at table by vulgarly saying: that isnot - 
true. With his naturally imperious manner he 
- had the self-sufficiency of an upstart, and be= 
came ridiculous by being extavagantly imper- 
“tinent. Am intercourse with the great had so 
far intoxicated him that he gave himself airs 
which none but the contemptible part of them 
ever assume. He never ealled his lacquey but 
‘by £2! as if amongst the number of his ser- 
vants my lord had not known which was in: 
waiting,» When he sent him to buy any thing, 
he threw the money upon the ground instead 
of putting it into his hand. In short, entirely 
forgetting he was a man, he treated him with. 
such shocking contempt, and so cruel a disdain 
in every thing, that the poor Jad, a very good 
creature, whom Madame D’ -y had recom- 
mended, quitted his service without any. other 
complaint than that of the impossibility of en- 
during such treatment. This was‘the la Fleur 
of this new presuming upstart. wie 
.. All these things were nothing more tha 
ridiculous, but, quite opposite to my. character, 
‘they contributed to render him suspicious, to 
me. I could easily imagine that a man, whose . 
head was so much deranged- could. not_have a 
heart well placed. He piqued himself upon 
nothing se much as upon sentiment. How 
could this agree with defects which are peculiar 
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to little minds? How can the continued over> 
' flowings of a susceptible heart suffer it to be in- 
_ cessantly employed in so many little cares rela- 
_ tive to the person? He who feels his heart in- 
flamed with this celestial fire, strives to diffuse 
it, and wishes to show what he internally is. 
He would wish to place his heart in his counte- 
nance, and thinks not of other paint for his 
cheeks. ‘tl Moai 
Tremember the summary of his morality, 
which Madame D”’ y had mentioned to me, 
__-and-adopted. This consisted in one single ar- 
ticle: that the sole duty of man is to follow all 
the inclinations of his heart. This morality, 
when I heard it mentioned, gave me great mat- ~ 
ter of reflection, although I at first considered 
it solely as. a play of wit. But I soon perceived — 
. it was principle really the rule of his conduct, 
and of which I afterwards had, at my own 
'-expence, but too many convincing proofs. It. 
is the interior doctrine Diderot has so frequently 
intimated to me, but which I never heard him 
explain, 


I remembered having’ several years before 
been frequently told that Grimm was false, 
that he had nothing more than the appear-. 
ance of sentiment, and particularly that he . 
did not love me. I recollected several little. 
anecdotes which I had heard of him by M. de 


Fo land Madame de C -x, neither. 
of whom esteemed him, and to whom he must 
have been known, as Madame de C -—xX was 


daughter to Madame de R- t, the intimate — 
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friend of the late Comte de F—, and that M: 
de F——1, at that time very intimate with’ the 
Viscount de P- —c, had lived a good deal at 
the Palais Royal precisely when Grimm began 
_ to introduce himself there. All Paris heard of 
his despair after the death of the Comte de 
_ F—e. It was necessary to support the reputa-_ 
tion he had acquired after the rigours of Ma- 
demoiselle Fel, and of which I, more than any 
other person, should have’ seen -the imposture, 
had I been less blind. He was obliged to be 
dragged to the Hotel de Castries, where he 
worthily played his part, abandoned to the 
most mortal affliction. There, he every morn- 
ing went: into the garden to weep at his ease, 
holding before his eyes his handkerchief moist- 
ened with tears, as long as he was in sight 
of the hotel, but at the ‘turning of a certain 
alley, people, of whom he littie thought, saw 
him instantly put his handkerchieftinto | his poc- 
ket and take out of it a book. This observa- 
tion, which was repeatedly made, soon became 
public in Paris, and was almost as ‘soon forgot- 
ten. I myself had forgotten it; a circumstance 
in which I was concerned brought it to my re- 


collection, I was at the point of deathin my _ 
bed, in the Rue de Grenelle. Grimm was in . _ 


the country; he came one morning, quite out — 
of breath, to see me, saying, he had arrived 
in town that very instant; and a moment after- 
wards I learned he had arrived the evening be- 
fore, and had been seen at the theatre. 

I heard manny things of the same kind; but 
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» an observation, which I was surprised not .to 
have made sooner, struck me more than every 
thing else. I had given to Grimm. all my 
friends without exception, they were all become 
his. I was so inseparable from him, that I 
should have had some difficulty in. CORREA 
to visit at a house where he was not received. 
Madame de Créqui was the only person who 
refused to admit him into her company, and 
whom, for that reason, I have seldom, since 
seen. Grimm, on his part, made himself other 
friends, as well by his own means, as by those 
of the Comte de ¥—e. Of all these, not one 
of them ever became my friend: he never said 
a word to induce me even to become acquainted 
with them, and not one of those, I sometimes 
met at his apartments, ever showed me: the 
least good will; the Comte de F—e, in whose 

house he lived, and with whom it consequently 
would have been agreeable to me to form some 
connection, not excepted, nor the Comte de 
S——g, his relation, with whom Grimm was 

till more intimate. , 

_. Add to this, my own friends, whom I made 
his, and who were all tenderly attached to me 
before this acquaintance, were no longer so the 
moment it was made. He never gave me one 

ofhis; I gave him all mine, and these he has 
taken from me. If these be the effects of friend- 


ship, what are those of enmity ? 
_ Diderot, himself, told me several times at 
the beginning that Grimm, in whom I had 
so much confidence, was not my friend, He 
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changed his language the moment he was no 
longer so himself. 
The manner in which I had disposed, of my 
children wanted not -the concurrence of any 
person. Yet I informed several of my friends 
of it, solely to make it known to them, and 
that I might not in their eyes appear. better 
than I was. These friends were three in 
number; Diderot, Grimm,’ and ' Madame 
D’——y. Duclos, the most worthy of my 
confidence, .was the only real friend whom I 
did not inform of it. He, nevertheless, knew. 
what I had done. By whom? This I know 
not. It is not very probable the perfidy came 
from Madame D’ y» who knew that by fol- 
lowing her example, had I been capable of doing 
it, I had in. my power the means of a cruel 
revenge. Itsremain therefore between Grimm 
and Diderot, then so much united,, especially 
against me, and it is probable this crime was 
common to them both. I,would lay a wager 
that. Duclos, to whom. I never told my secret, 
and who. consequently was at liberty to make 
what. use he pleased. of his information, is the 
only person who has not spoken of it again... — 
Grimm and Diderot, in, their project to take 
from. me the governesses, had used the greatest 
efforts to make Duclos enter into their views; 
but this he refused to.do with disdain. It was 
not until some time afterwards that I learned 
from him.what had passed between them on 
the subject; but. I,.learned at the time from 
_ Thérésa enough to perceive there was some - 
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“secret design, and that they wished to disposé 
of me, if not against my own consent, at least . 
without my knowledge, or had an intention of 
making these two persons serve as instru> 
ments of some project they had in~ view. 
This was far from upright conduct. The op-- 
position of Duclos is a convincing proof of it. 
‘They who think proper may believe it to be 
friendship. pit 
_ This pretended friendship was as fatal to me at 
home as it was abroad. 'The long and frequent 
conversations with Madame le Vasseur, for 
__ several years past, had made a sehsible change 
in this woman’s behaviour to me, and the 
change was far from being in my favour. 
What was the subject of these singular con- 
versations? Why such a profound mystery! 
Was.the conversation of that old woman agree- 
able “enough to take her into favour, and of 
sufficient importance to make of it so great 
a secret? During the two or'three years these 
colloquies had, from time to time, been con- 
tinued, they had appeared to me ridiculous; 
but when I thought of them again, they be- 
gan to astonish me. ‘This astonishment would 
have been carried to inquietude had I then 
known what the old creature was preparing 
for me. RE 

~ Notwithstanding the pretended zeal for my 
welfare, of which Grimm made such a public 
_ boast, difficult to reconcile with the airs he 
gave himself when we were together, I heard — 
nothing of -him from any quarter the least to 
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my advantage, and his feigned commiseration 
‘tended less to do me service than to render me 


contemptible. He deprived me as much as he 


‘possibly could of the resource I found in the 
employment I had chosen, by decrying me as a 
bad copyist. I confess he spoke the truth; 
but in this case, it was not for him to do it. 
He proved himself in earnest by employing 
another copyist, and prevailing upon every 
‘body he could, by whom I was engaged, to do 
the same. His intention might have been sup- 
posed to be that of reducing me to a dependence 
upon him and his credit for a subsistence, 
and to cut off the latter until I was brought to 
that degree of distress. Bet im 
-. All things considered, my reason imposed ~ 
silence upon my former prejudice, which still - 
‘pleaded in his favour. I judged his character 


to be at least suspicious, and with respect to 


his friendship I positively decided it to be 
false. I then resolved to see him no more, 
-and informed Madame D’—-—y of the resolu- 
tion I had taken, supporting it with several 
unanswerable facts, but which I have now 
forgotten. ae” ; 

She strongly combated my resolution with- 
out knowing how to reply to the reasons on 
which it was founded. She had not concerted 
with him; but the next day, instead of ex- 
_plaining herself verbally, she, with great ad- 
dress, gave me a letter they had drawn up 
together, and by which, without entering into 
tail of facts, she justified him by his con- 
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centrated character, attributed to me asa crime 
my having suspected him of perfidy towards 
his friend, and exhorted me to. come to an 
‘accommodation with him. This letter staggered 
me. Ina conversation we afterwards had to- 
- gether, and in, which I found her better pre- 
pared than she had been the first time, I 
suffered myself to be quite prevailed upon, 
and was -inclined to believe-.I might have 
judged erroneously. In this. case I thought I 
really had done a friend a very serious injury, 
which it was my duty to repair. In short, as 
Ahad already done several times with Diderot, — 
cand the baron.d’H- k, half:from inclination, 
and half from weakness, I made all the advances 
Thad a right to require; I went to.M. Grimm, 
like another George Dandin, to make him my 
‘apologies for the offence he had given me; 
still in the false persuasion, which, in the 
‘course of my life, has made me guilty of a 
thousand meannesses to my pretended friends, 
-that there is no-hatred which ‘may not be dis- 
‘armed by mildness and .proper behaviour; 
wheres, on the contrary, ‘the hatred ‘of the 
wicked becomes still more envenomed ‘by the 
-impossibility of finding ‘any thing to found it 
supon, and the sentiment ‘of their ‘own. injustice 
4is'another cause-of offence against ‘the person 
-who is the object of it. Thave, without going - 
-farther than my own history, a ‘strong ‘proof 
cof this. maxim ‘in Grimm, ‘and in T——_—, 
‘both become. my “implacable enemies from 
inclination, ‘pleasure, ‘and fancy, «withoutwhay- _ 
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ing been able to charge me with having 
done either of them the” most trifling in- 
jury*, and whose rage, like that of tigers, 
becomes daily more fierce by the facility sof 
satiating it. ’ / 
“I expected that Grimm, confused by my 
condescension and advances, would receive ‘me 
with open arms, and the most tender “friend- 
ship. He received me as a Roman Emperor 
would have done, and with a haughtiness I 
hever saw in any person but himself. I was 
by no means prepared for such a reception. 
When, in the embarrassment of the part I-had 
to act, and which was so unworthy of me, I 
had, in a few words, and with a timid air, ful- 
filled the object which had brought me to him; 
before he received me into favour, he pro- 
nounced, with a deal of majesty, an harangue 
he had prepared, and which contained a long 
enumeration of his rare virtues,.and especially 
these connected with friendship. He laid'great 
stress upon a thing which at first struck me a 
good deal: this was his having always pre- 
served the same friends. Whilst he Was yet 
speaking, I said to myself, it would be eruel 
for me to be the only exception to this rule. 
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* I did not give the surname of J ‘only to the 

latter until a long time after his enmity had been declared, 

_ and the persecutions:he brought upon me at Geneva and 

elsewhere. I soon suppressed the name the moment I 

perceived I was entirely his yictim. Mean vengeance is 

unworthy of: my heart, and hatred never takes the least 
 footin it, ; 447 
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He returned to the subject so frequently, and - 
with such affection, that I thought, if in this 
he followed nothing but the sentiments of his 
heart, he would be less struck with the maxim, 
and that he made of it an art useful to his 
views by procuring the means of accomplishing 
them. Until then I had been in the same 
situation; I had preserved all my first friends, 
those even from my tenderest infancy, without — 
haying lost one of them except. by death, and 
_ yet I had never before made the reflection: it 
was not a maxim I had prescribed myself. 
Since therefore the advantage was common 
to both, why did he boast of it in preference, if 
he had. not previously intended to deprive me 


7 of the merit? He afterwards endeavoured to 


humble me by proofs of the preference our 
common friends gave to him. -With this I 
was as well acquainted as himself; the ques- 
tion was, by what. means he had obtained. it ? 
whether it was by merit or address? by exalt- 
ing himself, or endeavouring to abase me? At 
last, when he had placed between us all the 
distance that he could add to the value of the 
favour he was about to confer, he granted me 
the kiss of peace, in a slight embrace which re- 
sembled the accolade which the king gives tonew - 
made knights. I was stupified with surprise; I 
knew not what to say; not a word could I utter, 
This whole scene had the appearance of the re- 
primand a preceptor gives to his pupil while he 
graciously spares inflicting the rod. never think 
of it without perceiving to what a degree judg- 
6 a 
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ments, founded upon appearances to which the 
vulgar give so much weight, are deceitful, and 
how frequently audaciousness and pridearefound 
in the guilty, and shame and embarrassment in’ 
the innocent. gisttel 
~ We were reconciled: this was a relief tomy — 
heart, which every kind of quarrel fills with 
anguish. It will naturally be supposed that a. 
like reconciliation changed nothing in his man-: 
ners ;'all it effected was to deprive me of the 
right of complaining of them. For this' reason 


. I took a resolution to endure every thing, and 
ay See 


for the future to say not a word. ae 
_- © So many successive vexations overwhelmed 
me to such a degree as to leave me but‘ little - 
power over my mind. Receiving no answer from. 
St. Lambert, neglected by Madame’ H+ _ 
and no longer daring to open my heart to any: 

_ person, I began to be afraid that by making 
friendship my idol, I should sacrifice my whole 
life'to chimeras. After putting all those with — 
whom I had been acquainted to the test, there 
remained but two who had preserved my esteemi,: 
and in whom my heart could confide: Duclogy 
of whom since my retreat to the Hermit- - 
age, I had lost sight, and St. Lamberts - 

_ [thought the only means of repairing the 
wrongs I had done the latter, was to open my= _ 
self to him without reserve, and I resolved to 
confess to him every thing by which his’ mis- 
tress should not be exposed... I have no doubt 
but’ this’ was another snare of my passion \to_ 
keep me nearer to her person; but I should — 
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- certainly have had, no, reserve with her Leila 
entirely submitting to his.direction, and. carry- 
ing:sincerity as far as it was possible to. doit... I 
was upon. the point. of writing to him a second 
letter, to which I was certain he would. have 


returned an ,answer, when L. learned the me- _ 


lancholy, cause of his silence relative tothe first. 
He had. been; unable to, support until the end — 
the fatigues of the campaign. Madame D’—y 
informed.me.he had. had an attack of the palsy; 
and;Madame & H-—-, ill from affliction, wrete 
me; two ior three days. afterwards. from Paris, ~ 
that he was going to. Adxelye Chapel lei to ‘take 
the. benefit,of the waters. I will. not: say this 
melaneholy circumstance: afflicted meas it did 


hers but Iam of opinion my. grief-of heart 


was as painful as her tears. The pain of know- 
- ing:-him:to-be in such a.state, increased by the 
fear’ lest. inquietude should have ¢ontributed 
too decasion: it, affected: me more than any. 
thing. that had.yet: happened, and. I felt. ‘most 
cruelly, a-want of fortitude, which in: my estim- 
ation: was necessary: to enable me: to’ support 
so. many misfortunes. Happily. this, generous, 
friend, did. not long leave: me so overwhelmed 
with affliction ; he. didinot forget me, notwith. 
standing: his. attack 5 and. I: soon: learned: from 
“himself:that I had. ill: judged his, sentiments, 
_and beén: too much alarmed for; his situation: It 
isnow time I should.come.to the grand reyolu- 
tionof my-destiny, to: the: catastrophe which-has 
a life reteoman parts so: different:from 
other, andy: a trifling::ca 
produced such terrible ig m on = 
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_ One.-day, little thinking of what was.to hap: 
pan Madame D’——y sent-for me. toithe:Chevs 
rette: |The moment, I saw her IL perceived:in 
her eyes and whole countenance:an appearance 


of uneasiness, which struck me the —— as 


L: am ‘immediately. going to. set. off for | Genevass 
my breast is. in a bad state, and my healaaaan 


ane that I must go and consult Tronchin; © 


I was. the more astonished. at. this. resolution: so 
suddenly. taken, and at the, beginning:, of the 
bad season. of the year, as thirty-six hours:hes 


fore she had. not, when. FE left. her, so, mutelivas — 


thought of it... I asked her: who she would. take 
with her... She said her son and M.. de-Linants 
and, afterwards carelessly- added,,. and: you,. bear, 
will, not’ you, go also? As I did. not thinkyshe 
spoke seriously,. knowing that at. that:. season of 


the year Iwas scarcely in.a situation.to. go outiof 


my, chamber, I joked. upon the utility of/ the 
company, of one sick, person to.another., ).She 
herself. had. not seemed to make the proposition 
seriously, and here: the matter, dropped.) The 
~ xest,of our conversation,ran upon:the neces 
preparations - for. her. _ journey, about:whi¢hishe. 
immediately gave, orders, being; determined: ‘to 
set, off within a.fortnight. . Sheslost: nothing:by 


ra 


my, refusal,, having pasrailed upep. hembislemd . 


to.accompany; her... do ied 
Ay few daysafterwarde. mi «cael cafriohedD idle 
-rot the..note I, am. going. to, transeribes: This 
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note, “simply doubled up, so’ that the contents 
were-easily read, was addressed to me at Ma- 
dame. D’——y’s, and ‘sent to M. de Linant, 
tutor.to the son, and confident to the’ mother. 


egg me . . Note from Diderot. 


~ “Tam naturally disposed to love you, and 
am born to give you trouble. I am informed 
Madame D’—-—y is going to Geneva, and do 
not hear you are to accompany her. My 
friend, you are satisfied with Madame D’—-y, 
you must go with her; if dissatisfied you 
ought still less to hesitate. Do you find the 
weight of the obligations you are under to her 
uneasy to you? This is an opportunity of dis- 
charging a part of them, and relieving your 
mind. Do you ever expect another opportu- 
nity like the present one, of giving her proofs 
of your gratitude? She is going to a country 
where she will be quite a stranger. She is ill, — 
and will stand in need of amusement and’ dis- 
sipation. 'The winter season too ! Consider, my 
friend. Your ill state of health may be a much 
“greater objection than I think it is; but are 
you now ‘more indisposed than you were 4 
month ago, or than you will be at the beginning 
of spring-? Will you, three months hence, be in 
a situation to perform the journey more at your 
ease than‘ at present? For my part, I cannot 
but observe to you, that were I unable to bear 
the shaking’ of the carriage, I would take my 
staff and follow her. ‘Have you no fears lest 
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- your conduct should ‘be misinterpreted? “You 
will be suspected of ingratitude, or of a secret 
motive. I well know that, let you do as you 
will, you will have in your favour the testimony 
of your conscience, but will this alone be suffi- 
cient, and is it permitted to neglect to a certain 
degree that which is necessary to acquire the 
approbation of others? What I now write, my 
good friend, is to acquit myself of what I think 
T owe to us both. Should my letter displease 
you, throw it into the fire, and let it be _for- 
gotten, I salute, love, and-embrace you.” 


Although trembling, and almost: blind with 
rage whilst I read this epistle, I remarked the - 
address with which Diderot affected a milder 
and more polite language than he had done in 
his former ones, wherein he never went farther 
than my dear, without ever deigning: to add 
the name of friend. I easily discovered the 
second-hand means by which the letter was con- 
veyed to me; the superscription, manner, and 
form aukwardly betrayed the manceuvre :: for 
we commonly wrote to each other by post, or 
the messenger of Montmorency, and ‘this ‘was 
the first and only time he sent me es letter by 
any other conveyance. 

As soon as the first transports of my ‘in tigied 
tion permitted me to write, I, with great pre- 
cipitation, wrote. him. the following answer, 
which I immediately carried from the Hermi- 
tage, where I then. was, to. the Chevrette, to 
shew it to Madame D+=—y, to whom, in! my 
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blind rage, I read the contents, as” sic as s the 
letter from Diderot, 


sat You: ontaied, my dear friend, either’ kite ; 
the magnitude of the obligations I am. under 
to Madame D’——y, to what a degree lam - 
' bound: by them, - whether or not she is desir- ~ 
ous of my accompanying her, that this is pos- 
_ sible, or the reasons I may have for my non- 
compliance. I haye no objection to discuss all 
these points with you; but you will in the mean 
time confess that prescribing to meso positively 
what I ought to do, without first enabling your- 
self to judge of the matter, is, my dear philo- 
sopher, acting very inconsiderately. What is 
still) worse, »I perceive the opinion you give 
comes not from yourself. Besides my being 
but little disposed to suffer myself'to be led by 
‘the nose under your name by any third or 
fourth person, I observe in this secondary’ ad- 
vice, certain under-hand dealing, which ill 
agrees with your candour, and from which 
you. will,on your account as well as) 7 ale ‘do 
well in future to abstain. 
$ Yon are afraid my conduct eg ei amiss 
Ficipssitets but I defy a heart like yours to 
think ill of mine. Others-would:perhaps speak 
better of me if I resembled them more. ‘God pre- 
serve me from. gaining their approbation ! Let 
the vile and wicked watch over my conduct:and 
misinterpret my actions, Rousseau is not a man 
to be afraid of them, nor is Diderot to be. 2 ag 
yailed upon to hearken to what = say. 
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©. “SIf.1 am displeased with your letter, yon 
wish me to throw it into the fire, and pay no 
attention to the contents. Do you imagine 
that any thing coming from you can be forgot- 
ten in such-a manner? You. hold, my dear 
friend, my tears as cheap in the pain you give 
me, as you do my life and health, im the cares 
you exhort me to take. Could you but break 
yourself of this, your friendship would be more 
‘pleasing to me, and I should be less to be pitied.” 


» On entering the chamber of Madame D’—y 
‘I found Grimm with her, with which I was 
highly delighted. I readto them, imaloudand . 
«lear voice, the two letters, with an intrepidity, _ 
of which I should not have thought myself 
capable, and concluded with a few ebservations, | 
mot-in the least derogatory to it. At this unex- 
- .pected audacity in 4 mar generally timid, ‘they 
were struck dumb with surprises; I perceived 
that arrogant man look down upon the pround, 
not daring to meet my eyes, which sparkle 
with indignation; but in the bottom-ef ‘his 
heart he from that instant resolved upon my 
destruction, and, with Madame D’—y, ‘I ‘am 
certain concerted measures to that effect before 
they separated, 
_ It was much about this time that Isat length 
received, by Madame'd’H —, the answer — 
- from St. L——+, dated from Wolfenbuttle, a. 
‘few days after the accident that had happened 
to/him, tomy Jettéer which had been ‘long de- 
layed upon ‘the road. This answer gave me 
G4 a 
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the consolation of which I then stood so much 
in need; it was full of assurances of esteem and 
friendship, and these gave me strength and 
courage to deserve them. From that moment 
I did-my duty, but had St. L t been less 
reasonable, generous, and honest, I was ine- 
vitably lost. . Abe 
‘The season became bad, and people began to 
‘quit the country. Madame d’H—— informed 
‘me of the day on which she intended to come 
and bid adieu to the valley, and gave me a ren- 
dezvous at Eaubonne. This happened to be 
the same day-on which. Madame D’—y left 
‘the Chevrette, to go to Paris for the purpose 
of completing the preparations for her journey. 
‘Fortunately she set off in the morning, and I 
Arad still time enough to go and dine with her 
-sister-in-law. J had the letter from St. L-——t 
‘in’ my pocket, and read it over several times 
‘as I walked along. ‘This letter served me asa 
shield against my weakness. I made and kept 
‘to. the resolution of seeing nothing in Madame 
_ @H-———— but my friend and the mistress of St. 
‘L—t; and I passed with her a #éte-d-tete of. 
four hours in a most delicious calm, infinitely 
preferable, even with respect to enjoyment, 
to the paroxisms of a burning fever, which, 
always, until that moment, Ihad had when in 
ther presence. As she too well knew my heart 
mot to'be changed, she was sensible of the ef- 
forts I made to conquer myself, and esteemed 
‘me the more for them, and I had the pleasure 
-of perceiving that her friendship for me was 
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not extinguished. She announced to me the: 
approaching return. of St. L——t, who, al- 
though well enough recovered from his attack, 
was unable to bear the fatigues of war, and 
Was quitting the service to come and live in 
peace with her. We formed the charming 
project of an intimate connection ‘between us 
three, and had reason to hope it would be:last- 
- Ing, since it was founded upon every sentiment 
by which honest and susceptible hearts could be 
united ; and we had moreover amongst us all 
the knowledge and talents necessary to be suffi- 
cient to ourselves, without the aid of any foreign 
supplement. Alas! in. abandoning myself. to 
the hope of so agreeable a life, L little suspected - 
that which awaitedme. Ag poise 
_ We afterwards spoke of my situation with 
Madame D’—y. ‘I. showed ‘her the letter’ 
from Diderot, with my-answer to it; I related 
to her every thing that had passed upon. the 
- subject, and declared to her my resolution of 
quitting the Hermitage. ‘This she vehemently 
opposed, and by reasons all-powerful over my 
_ heart. She expressed to me how much she 

' could have wished I had been of the: party to 
Geneva, foreseeing she should inevitably be 
‘considered as having caused the refusal, which 
the letter of Diderot seemed previously to an- 
nmounce. However, as.she was acquainted 
with my reasons, she did not insist upon this — 
point, but conjured me to avoid coming to an 
open rupture, let it cost me what mortification 
it would, and to palliate my refusal by reasons 
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$ufficiently plausible, to put away all unjust 
suspicions of hér having been the cause of it. 
I told: her the task she imposed on me was ‘not 
easy ; but that, resolved to expiate my faults 
at the expence of my reputation, I would give 
the preference. to hers in every thing that 
honour permitted me to suffer. It will soon 
be seen whether or not I fulfilled this engage- 
co a “ 
o¢ My passion was so far from having lost. any 
‘part: of its force that I never in my life loved 
_ “amy Sophia so ardently and tenderly as on: that 
day. But such was the impression made’ upon 
me by the letter of St. L——t, the sentiment 
ofmy duty, and the horror in which +I held 
perfidy, that during the whole time of ‘the 
interview, my ‘senses left me in peace, and I 
‘was not so much) as tempted. to kiss her hand. 
_ At-parting she embraced me before her servants. 
This: embrace, so different from those I had 
sometimes stolen from her under the foliage, 
- ‘proved I was. become master of myself; and I 
am certain that had my mind, undisturbed, had 
time to acquire more firmness, three months 
would have cured me radically.) 0) 
‘5 Here ends my personal connections with 
‘Madame d’H—— ; connections of which each 
hhas been'able to judge by appearances accord- 
‘ing to the dispositions of his own heart, but in 
which the passion inspired me by that amiable 
- Svoman,’ the’ most” lively passion perhaps man 
everfelt; will be honourable ‘in our own'eyes | 
‘by the rare and painful sacrifices we both made 
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to duty, honour, love, and ‘friendship. We 
each had too high. an opinien of the other, 
easily to suffer ourselves to do any thing dero~ 
gatory to our dignity. We must have beeii 
unworthy of all esteem, had we not set a pro- 
per value upon one like this, and the ettergy of 
my sentiments: which might have rendered us 
culpable, was that which prevented us ree bes 
a SO. “19s 

Thus, aftet a long friendship for orie eofthesb - 
women, and the stton gest affection for the other, 
1 bade them both adieu the same day;: to. one 
never to see her more, to the other to see het - 
again twice, upon occasions of which I shall’ 
hereafter speak. 4 4AEOI 

~ After their depar care, J found mayself much’ . 
embarrassed to fulfil so mariy pressing and con+ 
tradictory duties, the consequences of my in 
“prudence; had I been in my natural situation, 
after the proposition and refisal of the journey 
to Geneva, 1 had only. to remain quiet, and 


every thing was ‘as it should be. But I had | 


foolishly made of it an affair which could not 
remain in the state it was, and an explanation 7 
was absolutely necessary, unless I quitted the 
Hermitage; which I bad just promised Ma- 
dame & H+ not to do, ‘at least for the pres 
sent. Moreover she had required me to make 
_ known’ the’ reasons for my refusal to my pre- 
_ tended friends that it might not be iniputed to 
her. Yet I could not: state the true ‘reason 
without doing an outrage to Madame D’——y, 
who ‘eertainly had a right to my gratitude 
— 6 6. 
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for what she had done for me. Every thing 
~ well considered, I. found myself reduced _ 

_ . to:the severe, but indispensable necessity of 
failing in respect, either to Madame D’——y, 
Madame d’H , or to myself; and it was the 
last I resolved: to make my victim. This. I. 
did without hesitation, openly and fully, and 

- with. so much generosity as to make the act 
worthy of expiating the faults which had re- 
- duced me to such an extremity. This sacrifice, 

_ taken advantage of by my enemies, and which 
they, perhaps, did not expect, has ruined my 
reputation, and, by their assiduity, deprived 
me of the esteem of the public; but it has re- 
stored to me my own, and given me consolation 
‘inumy misfortune. This, as it. will hereafter ap- 
pear, is not the last time I made such a sacrifice, 
nor that advantages were taken of it to do me 
an injury. : al | e 


, Grimm was the only person who appeared to 
have taken.no part in the affair, and -it was to: 
him I determined to address myself. I wrote 
him a long letter, in which I set forth the 
ridiculousness , of considering it as my duty to: 
accompany Madame D’——y to Geneva, the 
inutility of the measure, and the embarrassment 
even it would. have caused her, besides the in- . 
convenience to myself. I could not resist. the. - 

temptation of letting him perceive in this letter 
how fully I.was informed in what manner 
things were arranged, and that to me it appeared. 
singular I should be expected. to undertake the, 
journey whilst he himself dispensed with it, 

fa 
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and that his name was never mentioned. This 
~ letter, wherein, on account of my not being 
able clearly to state my reasons, I was often 
obliged to wander from the text, would have 
rendered me culpable in the eyes of the public, 
but it was a model of reservedness and dis- 
cretion for people who, like Grimm, | were 
fully acquainted’ with the things I forbore to 
mention, and which justified my conduct. I 
did not even hesitate to raise another’ prejudice. 
against myself in attributing the advice of Dide- 
rot to my other friends. ‘This I did to insinuate 
that Madame d’H. had been in the same — 
opinion as she really was, and in not mention- 
ing that, upon the reasons I gave her, she 
thought differently, I could not better remove — 
the suspicions of her having connived at m 
proceedings than by appearing dissatisfied with 
her behaviour. k la iat 
~ This letter was concluded by an act of con- 
fidence which would have had an effect upon 
any other man; for, in desiring Grimm to weigh. 
my reasons, and afterwards to give me his 
opinion, I informed him that, let this be what 
it would, I should act accordingly, and such was 
my intention had he even thought I ought to 
set off; for M. D’ y having appointed him- 
self the conductor of his wife, my going with 
them would then have had a different appear- 
ance; whereas it was I who, in the first place, was 
asked to take upon me that employment, and he 
was out of the question until after my refusal.’ ’ 
.. The answer from Grimm was slow.in. com- 
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: Ing! it was singular enough, on which, account 
I will here transcribe it. fot eee 


_.% The departure of Madame D’——y is 
‘postponed: her son is ill, and it is necessary te 
wait until his health is re-established. I will 
consider the contents of your letter. Remain 
quiet at. your Hermitage. I will send you my 
opinion as soon as this shall be necessary. As 
she will certainly not set off for some days, 
‘there is no immediate occasion for it. In the 
mean time you may, if yow think proper, make 
her. your offers, although this to mé seems 4 
matter of indifference... For,, knowing your 
situation as well as you do yourself, I doubt not 
of her returning to your offers such an answer 
as she ought to do; and all, the advantage 
which, in my opinion, can result from this, will 
be your having it in your power to say to those 
by whom you may be importuned, that your 
not being of the travelling party was not for 
want of having made your offers to that effect. — 
Moreover Ido not see why you will absolutely 
have it that the philosopher is the speaking 
trumpet of all the world, nor because he. is of 
“opinion you ought to go, why you should 
‘imagine all your friends think as he does?. If 
you write to Madame D’ y her answer will 
be-yours to all your friends, since you have it so 
“yauch at heart to give them all. an. answer. 
Adieu. 1 embrace Madame le Vasseur and the 
Crémitile” on tats Bay apiece geet? bo to pee 
-* M. le Vasseur, whose wife governed him ‘rather 
rudely, called her the Lieutenant Criminal, Grimm in 4 
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. Struck with astonishment at reading this lets 
ter I-vainly endeavoured to find out what it 
meaned. How |. instead of answering me with 
simplicity, he took time to consider of what I 
had written, as if the time he had already taken 
was‘not sufficient ! He intimates even the state 
of suspense in which he wishes to keep me, 
as if a profound problem was to be resolved, or 
that it was of importance to his views to de- 
prive me of every means of comprehending his 
intentions until the moment he) should think 
proper to make them known. What therefore 


' did he mean by these precautions, delays, — 
and mysteries? Was this manner of acting | 


consistent with honour, and uprightness? I 


vainly sought for some favourable interpret- ~ 


ation of his conduct; it was impossible to find 
one. — Whatever his design ‘might. be, were 
this inimical to me, his situation facilitated the 
execution of it without its being possible for 
me in mifie to oppose the least obstacle. In 
favour, in the house of a great prince, having 
an extensive acquaintance, and giving the ton 
to common circles of which he was the oracle, 
he had it in his power, with his usual address, 
to dispose every thing in his favour ; and-I, alone 
in my Hermitage, far removed from all society, 
without the benefit of advice, and having no 
communication with the world, had nothing to 
do but to remain in peace. All I did was to 
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joke gave the same name to the daughter, and by way of 


abridement was pleased to retrench the first word. yh 
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write to Madame D’——y upon the illness of 
her son, as polite a letter as could be written, 
but in which I did not fall into the snare of of- 
fering to accompany her to Geneva. 
After waiting for a long time in the most 
cruel uncertainty, into which that barbarous 
man had plunged me, I learned, at the expira- 
tion of eight or ten days, that Madame D—-y 
was set off, and received from him a second 
letter. © It contained not more than seven or 
eight lmes which I did not’ entirely read.— 
It was a rupture, but in such terms as the most 
infernal hatred only can dictate, and these_be- 
came unmeaning by the excessive degree of 
acrimony with which he wished to charge 
them. He forbade me his presence as he would 
have forbidden me his states. All that was 
wanting to his letter, to make it laughable, was 
to be read over with coolness. Without tak- 
ing a copy of it, or reading the whole of the 
contents, I returned it him immediately, accom- 


panied by the following note: 
_ “1 refused to admit the force of the just 
reasons I had of suspicion: I now, when it is 
too late, am become sufficiently acquainted with 
your character. , te 
“This then. is the letter upon which you 
took time to meditate: I return it to you, it is — 
_ not for me.. You may show mine to the whole 

world and hate me openly; this on your part 
will be a, falschood the less.” pe 


My telling he might show niy preceding letter 
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related to an article in his by which his pro- 
found address throughout the whole affair will 
be judged of. ; . 

I have observed that my letter might incul-_ 
pate me in the eyes of persons unacquainted 
with the particulars of what had passed. This 
he was delighted to discover; but how was he 
to take advantage of it without exposing him- 
self? By showing the letter he ran the risk of 
being reproached with abusing the confidence 
of his friend. (iid ee 

To relieve himself from this embarrassment, 
he resolved to break with me in the most vio- 
lent manner possible, and to set forth .in his 
letter the favour he did me in not showing. 


mine. He was certain that in my indignation... 


and anger I should refuse his feigned discretion, 
and permit him to show my letter to every body; — 
this was what he wished for, and every thing 
turned out as he had expected it would. He 
sent. my letter all over Paris, with his own 
commentaries upon it, which, however, were 
not so successful. as he had expected them to 
' be. It was not judged that the permission he 
had extorted to’ make my letter: public ex- 
empted him from the blame of having so lightly 
taken me.at my word to do me an injury. 
People continually asked what personal com- 
plaints he had against me to authorise so violent | 
a hatred. Finally, it was thought that if even 
‘my behaviour had been such as to authorise - 
him to break with me, friendship, although ex- 
tinguished, had rights which he ought to have 
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respected. But unfortunately the imbabitant 
of Paris are frivolous; remarks of the momen 
are soon forgotten; the absent and’ unfortu- 
nate are neglected; the man who prospets se- 
cures favour by his presence, the intriguing and 
malicious support each other, renew their vile 
efforts, and the effects of these, incessantly suc- -. 
ceeding each other, efface every thing by which 
they were preceded. 
‘Thus, after having so long deceived me, this 
_ man threw aside his mask; convinced that, in 
- the state to which he had brought things, he no 
donger stood in need of it. Relieved from: the 
fear of being unjust towards the wretch, I ‘left 
him to his reflections, and thought no more of 
him. A week afterwards I received an answer 
from Madame D’ y, dated from Geneva. 
T understood from the manner of her letter, in 
which, for the first time in her life, she put on 
airs of state with me, that both depending but 
little upon the success of their measures, ‘and. 
‘considering me as a man inevitably lost, their 
intentions were to give themselves the pleasure 
of completing my destruction. i eo 
+ In fact, my situation was deplorable. _ I per- 
ceived all my friends withdrew themselves from 
me without knowing how, or for why. » Diderot, © 
who boasted of the continuation of his attach- 
iment, arid who, for three months past, had 
promised me a visit, did not come. The win- 
ter began to make its appearance, and brought 
with it my habitual disorders. My constitu- 
tion, although vigorous, had been unequal to 
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the combat of so many opposite passions. I 


was so exhausted that I had neither strength 


nor courage sufficient to resist the most ‘trifling 
indisposition. Had my engagements, and. the 
continued remonstrances of Diderot and Ma- 
dame d’ H—— permitted me to quit the Her- 
mitage, I knew not where to go, nor in what 
manner to drag myself along. I remained ‘stu- 
pid and immoveable. The idea alone of a step 
to take, a letter to write, or a word ‘to Say, 


made me tremble. I could not however do other- 


wise than reply to the letter of Madame D’—-y 
without acknowledging myself to be worthy of 
the treatment with which ‘she and ‘her friend 


- overwhelmed me: ‘I determined upon: notify- 


ing to her my sentiments and. resolutions, not — 
doubting a moment that from humanity, gene- 
rosity, propriety, and the good manner of think- 
ing, I imagined I had observed in her, notwith- 
standing her bad one, she would immediately 
subscribe to them. My letter was as follows: 


6s Hermitage, 23d Nov..1757, 


_ « Were it possible to die of grief I should 


not now be alive. But I have at length de- 
termined to triumph over every thing. Friend- 
ship, madam, is extinguished between us, but 
that which no longer exists, still has its rights, 
and I respect them, . I have not forgotten 
your goodness to me, and you may, on my 
part,. expect as much gratitude as it is possible 
to have towards a person I no longer can love, 
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All farther explanation would be useless. I 
have in my favour my ‘own conscience, and 
Lreturn you your letter. | =. 

“I wished to quit the Hermitage, and I 
ought to have done it. My friends pretend EF 
must stay there until spring; and since my 
friends desire it I will remain there until that 
season if you will consent to my stay.” 
eas fi ° i 

_ After writing and dispatching this letter all 

-I thought of was remaining quiet at the Her-. 
mitage and taking care ‘of my health; of en- 
‘deavouring to recover my strength, and taking 
measures to remove in the spring without 
noise or making the rupture public. But 
these were not.the intentions either of Grimm 
or Madame D’-——y, as it will presently appear. 

_ A few days afterwards, I had the pleasure of 
receiving from Diderot the visit he had so fre- 
quently promised, and in which he had as con- 
stantly failed. He could not have come more 
opportunely: he was my oldest friend: almost 
the only one who remained to me; the plea- 
sure I felt in seeing him, as things were cir- 
cumstanced, may easily be imagined. My 
heart was full, and I disclosed it to him. 
I explained to him several facts which either 
had not come to his knowledge, or had been 
disguised or suppesed. 1 informed him, as far 
as I could do it with propriety, of all that had 
passed. I did not affect to conceal from him 
that with which he was but too well acquainted, 
that a passion, equally unreasonable and uns 
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_ fortunate, had been the cause of my destruc- 
tion; but of never acknowledged that Madame 
d’ H—— had been made acquainted with it, or 
at least that I had declared it to her. «I men- 
tioned to him the: unworthy manceuvres of 
Madame D’——-y. to -intercept: the» innocent 
letters her sister-in-law wrote to me. I was 
determined he should hear the» particulars 
from the mouth of the persons whom she had 
attempted to seduce... Thérésa related them 


with great precision; but what was my asto- # 
nishment when the mother came to speak, and oH 


I heard her declare and maintain that nothing _ 
of this had come to her knowledge? These ’ 
were her words from which she would never 
depart. Not four days before she herself had — 
recited to me all the particulars Therésa had 
just stated, and in presence of my friend, she 
contradicted me to my face. ‘This, to me, was 
decisive, and I then clearly saw my imprudence 
in having so long a time kept: such a’ woman 
near me. I made no_ use of invective; :I 
scarcely, deigned to speak to her a few words 
of contempt... I felt what I owed to the daugh- 
ter whose stedfast uprightness was a perfect con- 
trast to the base manceuvres of the mother. But 
from that instant my resolution was taken rela- 
tive to the old woman, and I waited for nothing 
but the moment to put it intoexecution. =~ 
> This presented itself sooner than [ expected, 
On the 10th of December: I. received. from 
Madame D’——-y the following answer to my 
preceding letter : C2) OES j 
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Re oath” bate Geneva, 1st December, V75% ; 
“After having for several years pac you 
every possible mark of friendship, all I:can now 
© is to pity: you. You are very unhappy. 
I wish your conscience may be as calm as 
mine. This may be necessary to the repose - 
of, your. whole life. . sake 
_. Since you are determined to quit the Her- 
mitage, and are persuaded that you ought to de 
it, Lam astonished your friends have prevailed 


upon. you. to: stay there. For my’part I never 


consult mine upon my duty, and I have nothing 


farther to say to.you upon your own,” 
25 TIO iui : \ ah. : } » Hay 
_ | Such an unforeseen dismission, and so fully 


_ pronounced, left me not a moment to hesitate. 


It was necessary to quit immediately, let the 


weather, and my. health. be in what state they 


might, although. I were to sleep in the woods 
and. upon the snow, with which the ground was 
then. covered, and. in defiance of every thing 
Madame .d’H—— might say; for I was. wil- 
ling to. do.every thing to please her, except ren- 
dering myself infamous. _ ie Load geceel eee 
_ Inever had been so embarrassed. in my whole 
life as. I then was; but my resolution’ was 
taken, and I swore, let what would happen, ‘not 
to sleep at the Hermitage on the night of that 
day. week. . I. began to. prepare: for: sending 


- away my-effects, resolving. to leave them in the 


open ifield.rather than. not. give up the key: in 
the course of the week: for I was determined 
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every iui ‘should be doné. before a. letter’ 
could be. written to Geneva, and an; answer to 
it received.- I never felt myself -so). inspired 
with courage: I had recovered all my strength. 
Honour and indignation, upon which Madame 
Dp’ y had not r calculated, contributed to re- 
store me to vigour. © ‘Fortune aided my auda- 
city. M. “Mathas, fiscal procuror, heard: -of my 
embarrassment. ‘ He’ sent to offer me a little 
house he had in his garden of Mont Louis, ‘at 
os Siento 7 accepted it. with eagerness 
‘atitude. The bargain was soon con-=— 
sinde :' T immediately sent to purchase a little 
furniture to add to that we already had. — “My 


effects I had carted away with a deal of trouble, pie 


and at a great expence : notwithstanding” the 
ice and snow my removal was completed in’ a 
couple of days and, on the fifteenth of Deceni- 
ber, I gave up the keys of the Hermitage, after 
having paid the wages of the gar dener not being 
able to pay myrent. } 
With respect to Madame le wawedg' I told 
her we must part: her daughter attempted to 
make me renounce my ‘resolution, but’ I was 
inflexible. I sent her off to’ Paris in the car- 
riage of the messenger ‘with all the furnis 
ture and effects she ‘and. her daughter had 
in'common.. I gave her some money, and en- 
gaged to pay her lodging with’ her children, 
or elsewhere to provide for her subsistence as 
much as it should be possible for me to do it, 
and never to let her want bread as long as I 
should have it myself,» ia 4 ; 
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Finally; the day after my arrival at Mont 
Louis, I wrote to Madame D’ y the fol- 
lowing letter : 


se viene ott Yr 17th December, 1757, 


porn so pein an error.” 


OF ie t is the faithful narration of my a pe 
at the Hermitage, and of the reasons which 
obliged me toleaye it. I could not break off the 
recital, it was necessary to continue it.with the - 
Bhentest exactness: this epoch of my life havin. 

ad upon the rest of it an influence waich ‘il 
extend to my latest TeMeRVERR CE 


END OF BOOK NINTH. © | | 
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BOOK X. 


‘Tur extraordinary degree of strength, a mo- 

_ mentary effervescence had given me to quit the 

Hermitage, left me the moment I was out ofit. I 

was scarcely established in’ my new habitation ~ 

before I frequently suffered from ‘retentions, ee: 

‘ which ‘were accompanied by a new on aad cae 
that of a rupture, from which I had for some 
time, without knowing what it was, felt: gre at 
inconvenience. I soon was reduced to the ee i: 
cruelstate. The physician Thyerri, my old friend; _ f sf 
came to see me, and made me acquainted » with 
my situation. The sight of all the apparatus of 

‘the infirmities of years, made me severely feel — 
that when the body is no longer young, the 

‘heart is not so with impunity. ‘The fine season 

did not restore me, and'I passed the whole year, 
1758, in a state of languor, which made me 
think I was ‘almost at the end of my career.” I 
saw, with a kind of impatience, the’ closing 
scene approach. Recovered from the chimeras 

.of friendship, and detached from every thing 
which had ‘rendered life ‘desirable to me,’ J 
saw nothing more in it that could make it agree- 
able; all I perceived was wrétchedness and mi- 
sery, which prevented me from enjoying myself. 
Tsighed after the moment when I was to be 

VOL, II. os Bes 
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free, and escape from my enemies. But I must 
follow the order of events. aR gee ce 
My retreat to Montmorency seemed to dis- 
concert Madame D’ y; probably she did 
not expect it. My melancholy situation, the 
severity of the season, the general dereliction 
of me by my friends, all made her and Grimm 
__ believe, that by driving me to the last extremity, 
_ they should oblige me to implore. mercy, and 
thus, by vile meanness, render myself con- 
-temptible, to be suffered to remain in an asy- 
_ Jam which honour commanded me to leave. 
» Left it so suddenly that they had not time to 
prevent the step from being taken, and they 
_ were reduced to the alternative of double or 
_ quit, to endeayour to ruin me entirely, or to 
* prevail upon me to return. Grimm chose the 
former, but I am of opinion Madame D’—y 
would have preferred the ‘latter, and this from 
her answer to my last letter, in which she 
seemed to have laid aside the airs she had given 
herself in the preceding ones, and to give au 
opening to an accommodation. The long de- - 
lay of this answer, for which she made me wait 
a whole month, sufficiently indicates the dif- 
ficulty she found in giving it a proper turn, 
and.the deliberations by which it was preceded. 
She could not make any farther advances with-— 
out exposing herself; but after her former let- 
ters, and my sudden retreat from her house, it 
‘is impossible not to be struck with the care she 
takes in this letter not to suffer an: offensive 
expression to escape. her. I will copy it at 
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- length to enable my reader to judge of what'she — 
wrote.  —~ B: Le a =e 72 sat dahl! sd 

; $39 s ais 2 WERE, « 
mn “6 Geneva, January \ithy 1768. 

“ Sir. Idid not receive yoar letter of the 
“17th of December, until yesterday. It was 
sent me in a box filled with different things, 
and which has been all this time upon ihe z 
road. I shall answer only the postscript. You | 
may recollect, Sir, that we agreed the wages 
of the gardener ofthe Hermitage should pass 
through your hands, the better to'‘make him 
. feel that he depended upon you, and to avoid 
‘the ridiculous and indecent scenes which hap- ee 
pened in the time. of his predecéssor. Asa 
proof of this, the ‘first quarter of his wages _ 
were given to you, and a few days before my 
departure, we agreed I should re-imburse you 
what you had advanced. I know that of this 
you, at first, made some difficulty; but I had 
desired you to make these advances; it was — 
natural I should acquit myself towards you, 
and this we concluded upon. Cahouet informs 
me that you refused to receive the money. 
‘There is certainly some mistake in the matter. 

I have given orders that it may again be offered 
to you, and I see no reason for your wishing 
to pay my gardener, notwithstanding our con- 
ventions, and beyond the term even of your inha- 
biting the Hermitage. I therefore expec Sir, 
that recollecting everything I have the honour to 
‘state, you will not refuse to be reimbursed forthe _ 
‘sums yow have been pleased to advance for me.” 


all the views of Grimm and the Coterie — 
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_ + After what had passed, not having the least 
confidence in Madame D’—y; I was unwilling 
to renew my connection with her; I returned 
no answer to this letter, and there our corres- 


-pondence ended. Perceiving 1 had taken my 


resolution, she took hers;.and, entering into 


A—chique, she united her efforts with theirs to 
accomplish my destruction. Whilst they ma- 


‘noeuvred at Paris, she did the same at Geneva. 


* 


_Grimm, who afterwards went to.her there, com- 


pleted what she had begun. Tronchin, whom 
they had no difficulty in gaining over, seconded 
them powerfully, and became the most violent 


of. my persecutors, without having against me, 


any more than Grimm had, the least subject of 
complaint. They all three spread in silence that 
of which the effects were seen there four years 


-afterwards, 


_ They had more trouble at Paris where I 
-was better known to the citizens, whose hearts, 


~ less disposed. to hatred, less easily received : its 
‘ impressions. ‘The better to direct their blow, 


they began by giving out that it was I who 
had left them. Thence, still feigning tobe 


_ my friends, they dexterously spread: their ma- 


‘lignant accusations by complaining of the 
injustice of their friend. Their auditors, thus: 
thrown off their guard, : listened more. atten- 
tively to. what was said of me, .and were in- 
clined to blame my: conduct. .The secret accu- 
sations of. perfidy and ingratitude were made 


_ with. greater. precaution, and by) that. means 
. 5 : v 
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with greater effect. I knew they boty to: 
me the most atrocious crimes, without being. 
able to learh in what these consisted. “Ald 
could infer from public rumour was, that this 
was founded upon the four following capital 
- offences :. my retiring -to the country; my 
passion for Madame @’H ; my refusing to 
accompany Madame D’—y to Geneva; and 
my leaving the Hermitage. If to these they 
added other griefs, they took their measures so 
well, that it has hitherto been impossible for 
me to learn the subject of them. } 
* It is therefore at this period that I think I ‘ 
may fix the establishment of a system, since | 
adopted by those by whom my fate has been — 
determined, and which has made such a pro-— 
gress as will seem miraculous to persons who 
know not with what facility every thing which 
favours the malignity of men is established. I 
will endeavour to explain in a few words what 
te me appeared visible in this profound and ob- 
scure system. 

- With a name Spee distinguished, and . 
known throughout all Europe, I had still pre- 
served my primitive simplicity. My mortal - 
aversion to all party, faction, and cabal, had 
kept me free and independent, without any 
other’chain than the attachments of my heart. 
Alone, a stranger, without family or fortune, 
and unconnected with every thing, except my 

principles and duties, 1 intrepidly followed the 
' paths of uprightness, never flattering or favour- 
. Ing any person at ‘the expence of truth ‘and 
HS 
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justice. Besides, having lived for two years 
past in solitude, without observing the course of 
events, I was unconnected with the affairs of the 
world, and not informed of what passed, nor de- 
sirous of being acquainted with it. I lived four 
leagues from Paris, as much separated from that 
capital by my negligence, as I should have 
beet in the island of ‘Tinian by the sea. 

Grimm, Diderot and d’H. k were, on the 
contrary, in the centre .of the vortex, lived in 
__the great world, and divided amongst them al- 
most all the spheres of it. The great, wits, 
men of letters,men of the long robe, and wo- 
men, all listened to them when they chose to 
act in concert. The. advantage three men in 
this situation united must have over a fourth in 
mine, cannot but already appear. It is true 
Diderot and d? H——k were incapable, at least 
IT think so, of forming black conspiracies; one 
of them was not base enough, nor the other 
' sufficiently able ; but it was for this reason that 
the party was more united. Grimm alone, 
formed his plan in his mind, and discovered 
more of it than was necesary to induce his as- 
sociates to concur in the execution. The as- 
cendency he had gained over them made this 
quite easy, and the effect of the whole answered 
to the superiority of his talents. _ 

- It was with these, which were of a superior 
kind, that, perceiving the advantage he might 
acquire from our respective situations, he con- 
ceived the project of overturning my reputation, 
and, without exposing himself, of giving me one 
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of a nature quite opposite, by raising up about 
me an edifice of obscurity which it was impossi« 
ble for me fo penetrate, and by that means 
heii a light upon his nianeeuvres and unmask ° 
mm. aan 
‘This enterprise was difficult, because it was 
necessary to palliate the iniquity in the eyes of — 
those of whose assistance he stood in need. 
He had honest men to deceive, to alienate 
- from me the good opinion of every body, and 
to deprive me of all my friends: What say 1? 
He had to cut off all communication with me,. 
that not a single word of truth might reach my _ 
_ ears. Had a single man of generosity come _ 
and said to me: you assume the appearance of . 


virtue, yét this is the manner in which you are 


treated, and these the circumstances by which 
you are judged: what have you to say? Truth 
would have triumphed, end Grimm havé been 
undone. Of this he was fully convinced: bat 
he had examined his own heart, and estimated 
men according. to their merit. I am sorry, 
for the honour of humanity, that he judged with 
so much truth. . is 
~ In these dark and crooked paths his stepsy to 
be the more sure, were necessarily slow.. He 
has for twelve years pursued his plan, and the 
most difficult part of the execution of it is still 
to come; this is to deceive the public entirely. 
He is afraid of this publics and dares not lay his 
conspiracy open.* But he has found the easy ° 

* Since this was written he Has made the dangerous 
step with the fullest and ag ineoneéivable success. I 
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_ Means. of accompanying it with power, and this 

~ power has the disposal ‘of me. - Thus supported, 
he advances with less danger. The agents of 
power, piquing themselves. but little on upright- 
ness, and still less on candour, he has. no 
longer the indiscretion, of any honest man to 
fear. His safety is in my being enveloped in 
an impenetrable obscurity, and in concealing 
from me his conspiracy, well knowing that 
with whatever art he may have formed it, I 
could, by a single glance of the eye, discover 
~ the’ whole. ‘His great address consists in ap- 
pearing to favour, whilst he defames me, and 
in giving to his perfidy an air of generosity. 

I felt the first effects of this system by the 
secret accusations of the Cofterie H—chique, 
without its being possible for me to know in 
what the accusations consisted, or to form.a 
probable conjecture as to the nature of them. 
De Leyre informed me in his letters that hei- 
nous things were attributed to me. Diderot 
more mysteriously told me the same thing, and 
when I came to an explanation with both, the - 
whole was reduced to the heads of accusation 
of which I have already spoken. I perceived a 
gradual increase of coolness in the letters from — 
Madame 7H. - This I could not attribute 
to St. L t; he continued to write to me. 
with the same friendship, and came to see me af- 
ter his return. It was also op to think 


am of opinion it was Pronvhin who inspired ivi a 
_ courage, and raped him with the means. - 
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myself the cause of it, as we had separated well 
satisfied with each other, and nothing since 
that time had happened on my part, except my 
_ departure from the Hermitage, of which she 
felt the necessity. Therefore, not knowing 
whence this coolness, which she refused to ac- 
knowledge, although my heart was not to be 
deceived, could proceed, I was uneasy upon. 
every account. -I knew she greatly favoured 
her sister-in-law and Grimm, in consequence 
of their connections with St. L——t; and I was 
afraid of their machinations. This agitation 
opened my wounds, and rendered my corres- 
pondence so disagreeable as quite to disgust her 
with it. Isaw, as at a distance, a thousand 
cruel circumstances, without discovering any 


thing distinctly. I was in a situation the most | 


insupportable to.a man whose imagination is 
easily heated. Had I been quite retired from 
the world, and known nothing of the matter, 
I should have become more calm; but my 
heart still clung to attachments, by means of 
which my enemies had great advantages over 
me; and the feeble rays which penetrated my | 
asylum, conveyed’ to me nothing more than a 
knowledge of-the blackness of the mysteries 
which were concealed from'my eyes. bik 
-['should have sunk, I have not a doubt of it, 


undér.these torments, too cruel and insupport- 


able to my open disposition, which, by the im- 
possibility, of concealing my sentiments, ‘makes 
me’ fear every thing from those concealed from 
me, if fortunately objects ‘sufficiently interest-. 
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ing to my heart to divert it from. others witht 
which, in, spite of myself, my imagination was 
filled, had not presented themselves.. In the last — 
visit Diderot paid me at the Hermitage, he had, 
spoken of the article Geneva, which D’Alem- 
bert had inserted itt the Encyclopedie ; he had 
informed. me that this article; concerted with 
people of the first consideration; had for object _ 
the establishment of a theatre at Geneva, that 
measures had been takem accordingly, and that 
the establishment would, soon take places As 
Diderot seemed to think all this very proper’, 
and did not doubt of the success of the mea- 
sure; and as I had besides to speak to him. upon 
too. many other subjects to touch upon that © 
article, 1 made him: no answer; but scanda- 
lised at. these preparatives to corruption and 


_ licentiousness,, in my country, I waited with 


impatience for the volume of the Encyclopedic, 
in. which. the article was inserted, to see 
whether or not it would be possible to give an 
answer which might ward off the blow. I. 
received. the volume soon after my establish+ 
ment at.:Mont Louis, and found the articles to 
be written with much art. and address, and 
worthy of the pen whence it proceeded. This. 
however did not abate my desire to answer it, . 
and notwithstanding the dejection of spirits I 
then laboured under, my griefs. and pains, the 
severity of the season, and. the ineonvenience of 
my new abode in which I had not yet had 
time to:arrange myself, I set to work with azeal 
‘which surmounted every obstaele,.2)j)0 558 3%) as 
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an alley of a terrace, looked upon the valley 
and the pond of Montniorency, and presented 
to me, as the closing point of a prospect, the 
plain but respectable castle of St. Gratien, the 
retreat of the virttious Catinat. It was in this 
place, then, exposed to freezing cold, that, with- 
out being sheltered from the wind and snow, 
and having no other fire than that in my heart, 
I composed, in the spacé of three weeks, my 
letter to D’Alembert on Theatres. It was in 
this, for my Eloisa was not then half written, that. 
I found charms in philosophical labour. Until 
then virtuous indignation had been a substi- 
tute to Apollo, tendernéss and a gentleness 
_ of mind now became so. The injustice I had 
been witness to had irritated me, that of which 
I became the object rendered me melancholy ; 
and this melancholy without bitterness was 
that of a heart too’ tender and affectionate, and 
which, deceived by those in whom it had con= 
fided, was obliged to renrain concentred. Full 
of that which had ‘befallen me, and still 
affected by so many violent ethotions, my heart 
added’ the sentimént. of its sufferifigs to the 
ideas with which a theditation om my subject 
had imspiréd se} what I wrote bore evident 
marks of this mixture. Without perceiving it, 
I described the situation I was then in, and gave 
7 ee H 6 


fae of Easing Madame D —_——y; ee 
dame d”’ H——, St. L——t, and myself. What 
} delicious tears did I shed as I wrote! Alas! 
in these descriptions there are proofs but too. 
evident that love, the fatal love of which I 
made such efforts to cure myself, still remained 
in my heart. “With all this there was a cer- 
tain sentimént of tenderness relative to myself; 
I thought I was dying, and imagined I bid the 
public my last adieu. Far from fearing death, 
I joyfully saw it approach; but I felt some re- 
gret at leaving my fellow-creatures, without their 
having perceived my real merit, and being con-. 
vinced how much I should have deserved their 
esteem had they known me better. These are 
the secret causes of the singular manner in 
which this. work, opposite to that of the work 
‘by which it was preceded *, is written. 
eS corrected and copied the letter, and was 
pr eparing to print it when, after.a long silence, 
I received one from Madame @’H which 
_ brought upon me a new affliction more painful 
than any I had yet suffered. She informed me 
that my passion for her was known to all Paris, 
- that I had spoken of it to persons who had 
made | it public, that this rumour having reached 
the ears of her lover had nearly cost’ him his 
life: yet he did her justice, and peace was re- 
stored between them; but on his account, as 
_well as on hers, and for the sake of her reput- ~ 
ation, . she thought it her duty to break off all 
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corr espondence with me, at the same time assur- 
ing me that she and her friend were both inte- 
rested in my welfare, that they would defend me 
-to the public, and that she herself would from 
time to time send to inquire after my health. 
And thou also, Diderot, exclaimed I! un- 
worthy friend !—I could not, however, yet 
resolve to condemn him. My weakness was 
known to others who might have spoken ‘of 
it. I wished to doubt — but this was soon out 
of my power. St. L——t shortly after per- 
formed an action worthy of himself. Know- 
ing my manner of thinking, he judged of the 
state in which I must be; betrayed by one part 
of my friends and forsaken by the other. -He 
came to see me. . The first time he had not 
many moments to.spare. He came again. Un- 
~ fortunately, not expecting him, I was not at 
home. ‘Thérésa had with him a conversation 
of upwards of two hours, in which they in- 
formed each other of facts of great importance 
tous all, The surprise with ‘which I learned, 
that nobody doubted of my having lived with 
Madame D’——y, as Grimm then did, can- 
not be equalled, except by that of St. Ti silt 
when he was convinced that the rumour was 
false. He, to the great dissatisfaction of the 
lady, was in the same situation with my- 
self, and the eclaircissements resulting from the 
conversation removed from me all regret, on. 
account of my ‘having broken with her for 
ever. Relative to Madame d’ H——, he men-. — 
‘tioned several circumstances with which neither 
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', nbedia nor Madame d’H—— herself were ac- 
quainted, these were known to me ofily'in the first 
instance, and I had never mentioned them,except 
to Diderot, under the seal of friendship; and it 


was to St.L——t himself to ‘whom he had chosen - 


toccommiunicate them. This last stép was suffi- 


cient to determine me. I resolved to break with 


Diderot for ever, and this without farther delibe- 


ration, except on the manner of doing it; for I - 


had perceived secret ruptures turned to my pre- 
judice, because they left the mask of friendship in 
eta of my most cruel enemies, 

“<The rules of good breeding, established it 
the world on this: head, seem to have been 
dictated by a spirit of treachery and falsehood. 
To ‘appear the friend of a man, when in reality 
we are no longer so, is to reserve to ourselves 
the means of doing him an injury by surprising 
honést men into an error. I recollected that 
when’ the illustrious Montesquieu broke with 


father de -Tournemine, he immediately said to — 


every body: Listen neither to father Tour- 


nemineé nor myself, when we speak of each - 


other, for we are iio longer friends. This 
open and generous proceeding was universally 
applauded. I resolved to follow the example 
with Diderot; but what method was: I to: take 
_ to publish the rupture authentically from m: 
retreat, and yet, without scandal? I coneltided: 
on inserting, in the form of a note, inv my 
work, a passage from the book of Ecclesidsti- 
cus, which declaréd the rupture, and éven the 
subject of it, in terms sufficiently. clear to'such 
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as were acquainted with the previous circum 
stances, but could: signify nothing to the. rest 
of the world. I determined not to speak in 
my work of the friend whom I renounced, 
except with the honour always due to extin- 
guished friendship. The whole may. be seen 
in the work itself. — Pest meres 
There is nothing in this world but time and 


, misfortune, and every act of courage seems to — 


be a crime in adversity. For that which had 
been admired in Montesquieu, I received only 
blame and reprogch. As soon as my work 
was printed, and I had. copies of it, I-sent one 
to St. L-——t, who, the evening before, had — 
written to me in his own name and that of 
Madame d’ H——, a note expressive of the most. — 
tender friendship. The following is the letter 
he’ wrote to me when he returned the copy 
I had sent him. ee 
“ Eaubonne, 10th October, 1758. 
‘“‘ Indeed, Sir, I cannot accept the present . 
you have just made me. In that part of your 
preface where, relative to Diderot, you quote 
a passage from Ecclesiastes (he mistakes, it is 
from Ecclesiasticus) the book dropt from my 
hand. In the conversations. we had together 
in the summer, you seemed to be persuaded 
Diderot was not. guilty of the pretended’ in- 
discretions you had imputed to him. Yow 
may, for aught I know to the contrary, have: 
reason to complain of him, but this does not 
give you aright to insult him publicly. You 
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are not unacquainted with the nature of the 
persecutions he suffers, and you join the voice 
of an old friend to that of envy. I cannot re- 
frain from telling you, Sir, how much_ this 
heinous act of yours has shocked me. I am 


not acquainted with Diderot, but I “honour . 


him, and I have a lively sense of the pain you 
give toa map, whom, at least not in my hear- 


~ ing, you have never reproached with any - 


‘thing more than a trifling weakness. You 
and I, Sir, differ too much in our principles 
ever to be agreeable to each other. Forget. 
‘that I exist; this you will easily do. I have 
never done to men either good or evil .of a 
nature to be long remembered. I promise you, 
‘Sir, to forget your person, and to remember 
nothing relative to you but your talents.” 


This letter filled me with indignation and 
affliction; and in the excess of my pangs, feel- 
ing my pride wounded, I answered him by the 
following note: 


“ Montmorency, 1\th October, 1758. 


“ Sir. While reading your letter, I did . 


you the honour to be surprised at it, and had the 

weakness to suffer it to affect me; but I find it 
unworthy of an answer. 

- “Twill no longer. continue the» copies. of 

? + d : 

“Madame d’H-—. If it be not agreeable to 

her to keep that she has, she may send it me 


back and I will return her money. If she keeps | 
it, she roust stil] send ‘for the rest.of her paper 
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and the money; and at the same time I bag 
she will return me the prospectus which she has 
in her possession. - Adieu, Sir.” 


Courage under misfortunes irritates the 
hearts of cowards, but it is pleasing to gene- 
rous minds. This note seemed to make St. 
L.——t reflect with himself, and to regret his 


having been so violent; but too haughty in his 


turn to make open advances, he seized, and 
perhaps prepared, the opportunity of palliating 
what he had done. A fortnight afterwards I 
received from Madame D’——y the following 
letter : pi ae. 


« Thursday, 26th. ie 
‘‘ Sir. I received the book you had the good=" 


ness to send me, and which I have read with 
much pleasure. I have always experienced the 
same sentiment in reading all the works which 
have come from your pen. Receive my thanks 
for the whole. I should have returned you 
these in person had my affairs permitted me to 
remain any time in your neighbourhood ; but 
I was not this year long at the Chevrette. 
M. and Madame Dupin came there on Sunday 
to dinner. I expect M. de St. L——t, M. 
de F——1, and Madame d’ H——, will be of 
the party; you will do me much pleasure by 
making one also. All the persons who. are to 
dine with me, desire, and will, as well as mysel!; 
be delighted to pass with you a part of the day. 
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Lhave the honour to be with the most perfect 
consideration, &c.” " 


This letter made my heart beat violently, 
after having for a year past been the subject of 
conversation of all Paris, the idea of presenting 
myself as a spectacle before Madame d’?H——s 
made me tremble, and I had mueh difficulty to 
find sufficient courage to support that cere- 
mony. Yet as she and St. L t, were de- | 
sirous of it, and Madame D’—y spoke in ; 
the name of her guests without naming one 
whom I should not be glad to see, I did not . 
think I should expose myself by accepting a 
dinner to which I was in some degree invited 
by all the persons who with myself were to 
partake of it. I therefore promised to go: on 
Sunday the weather was bad, and Madame 
D’—y sent me her carriage. 

_ My arrival caused a sensation. I never met 
a better reception. An observer would have 
thought the whole company felf hew much 
E stood in need of encoutagement. None 
but French hearts are susceptible of this kind 
of delicacy. . However, I found more people 
than I had expected to see. Amongst others 
the Comte d’H——, whom I did not know, 
and his sister Madame de B=—e, without — 


whose company I should have been as well — 
pleased. She‘had the year before come several 
times to Eaubonne, and her sister-in-law had 
left her in our solitary walks, to wait until 
she thought proper: to suffer her to join. us. 
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She had harboured a resentment against me, 

which, during this dinner, she gratified at her 

_ ease. The presence of the Comte~ D’ H— 

- and St. L—t, did not give me the laugh on my _ 
side, and it may be judged that a man embar= 
rassed in the most common conversations was 
not very brilliant in that which then had place. 
I never suffered so much, appeared so aukward, 
nor received more unéxpected mortifications. 
As soon as we had risen from table, I withdrew 
from that wicked woman; I had the pleasure 
of seeing St. L——t, and Madame D’H—— 
approach me, and we conversed together a part 
of the afternoon, upon things very indifferent, 
it is true, but with the same familiarity as be- 
fore my involuntary error. This friendly — 
attention was not lost upon my heart, and 
could St. L——t have read what passed theré,- 
he certainly would have been satisfied with it. 
I can safely assert that although on my arrival 
the presence of Madame d’ H- gave me the 
most violent palpitations, on returning from the 
house I scarcely thought of her ; my mind was 
entirely taken up with St. L te 
- Notwithstanding the malignant sarcasms of 
Madame de B————e, the dinner was of great 
service to me, and I congratulated myself upon 
not having refused the invitation. I not only 
discovered that the intrigues of Grimm and the 
H——~’s, had not deprived me of my old ac- 
quaintance*, but, what flattered me still more, 


* Such in the simplicity of my heart was my epinion 
-when I wrote these confessions. 
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that Madame d’H———— and St. L——+ were 
less changed than I had imagined, and I at 
length understcod that his keeping her at a 
- distance from me proceeded more from jealousy 
than disesteem. This was a consolation to me, 
and calmed my mind. Certain of not bemg an 
object of contempt in the eyes of persons whom 
I esteemed, I worked upon my own heart with 
greater courage and success. If I did not quite 
extinguish in it a guilty and an unhappy pas- 
sion, I at least so well regulated the remains of 
it that they have never since that moment led 
me into the most trifling error. The copies of 
Madame dH. , which she prevailed upon 
me to take again, and my works, which I con- 
tinued to send her as soon as they appeared, 
produced me from her a few notes and messages, 
indifferent but obliging. She did still more, as 
will hereafter appear, and the reciprocal con- 
duct of her lover and myself, after our inter- 
course had ceased, may serve as an example of 
the manner in which persons of honour se- 
parate when it is no longer agreeable to them 
to associate with each other. 
Another advantage this dinner procured me 
was its being spoken of in Paris, where it served 
as a refutation of the rumour spread by my 
enemies, that I had quarrelled with every per- 
son who partock of it, and especially with 
M. D’——y. When I left the Hermitage 1 
had written him a very polite letter of thanks, 
to which he answered not less politely, and 
mutual civilities had continued, as ‘well -be- 
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tween us as between me and. M. de la L—~—,; 
his brother-in-law, who even came to see me 
_at Montmorency, and sent me some of his en- 
gravings. Excepting the two sisters-in-law of 
Madame d’H — , I have never been upon 
bad terms with any person of the family. - 9° 
My letter to D’Alembert had great success. 


All my works had been very well received, but... 


this was more favourable to me. It taught the 
‘public to guard against the insinuations of the 
Coterie H——chique. When I went to the Her- 
mitage, this Coterie predicted, with its usual 
sufficiency, that- I should not remain there 
three months. When I had staid there twenty 
_months, and was obliged to leave it, I still fixed 
my residence in the country. The Coterie in- 
sisted this was from a motive of pure obstinancy, 
and that I was weary even to death of my re- 
tirement; but that, eaten up with pride, I 
chose rather to become.a victim to my stub- 
bornness than to recover from it and return to 
Paris. . The letter to D’Alembert breathed a 
gentleness of mind which every one perceived — 
not to be affected. Had I been dissatisfied’ with: 
my retreat, my style and manner would have 
borne evident-marks of my ill humour. This 
reigned in all. the works I had written at. Paris; 
but. in the first J wrote in the country, not the 
least appearance of it was to be found. To per- 
sons who knew how to distinguish, this remark 
-was decisive, They perceived I was returned to 
myelement. .  . . 


_Yet.the. same: work, notwithstanding: all the 
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. qnildness it breathed, made me, by a mistake of 
my own, and my usual ill luck, another enemy 
amongst men of letters. I had become ac- ~ 
- quainted with. Marmontel at the house of M. 
_ de la Popliniere, and this acquaintance had — 
.~ been continued at that of the baron. Mar- 
- montel at that time wrote the Mercure de 
France. As Thad too much pride to send my 
works to the authors of periodical publications, 
_and wishing to send him this without his ima- 
gining it was in consequerice of that title, or 


_ being desirous he should speak of it in the - 


Mercure, 1 wrote upon the book that it was 
not for the author of the Mercure, but for M. — 
Marmontel. I thought I paid him a very fine _ 
compliment; he mistook it for a cruel of- 
fence, and became my irreconcilable enemy. He. 
wrote against the letter, with politeness it is | 
true, but with a bitterness easily perceivable,: 
and since that ‘time has never lost an opportu- 
nity of injuring me in society, and of indirectly | 
ill-treating me in his works. Such difficulty is 
there in managing the irritable self-love of men 
of letters, and so careful ought every person to 
be not to leave any thing equivocal in the com- 
pliments they pay them. — eeal. 
Having nothing more to disturb me, I took 
advantage of my leisure and independence to 
continue my literary pursuits with more cohe- 
rence. J this winter finished my Eloisa, and 
sent it to Rey, who had it printed the year 
following. I was however interrupted in my 
projects by a circumstance sufficiently disagree- 
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able. I heard new preparations were making 
at the opera-house to give the Devin du Village. 


_ Enraged at seeing these people arrogantly dis- 


pose of my property, I again took up the me- 
moir I had sent to M. D’Argenson, to which 
no answer had been returned, and having made 
some trifling alterations in it, I sent the manu- 
seript by M. Sellon, resident from Geneva, and 
a letter with which he was pleased to charge 
himself, to the Comte de St. Florentin, who 
had succeeded M. D’Argenson. in.the opera 


department. Duclos, to whom I communi- — 
-eated what I had done, mentioned it.to the 


petits violons, who offered to restore me, not 


my-opera, but my freedom of the theatre, 
which I was no longer in a situation to enjoy. 
Perceiving I had not from any quarter the least 


justice to expect, I gave up the affair; and 


the directors of the opera, without either an- _ 
swering, or listening to my reasons, have con- 
tinued to dispose as of their own property, 
and to turn to their profit, the Devin du Vil- 
lage, which incontestibly belongs to nobody but 
myself.* 3 ; . 
Since I had spoken of the yoke of my ty- 
yants, I led a life sufficiently agreeable and | 
peaceful; deprived of the charm of too strong 
attachments I was delivered from the weight of 
their chains. Disgusted with the friends who 
pretended to be my protectors, and wished 


_ * It now belongs to them by virtue of an agreement, 
recently made to that effect. 
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absolutely to dispose of me at will, and in spite 
of myself, to subject me to their pretended 
good services, I resolved in future to have no 
other connections than those of simple bene- 
volence. These, without the least constraint 
upon liberty; constitute the pleasure of society, 
of which equality is the basis. I had of them 
as many-as were necessary to enable me to 
taste of the charms of liberty without being 
subject to the dependence of it; and as soon as 
-Ihad made an experiment of this manner of 
life, I felt it was the most proper to my age, 
to end my days in peace, far removed from the 
agitations, quarrels, and cavillings, in which I 
had just been half submerged. , Fi 
During my residence at the Hermitage, and 
after my settlement at Montmorency, I had 
-made in the neighbourhood some agreeable 
acquaintance, and which-did not subject mé to 
‘any inconvenience. The principal of these 
was young Loiseau de. Mauleon, who, then 
beginning to plead at the bar, did not. yet 
know what rank he would one day hold there. 
I for my part was not in the least doubt about 
the matter. I soon pointed out to him the 
illustrious. career in the midst of which he is 
now seen, and: predicted that, if he laid down 
~ . to himself rigid rules for the choice of causes, 
_and never became the defender of any thing | 
~ but virtue and justice, his genius, elevated by 
‘this sublime sentiment, would be equal to that 
of the greatest orators. He followed my ad- 
‘vice, and now feels the good effects of it. His 
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defenee of M. de Portes is worthy of Demos- 
thenes, He came every year within a quarter 


of a league of the Hermitage to pass the va- 


cation at St.*Brice, in the’ fief of Mauleon, 
belonging to his mother, and where the great 
Bossuet had formerly lodged. This is.a fief, 
of which a like succession’ of proprietors would 
render nobility difficult to support. “© = * 

I had also for a neighbour in the same village 


of St. Brice, the bookseller Guerin, a man of © 
“wit, learning, of an amiable disposition, and 


one of the first in his profession. He rought 
me acquainted with Jean Néaulme, bookseller 
of Amsterdam, his friend and correspondent, 


who afterwards printed Emilius, as 
_ | had another acquaintance still nearer than’ 


St. Brice, this was M. Maltor, vicar of Gros- 


lay; a man better adapted for the functions of a — 


statesman and a minister,’ than for those of the 
vicar of a village, and to whom a diocese at 
least would have been given to govern, if 
talents decided the disposal of places. He had 
been secretary to the Comte du Luc, and was 
formerly intimately . acquainted with Jean 
Baptiste Rousseau. Holding in assmuch esteem 
the memory of that illustrious exile, as he held 
the villain who fuined him in horror, he 

ssessed curious anecdotes of both, which 
Sank had not inserted in the life, still in 
manuscript, of the former, and he assured me 
that the Comte du Luc, far from ever having 
had reason to complain of his conduct, had, 
until his last moment, preserved for him the 
VOL. JiR ~ I 
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swarmest friendships .M.» Maltor, to “whom 
M. de Vintimille: gave this retreat after the 
death of his protector, had formerly been em- 
ployed in*many affairs of which, although far 
advanced in years, he still preserved a distinct 
remembrance, and reasoned upon them. tolera- 
_ bly well. . His conversation, equally amusing |» 
and instructive, had nothing in it resembling 
_ that of a village pastor; he joined the manners 
_of a.man of the world to'the knowledge of one. 
~ who ‘passes his life. in study. He, of all my 
__ permanent «neighbours, was the person whose 
society was'the most agreeable tome. 
_» Iwas also acquainted at Montmorenci with 
several fathers of the oratory, and ‘amongst , 
others fathery B——r, professor, of natural 
_. philosophy; to whom, notwithstandmg some 
little tincture of pedantry, I bécame attached + 
on account of a certain air of cordial good na~. _ 
ture which I observed in him. I had however. . 
some difficulty to reconcile this great simplicity _ 
‘with the desire and the art he had of every |. 
where thrusting himself into the company. of __ 
the great, as well as that of the women, devo- ~ 
tees, and philosophers. He knew “how to ac- 
commodate himself to every thing. I was 
greatly pleased with the man, and spoke of my 
satisfaction to all my other acquaintance. Ap. 
parently what I said of him came to his ear. 
He one day thanked me for having thought 
him a good-natured man. I observed some- 
thing in his forced smile which, in my eyes, 


totally changed his physiognomy, and which | 
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has since frequently occurred to my mind. I ~ 
cannot better compare this smile than to that - 
of Panurge pears the sheep of Dindendut. 
‘Onur acquaintance -had» begun a little time after - 
my arrival at the.Hermitage, to which place 
he frequently came to see me. Jy was already 
settled at Montmorenci when he left. it to go | 
and reside at Paris.. He often’saw Madame le 
‘Vasseur there. One day, when I least expected’ 

- any thing of the kind, he wroté to me in behalf 

_of ‘that woman, informing me that Grimm of- 

_ fered.to maintain her, and to ask my permission 
to accept the offer. This I understood consisted 
ina pension of three hundred livres, and. that 

* Madame le Vasseur was to come and live.at “ 

. Denily between “the Chevrette and Montmo- 

-. renci. Lwill not say what impression’ the:ap- 

_ plication made on me; It would have:been less 
surprising had Grimm had ten thousand livres:a 
year, or any relation more easy to comprehend 

, with that woman, and had not such a crime . 

. *been-madeof mytaking her to the country, 

_ where, as_if'she ‘had become younger, he was 
now. pléased to think of-placing hers I sper- »— 

ceivéd the good‘old Jady had no other reason _ 

» for asking «my’ pérmission, which»she.. might 
easily have done without, but the fear of losing 

“what. Dalready gave her, should I think ill of 

. thestep she took. Although this. charity ap- 
peared ‘to be very extraordinary, it did not 
strike mé so much then as"afterwards. But 

’ had ‘I ‘known even every thing I have:since. 
discovered, I would: still as readily have-given 
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my consent as I did and was obliged to do, un- 
~ less I had exceeded the offer of M. Grimm. 
‘Father B——,r afterwards cured me a little of 

» my opinion of his good nature and cordiality 
i which I had so_unthinkingly charged 


‘with 
him se 3 
__. This same father B r was acquainted 
with two men “who, for what reason I know 
noty were to become so with me; there was 
but little similarity between their taste and 
mine. They were the children of Melchise- 
. © dec, of whom neither the country nor the family 
was known, no more than, in all probability, 
the real’ name. They were’ Jansenists, and 
* passed for, priests in disguise, perhaps on ac- 
count” of their ridiculous manner of wearing 
__ long swords, to ‘which they appeared to have 
_been fastened. The prodigious mystery in all ~ 
their proceedings gave them the appearance of 
the heads of a party, and I never-had the least © 
« doubt of their being the authors of the Gazette 
_. Ecslésiastique.. The one, tall; smooth-tongued, 
and sharping, was named Ferrand ; the other, 
». short, squat, a sneerer, and punctilious, was’a 
_M. Minard. They called each other cousin. . 
They lodged ‘at Paris with Did enbert in the 
house of his nurse named Madame Rousseau, 
and had. taken at Montmorenci a little apart- 


- 


ment to pass the summers there. They *did - 


every thing for themselves, and had neither a 
servant nor runner; each had his turn weekly 
_ to purchase provisions, do the business of the 
kitchen, and sweep the house. They managed — 
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tolerably well, and we sometimes eat with each r : 


other. I know not for what reason they gave 


* * =4 
themselves any concern about me: for my — 


«* part, my only motive for beginning an ac-. 
, quaintance with them was their playing at chess, 
and to make a poor little party I suffered four 
» hours’ fatigue. As they thrust themselves into 
all companies, and wished to intermeddle in 
. every thing,” Thérésa called them the gossips, 
»and by this name they were long known at 
. ‘Montmorencis §. «. | i me ities 
‘Such, with my host, M. Mathas, who was a 
good man, were my principal country acquaint- 
» ance. I still had a sufficient number at Paris. 
_ to live there agreeably whenever I chose it, out 
of the sphere of men of letters, amongst whom 
Duclos was the only friend I reckoned ; for De 
Leyre was still too young, and although, after 
having been a witness to the manceuvres of the 
philosophical tribe against me, he had with- 
drawn from it, at least I thought so; I, could 
~ not yet forget the facility with which he made 
himself the mong pjpce of all the people of that 
J description. * ny é > #4 betbishe. so: 
.._ In the first place I had, my old and respect- — 
* able friend Roguin. | Thisewas a good old 
“fashioned friend for whom . was piplia: ya 
to my writings’ but to myself, and whom for 
ie ea ison I have always preserved. . I had.the 
good Lenieps, my countryman, and his daugh-. 
si ter, then alive, Madame Lambert. I shad a 
, young Geneyese, named*C——,%a good crea- 
“ture, careful, officious, zealous, who came. to 
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seé me soon after I had gone td reside at the 
Hermitage, and, without any other introducer - 
’_*than himself, had made his way into. my good 
- graces. He had a taste for ‘drawing, and was 
-_ acquainted with artists. » He was of service to. 
me relative to the engravings of the New Eloisa; 
he undertook the direction of the drawings and~ | 
the plates, and acquitted himself well_of the 
commission. LD ee Pa 
? Thad free access to'the house of M. Dupin « 
which, less brilliant than in the young days of 
Madame Dupin, was still, by the merit of the - 
heads of the family and the choice of ‘company 
which’assembled there, one of the best houses ~ 
in Paris. As I had not preferred any body to 
them,. and had separated myself-from their so- 
ciety to live free and independent, they had 
always received me in a friendly manner, and 
I was always certain of being well received by 
Madame Dupin. I might even have counted 
her amongst my country neighbours after her 
‘establishment at Clichy, to which place I some- 
times went to pass ‘a day or two, and where I 
should have been more frequently had Madame @ 
Dupin and Madame.de C—— been upon bet- - 
ter terms. But the “difficulty “of dividing my ” 
time in the same house between two womén . 
- whose manner of thinking was unfavourable 
to each other; made this disayreeable : however 
Thad the pleasure of seeing her more at my ease. 
at Deuil, where, at a trifling distance from — 
me; she had*taken a‘small house, andeven at _ 
_ my own habitation, »where she often came t6 . 
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I had, likewise fora friend Madame de Cre- 

- qui who, become deyotee, no longer’ received 
_ D’Alembert,. Marmontel,, nor a_single*man of 
_ .letters, excepty, I believe, the» Abbe T—t, 
half a hypocrite, of,whom she was weary... I, 

” . whose acquaintance she had sought, neither lost | 
her»good wishes nor intercourse. She sent me 
young fat pullets from Mons, and “her inten- 
_ tion was to come and see. me the year. follow- 
ing, had not a journey, upon which Madame de 


Luxembourg determined, prevented her. I . 


here owe her a place apart; she will always hold 
a distinguished one in my remembrance, . 

In this list I should also place a man whom, 
except Roguin, I ought to have mentioned as 
the first upon it: my old friend and brother- 

_ politician de Carrio, formerly titulary secre- 
tary to the embassy from Spain to Venice, af- 
terwards in Sweden, where he was Chargé des 
Affaires, and.at length really secretary to the. 
embassy from Spain at Paris.. He came and 
surprised) me at Montmorenci when I least ex- 
pected him. He was deccérated with the en- 

® signs of a Spanish order, the name of which I 
have forgotten, with a fing cross in jewellery. 

‘ He had been obliged, in his proofs.of nobility, 

. td add a letter.to his name, and.to bear that of 
Se Prersicr de Carrion. I found him still 

cs e ‘same ‘man, possessing the same excellent 
* heart, and- his mind daily improving and be- 
~ coming more and more amiable. We should 

‘haye renewed. our former intimacy had not 

j C——.interposed according to. custom, taken 
+’ in 2 7 ‘ . 
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. irae of the distance I was at from town ~ 
_ fo*insinuaite hithself into my place, and, in my _ 
name, into his confidence, and supplant me by _ 
the excess of hiszeal to render me services. . ous 
= The remembrance of Carrion makes me re- 
— éollect one of my country neighbours, of whom’. ~ 
I should be inexeusable not to speak, as IT have ~ 
to make cOnfession of ansunpardotiable neglect .* 
of which*I was guilty towards ‘him » this was - 
the: honest M.vle Blond who had done mea - 
service at Venice, and having made an excur- & 
sion to France with his family, had taken a 
‘house in the country, at Briché, not far from 
Montmorenci.* As soon as I heard he was 
my neighbour, I, in the joy of my heart, and 
making it more a pleasure than a duty, went to 
pay him avisit. I set off upon this errand the 
next day. I was. met by people who were 
coming to see me, and with whom I. was 
‘obliged to return. ‘Two days afterwards I set 
off again for the same purpose: he had dined 
at Paris with all his family. A third time he 
was at home: I heard the voice of women, 
and saw, at the door, a coach which alarmed a 
me. I wished to see him, ‘at least for the first 
time, quite at my ease, that we might’ talk over 
what had passed during our former connection. — 
In fine I so often postponed: my visit from. day. ° 
to day, that the shame of discharging a like | 
duty.so late prevented me from doing it at all; 
after having dared te wait so long, Pno longer 
* When I wrote this, full of my blind confidence, I was _ 
far from suspecting the real motive and the effect of thus 
journey to Paris. #8 es “2 
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 @ared to present myself. This negligence, at 

which M.-le Blond could not but be justly of- 
'» fended, gave, relative to him, the appearance’ 
Of ingratitude to my indolence, and yet I felt 

my heart so little culpable .that, had it been in 
. my power to do M. le Blond the least service, 
.” even unknown, to himself, I am.certain he - 
- ‘would not have found me idle. ~But indo- | 
~ lence, negligence, and delay, in little duties? 
to be fulfilled, have been more, prejudicial to} 
» me than great vices. My greatest faults have \ 
been omissions; I, have seldom done what [! 
ought not to have done,»and unfortunately, it,| 

_has still more rarely happened that I haye done: 
» what I ought. .* ees “2 Me 

“Since I aithew upon .the subject of my Ve-. 
‘*metian acquaintance, I must not forget one, 
which I still preserved. for a considerable time _ 

‘after my intercourse,with the rest had ceased. 

_ This was M. de J——e, who had continued, 

~ after his return from Genoa to show me much 
friendship. He was fond of seeing me, and ,of 
conversing with me upon the.affairs of Italy, 


~ 


° and the follies of M. de M ——e, of whom he. 
of himself knew many anecdotes by means of. 
shis acquaintance in the office for foreign affairs, 
"in which he was much connected. I had also ~ 
the pleasure of seeing at my house my old com- 
rade, Dupont, who had purchased a place in the 
province of which he was,,and whose affairs 
had brought him to Paris. . M. de J- e be- 
* came by degrees so desirous of seeing me, that 
he in some measure laid me under constraint; © 
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and although our places Rok a 


Bes, metas less: amusement than it did”to 
himself. 


of songs of the court and Paris, for upwards of 
fifty years past, in which many anecdotes were 
“to be found that would have been sought for in 
vain elsewhere. These: are memoirs -for the 
history, of France, Which would scarcely be 
thought of in any other country. 


“One day, whilst we were still upon the very 


best terms, he received: me so coldly} and in a~ 


“manner so different from that which was cu 
tomary to. him, that after having given him 
an opportunity to explain, and even having 


* 


f 


begged him te do it, I left his house with a — 


-resolution, in which I have"persevered, never 
to return to it again; for I am seldom seen 
where I have been once ill received, and‘ in 
this case there was no Diderot who pleaded for 
M. de J——-e. I vainly endeavoured to disco- 
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“ver What I had done. to offend him; I could not 


recollect a ‘circumstance at which he’ could — 


possibly hive taken offence. I was certain of 
never having spoken of him, or his, in any 
‘other than in’ the most: honourable manner ; 
for he had acquired my. friendship, and besides 
‘my-having nothing but favourable things to say 


_, of him,.my most inviolable maxim has been that 


- apartment of some girls of his acquaintance, in. 
f 
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of never speaking but in’ an honourable man- 
ner of the houses I frequented, sii steak 
“At length, by continually ruminating, I formed 


_ the following conjecture: the last time we*had 


seen each other, I had.supped with him at the 


company with two’or three clerks in the.office o 


foreign affairs, very amiable men, and who had_ 


neither thé manner nor the appearance of liber- 


tines; and, on my part, I can assert that the 


whole evening passed.in making melancholy re- 
flections om the wretched fate of the creatures 


_ with whom we were.  I-did not pay any thing, 
as M.*de J——e gave the supper, nor didd .. 
make the girls the least present, because I gave | 
“them not the opportunity had done to the Pa-— 
Bo doana of establishing a claim to the trifle i 


might have offered. We all came away together, 
cheerfully and upon very good terms. Without 
haying made a second yisit to the girls, I went 
three or four days afterwards to dine with M. de 
.J——e, whom I had not seen-during that inter- 
val, and who gave me the reception of which 
I have spoken. Unable to: suppose any other 
cause for it than. séme misunderstanding rela- 
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tive to the supper,, and perceivin 
_ inclination to explain, I resolved’ t6 visit him 
no longer, but I still continued to” send him 
_my works; he frequently sent me his compli- 


he shad’ no 


a 
~ 
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ments, and, one evening.mecting him in ‘the © 


green room of the French theatré, he oblig- 


ingly reproached me with not having called to > 
see him, which, however, did not induce me 


-~-to-depart from my resolution. ‘Therefore this 
affair had rather the appearance of a coolness 
_ than a rupture. However, not having heard 
of nor seen him since that time, it would have 


been too late; after an absence’ of several years, | 


to rénew my acquaintance with him. It is for 


this reason M. de J——e is not named in my — 
list, although I had for a considerable time fre-_ 


quented his house. — » wg 

I will not swell my catalogue with the names 
of many other persons with whom I was or 
shad become less intimate, although I some- 
times saw them in the country either ‘at my 
own house or that of some neighbour, such, 
for instance, as the Abbés de Condillac and de 


-Mably, M. de Mairan, de la Live, de Boisgé-_ 
lou, Vatelet, Ancelet, and others. 1 will also © 


pass lightly over that of M. de Margeney, 
_ gentleman.in ordinary of the king,*an ancient 
member of the Coterie H—chique, which 
~ he had quitted as well as myself, and the old 
friend of Madame D’ 
“had separated as I had done; I likewise consi- 
der that of M. Desmahis his friend, the: cele- 
brated, but short-lived author: of the. comedy 
in 6 2 " - iy ry ,* a“ 
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.™ formity of experience connected us still more. 
«, The last’died soon “afterwards. “He had merit» 
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tance. ‘The first was’ my neighbour in “the 


-country, shis estate at Margency being: near to: 
Montmorency. * We were. old acquaintance, - 


but the neighbourhood ahd a certain con= 


-and geven wit, But le was: in some» degree 


._ the original of his* coniedy, “and a little of 


* 


> 
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acoxcomb with women, by whom he was not 
much regretted. = = SP RS, 
‘T cannot, however, omit taking notice vof 
-a new correspondence’ I entered mto ‘at this 
period, which has had too much influence over 
the rest of my life Hot to make it necessary for 


“.. me to mark>its origm. The* person in ques~ 


« 


_ tion is M, de L+— de M—~—s of the Cour _ 


Py 


_ of The Impertinent, of much the same impor- « . 
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_ des Aides, then censor of books, which office -. 
« he’éxercised with equal. intelligence and, mild- 


ness tothe great satisfaction éf men of letters. 
’ Thad not once ‘bert to ‘see him at Paris ; get 
I had never received from. him ‘any other than 


the most obliging €ondescensions. relative to 


ép ’ a censorship, and I knew that he ‘had more: 


lan once. very “severely Teprimanded _persons 
ewho had written against me. I had new 
proofs of his goodness upon the Subject of the 
edition of Eloisa, The proofs of “so gress a 
“work being very expensive from Amsterdam 
by post, hé, to whom all letters were free, 


* permitted these to be dddressed to him, and 


sent them to me under.the.countersign of the 
chancellor his’ father. When the work was 
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__ printed, he did not permit the sale of it in the 
kingdom, , until, contrary to my wishes, -an edi- 


s 


- ».tion, had. been sold for my benefit. As sthee® 
ba yee of this would won my’ part have been a. . 


"theft committed upon Rey, to whom 1 had 


: sold the manuscript, I not only refused, tolac- & 


cept the present intended me, without.his con- ©, 


“sent, which he+very. genérously gave, but in- 


sisted_ upon, dividing * with him the hundred 


*  pistoles (a thousand livres*— forty pounds) the - 


* ‘amount? of it, but_of which he would not: re- 
- “eeivecany thing... For these hundred pistoles I 
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» had the mortification, against. which M. de - 


~~M———-s had not guarded me, of seeing my 
_ work.,horribly mutilated, and the sale of the 
good edition stopped _until the bad one: was 
‘entirely disposed of. sb il a= 
~ _ Thave always .considered M.de M———-s 
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ey 


as a man whose uprightness: was proof against . ’ 


* every temptation} Nothing that has happened 
has ever made me doubt for a moment of hi 

_ probity; but; as weak’as he is polity “ae some- 

. times injures those. he wishes. to. serve by the 
¥ hs : * 

excess of his. zeal to “preserve them from evil. 

He not only rétrenghed a hundred pages in the 


*. 


_edition of Paris, but he made another retrénchs, * 


ment .which mo person but the author. could 

permit himself to do-m the,copy of the good 

- edition he sent to Madame de Pompadonr. It” 

is somewhere? said in that work ttfht( the wife 

nlistress of a prince.} This phrase had occurred 

tome in the warmth of composition ‘without 
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is 
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_any application. fa cei over the ‘Pork: if, * 


perceived it would be applied, yet in, conse- 
quence of thé wery imprudent niaxim I had,” 


a 


adopted of not «suppressing any thing,“on ac-~ - 


count of the applications which*nfight | ‘be made, 


when my conscience bore witness to me that 


T had not made them at . the time. ety i 


- L determined not to expunge: the phrase, ‘and* 


contented myself with’ ‘substituting, the word” 


7 


s 


Prince to King which ., L had» first swritteny ae 


This Sek eau “aid not ‘seem sufficient ‘to M?".. “€o 
de M————; he retrériched the whole ‘exptes- * 


_ sion in a new pie which he had printed on ae 
_ purpose. ; and stuck in between the o ther® with” “ne - 


th 


as much exactnéss as. possible in ine copy Cae 
Madame de Pompadour. She» was not igno-_ 


3 


rant, of this manoeuvre. Some good natured © re 


a% 


people took the trouble to inform. her of it. ~ 
For my part it was not until a long time af. « 
terwards, ‘and when I: began to feel tHe conse-, 
‘quences of it, that the matter came to ‘my 
knowledge. | wi bis * 


‘ - 
Is not thie he? origin of the edubealed but | - 


implacable hatred ‘of another "lady who was | 


in alike situation, without my khowing it, or = 


even being acquainted with her person when I 
wrote the passage ? §When the book was pub- , 
lishedy the acquaintance was made, and I was 
very uneasy. I mentioried this to the Cheva- 


_ lier de Lorenzy, who laughed at me, and said 


the lady was so little offended that she had not 
even taken notice of the matter. I believed 
“him, perhaps rather too lightly, and made my- 


“* 
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. . self easyewhen there was much reason for my 
. ‘béing: otherwise. va OTT Rae. a: a 
| Atthe beginning of the winter I received. 
» -an additional mark of the goodness of M. de ~ 
M———s, of which I was: very sensible, al- 
though I did not think proper to take advan- _ 
tage oft. “A place was vacantin the Journal _ 
des Savans, Margency wrote to me, proposing - 
* to me the place as from himself, But I easily _ 
_ perceived from the manner of the letter, that 
_. he was dictated to and authorised; he after- 
“wards told me he had been desired to make me 
the offer. The occupations of this place were 
* but trifling, All I should have had to do 
would have been to make two extracts a month, _ 
_ from the books brought to. ine for that purpose, 
» without being *under the necessity of going 
“once to Paris, not even to pay the magistrate — 
‘g@visit of thanks. .By this employment I should ~ 
have entered a society of men of letters of the 
first merit ; M.de Mairan, Clairaut, de Guignes, 
“and the Abbé Barthelemi, with the two first 
of whom I had already made ans acquaintance, 
and that of the two others was very desirable. 
In fine, for this trifling employment, the duties 
ot which Ismight so commodiously have dis- 
charged, there was a salary of eight hundred 
livres, (thirty-three pounds). I was for.a few 
hours undecided, and this from a fearvof mak- | 
ing. Margency angry and displeasing M. de 
M——-s. But at length the insupportable 
constraint of not having it in my power to ~ 
work when I thought proper, and to be com-" 
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inanded iy time ; ahd moreover the ‘certainty | 
. Of badly performing the functions awith which. 


I was*to charge myself; prevailed over. every 
thing, and determined mé to -refuse ‘a placé. for 
which I’ was unfit I knew that my. whole’ 
talent consisted in a certain warmth of mind 
~ with respect to the subjects of which I had to 
treat, and that nothing but the love of that 
_-which was great, beautiful, and sublime. could 


_animate my genius. What would the subjects 


*of the extracts I should have had to make from 
books, or even the books themselves have sig- 
nified to. me? My. indifference about them 
‘would have frozen my pen, and stupified. my 
mind. People thought I could make a trade 


of writing as most ot the other men of letters — 


did, instead of which I never could write but 


from the warmth of imagination.. This cer-— 
. tainly was not necessary for the Journal des 
Savans. I therefore wrote to Margency a letter , 


of thanks in the politest.terms possible, and so 
well explained to him my. reasons, that it was 
not possible that either he or M. de M— 
could imagine there was pride or ill mel, in 
_my refusal. They both approved of it, without» 
"receiving me less politely, and the secret was 
so well Jéept. that it Was” never_ known to the: ° 
public. 7 ns 

< be Ware did not come in a ghoursble 


he 


poten, I had some time before this formed. 
e 


project of quitting ; literature, _and especially ~ 


sthe trade ofan author. L hid’ been disgusted | 
with then of 
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* lately befallen me, and had learned from expe- ~ 
rience that it was impossible to proceed in the ._ 
same track* without. having some connections * 
_ with them. I was tot much: less dissatisfied —_ 
With men of the world, and in general with - 
the mixt life I had ‘ately led, half to myself, # 
and half devoted to societies for which I was © 
~, unfit. I felt more than ever, and by constanty 
experience, that every unequal association is ~ 
disadvantageous to the weaker person.’ Living 
with opulent people, and in a situation differ- *'. 
ent from that I had chosen, without keeping 
a house as they did, I was obliged to imitate 
» them in many things, and little expences which 
_* .were nothing to their fortunes, were for. me ~ 
not less ruinous than indispensible. Another 
-man in the country-house of a friend, is served 
by his own servant, +as well at table as in his 
.. thamber’; he sends him to seek for every thing 
«he wants; having nothing directly to do with 
_ the servants of the house, not even seeing 
_ » them, jhe gives them what he _ pleases,- and 
* when he thinks proper; but I, alone, and: 
_ without a servant, was at the mercy of the 
_ #servants»of the house ‘of whom it was necessary 
_ to gain the good, graces that I might not have 
.  “muchto suffer,"and being treated _as*the equal ~ 
» of their master, I was obliged to treat them acs 
cordingly, and better than another would-have 
done, because in fact I stood in’ greater,need of . 
their services. his, where there are but few 
domestics may be complied with; but in the® 
houses _ I frequented there wérg’a great num= 
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ber, and thé knaves so well understood their. __ 
interests that they knew how to. make me want f 
_ the-services of them all successively. The wo-, 

men of Paris, who have so much wit, have no - 


_ just idea of this incenvenience, and in their — - 
zeak to ceconomise my purse, they ruined me. “ 


_If-I supped in town,“at any considerable dis-*  ~ 
tance from my lodgings, instead of permitting 
‘me to send for a bier Hones the mistress , * 
of the house ordered her horses to be put to, . 
and sent me home in her carriage; she was © zo 
very glad to .save me the twenty-four sols- 
(shilling) for the fiacre, but never thought of ~_ 
the half crown I gave to her coachman and ~ 
‘footman. Ifa lady wrote to me from Paris to — _ 
the Hermitage or to Montmorenci, “she re-» — / 
gretted the four sols (two-pence) the postage of 
the letter would“ have cost me, and sent it by 
-one of her servants; who came sweating on foot,  ~ 


’ 


and to whom I gave a dinner and half a crown, r 
which he certainly had well earned. If she 
proposed to me to pass with her a week ora 
fortnight.at her country-house, she still said to. 
herself, it will bea saving to’the poor man; . — , 


during that time his cating will costhim no-  - 
thing. ‘She never recollected that I was the 


‘whole time idle; that the expences of my 4 
family, my renf, linen, and cloaths were still *. 
oing on; that"T’paid my barber double ; that it ' 

Roitiaae more being in her house than in my- ~. - 


own, and although I confined my Tittle largesses*. < 
‘to the houses in which I customarily lived, that : 
these were still ruinous to me. Tam certain i 
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_ have paid upwards of twenty-five crowns iti 
the house. of Madame d’H+—, at Eaubonne, 
where I never slept more than four*or five 

_ times, and upwards of a thousand livres (forty 
‘ pounds) as well at E—-y as at the Chevrette, 


; during the five or six years I was most assidu- . 
. - “ous there, . These expences are inevitable to a 
_. man. like me, who knows not how to provide 


, any thing for himself, afd cannot support the « 
. sight of a lacquey who grumbles, and serves him 
=  *with a sour look. ‘With Madame Dupin even;* 
where I was-one of the family, and in whose ~ 
~ _~ house I rendered-many services 'to the servants, 
I never‘received theirs but for my money. In. 
course of time it was necessary to renounce 
these little’ liberalities which my situation no 
-. longer permitted me to bestow, and I felt still - 
_more severely the inconvehience of associating — 
with people in-a situation «different from my_ 
own. Re ths Bini meee 
Had this manner of life been to my taste, I 
. should have been consoled for a heavy expence, ~ 
.. which I dedicated to my pleasures; but to ruin 
. . myself at the same time that I fatigued my 
* < mind, was insupportable, and I had so felt the 
* weight of this, that, profiting by the.interval of 
. liberty I then had, Iwas determined to per- * 
‘ petuate it, and entirely tosrenounce great com- 
“panies, the composition of books, and all tite- 
ary concerns, and for the remainder of my days 
»,» to.confine myself to the narrow and peaceful 
sphere in which I felt Iwas born tomoye, —_ * 
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SAS fy he produce of the letter to d’Alembert, and 
of the New Eloisa, had a little improved the 


state of my finances, - which had been consider-. 


ably exhausted at the Hermitage. I had now 
about a thousand crowns in my purse. Emilius 


to which, after »I had finished Eloisa, I had 


given great application, was “in forwardness, 
andthe produce,of this could not be less than 
the sum of which I was already in possession. 
Isintended to place this money in such.a man- 
nér as to produce me a little annual income, 
which, with my copying, might be sufficient 
to my wants without writing any more. I had 


- two other works upon the stocks. The first of 


these was my Institutions*Politiques.* I exa- 


mined the state of this work, and found it re- 


quired several years’ labour. Ihad not courage 
enough to continue it, and to wait until it was 
finished before I carried my intentions into. 
execution. Therefore, laying the book aside, I 
determined to take from it all I could, and to 
burn the rest; and continuing this _ with zeal 
without interrupting Emilius, I finished the 
Contrat Social.+ TON, Fees a 

The dictionary of music mow remained, 


_ This was mechanical, and might be taken up 


at any time; the object of it was entirely pecu- 
niary; I reseryed to myself the liberty of laying 
it aside, or of finishing it at my ease, according 
as my other -resources collected should render 
this necessary or superfluous. With respect 


* Political Institutions. ; + Social Contract. 


i cohsidering “every thing, the be 
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to the Morale Sensitive *, of which I had made 
nothing more than a sketch, I entirely gave 

it Up. es ae itr a 8 : 
- As my last project, if I found I could not 


entirely do without copying, was that of re- 


moving.from Paris, where the: affluence of my ~ 


© visitors-renderéd. my house-keeping expensive, - 


‘and deprived me ofthe time I should “have 
turned to’advantage to provide for-it; to pré-._— 
vent in’ my retiremént the state of lassitude, © 
into which an author is said to fall when he 


-~has laid down’his pen, I reserved to myself an. 


‘occupation which might fill’ up the void in my” 
solitude without tempting me» to print any ~ 


- thing more. “I/kmowW'not for what reason they . 


had: long*tormented ‘me to write the’ memoirs . % 
of my life. Although ‘these were not until 
that time interesting as to'the facts, I felt they 
“might beconie so’ by the candour with which I _ 
‘was chpable of giving them, and I determined ~ 


~. to make'of these the only work of the kind, “by -- 
an unexampled veracity, that, for-once at least, .» 


» thesworld might sée @ man such as he inter- ~ 
nally was. I had always. laughed *at“the false. 
ingenuousneéss Of Montaigne, who, feigding to ~ 
confess his faults, takes great care not to give 
himself any, except such as-are amiable; whilst « 
I, who have ever thought, ‘abd mp think myself, * 
x ; st of men, felt” 
there is no“human being,*however pure he ‘ 
may be, who does not internally conceal some 
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¥ odious vice.” I knew. I was described to the 
public very different from what I really was, 
aud so’ opposite, t that notwithstanding my faults, 


» all of which I was determined. to relate, I could, 


not but bea gainer, by showing myself in my 
proper colours. This, besides, not being to be 
done without setting forth others also in theirs, 
_and the work for the same reason not being of 
a nature to appear during my life-time, and 


that of several other persons, I was the more | 


encouraged to make my confession, ‘at which I 
shouldmever have to blush before any person. 
I therefore resolved to dedicate: my leisure to 
_ the execution of this undertaking, and imme- 


diately began to collect «such letters and papers ’ 


as might guide or assist my memory, greatly 
régretting the loss of all I had bumaeds) mislaid, 
and destroyed. 


The project of aisaelaee neeecars one of thot : 


smost. reasonable] had ever formed, was strongly |” 


impressed upon my mind, and for-the execution 
of it lwas already taking measures, when Heaven, 


which prepared mea different destiny; gene " 


me into another vortex.” * 

Montmorenci, ‘the anciént and fine patri- 
“mony of the illustrious family of that name, 
“was taken from it by confiscation, It passed by 
‘the: sister: of Duke Henry, to the ‘house. of 
Condé, which has changed the name . of Mont~ 
‘morenci to.that of Enguien, and the duchy has 
no other, castle than an old tower, where the 

_archives. are kept, and to which the vassals 
come to do homage, But at Montmorenci, or 
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Enguien, there is a private house, built by * 


Croisaty called le pawvre, which having the mag © 


nificence of the most superb chateaux, deserves 


j and bears the name of a castle.” The majestic 


‘appearance of this noble edifice, the view from 
it, not equalled perhaps in any country; the 


spacious saloon, painted by the hand of a_ 
“master; the garden planted by the celebrated - 


Le Notre; all combined form a whole ‘strik- 
ingly majestic, in which there is still a simpli- 
city that enforces admiration. The Marechal 
duke de Luxembourg, who then inhabited 
this house, came every year into the neigh- 
bourhood where formerly his ancestors were 
the masters, to pass, at twice, five or six weeks 


as a private inhabitant, but with a. splendour - 


which did not degenerate from the ancient 
lustre of his family. On the first journey he 


- made to it after my residing at Montmorenci, 


he and his.lady-sent to me a valet de chambre, 
with their compliments, inviting me to sup 
with them as often as it should be agreéable to 


me; and at each time of their coming they . 


neyer failed to reiterate the same compliments 
and invitation, This called‘to my recollection 


Madame B———, sending me to dine in the © 


servyants-hall. ‘Times were changed; but I” 
was still the same man. I did not choose tobe’ 
sent to dine in the servants-hall, and was but 
little desirous of appearing at the table of the 
great, I should have been much better pleased: 


had they left me as I was, without. caressing — 


me and rendering me ridiculous. I answered 
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' politely sepently to M. at Nad e. 
de ey and 2 but I did not accept their © 


offers, «and «my _ indis Reition and | tunidity, 
'with®my embarrassme eaking, making 
}meé tremble ,at the idea oe} of appearing in 
-an assembly of peoplé of the court, I did not 
even go to the castle to pay a visit of thanks, * 
although I sufficiently comprehended this was 
all they desired, and that their eager polite- 
mess was wetliche a matter of curiosity FoR ad 
benevolence, 

However advances Still were made and even 
‘became more pressing. ‘The Countess de 
Boufilers, who ‘was very intimate with th 
lady of the Marechal, sent to inquire after si 
health, and to beg I would go and see her. 
returned her a proper answer, but did mt ath 
from my house. At the journey of Easter, the 
year following 1759, the Chevalier de Lo orenzy, * 
who belonged to the court of the princesof ~ 
Conti, and was intimate with Madame de 
Luxembourg, came several times to see me, 
arid we became acquainted; he pressed me to 
go to the castle, but I refused to comply. At” 
length, one afternoon, when I least expected 
any thing of the kind, I saw, coming up lowill 
house, the Marechal de Luxembourg, follo 
by. five or six persons. There, was now no 
longer any means of defence, and I could not, 
without being arrogant and huge do 
qpepmise tber return this visit, and make my — 

Madame Ja Marechale, from whom the ~ 
Marsha had been the bearer of the most obbig: fey * 
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ing: tenplioent to me. ‘Thus, under fain: 
nate auspices, began tl e e connections from which” 
I could no or preserve myself, although 


% 


too well founde prema made me afraid 
_ them until they were ma 
.. sl was excessively afraid of Madane Me: ‘Lux- 
‘embourg. I knew she was amiable. I had 
‘seen her several.times at the theatre, and with 
® the Duchess of B -s, and in the bloom 
*, her beauty. But she was*said to be malig- 
“nant, and this in a woman of her rank ‘made 
me tremble. I had scarcely seen her before I 
- Swas subjugated... I thought her charming, with 
ae charm proof against time,. and which had, ki 
the most powerful agpion upon my heart. I ex 
_ pected to find be mversation satirical and full 
of pleasantries d points. It was not so; it 
* was inuch better.” The ¢onversation of Ma-" 
* dame de Luxembourg i is not remarkably full of 
wit; it arr a sallies, nor even finesse; it is ex- 
anisil sly delicate, never striking, but always pleas- 
g. Wicopatery | is the meetin tie as it 
natural; it seems to escape her male 
: Bad her hentt to overflow, because it is.too full. 
thought I perceived, on my first visit, that ah 
withstanding my aukward manner and embar— 
rassed expression, I was not displeasing to her. 
All the women of the court know how to: per- 
suade us of this when they please, whether it be 
_ true or not; but they do not all, like Madame de 
Luxembourg, possess the art of renderin. that | 
‘persuasion so, agreeable’that we are io ” 
disposed ‘ever to have a doubt remaining. ‘From . 
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" » the first day my confidence in ‘her would have _ 
been as fullas it soon afterwards became, had 


not_the Duchess of Montmorenci, her daugh- — 


ter-in-law, young, giddy, and malicious, also 
taken it into her head to attack me, and in the 
midst. of the eulogiums of her mamma, and 
- feigned allurements on her own account, made 


me suspect I was only considered: by them asa 


subject of ridicule. 
‘© ~ It would perhaps have been difficult to re- 
lieve me from this fear with these two ladies, 


confirmed me that theirs was not real. No- 


_ dity, than the’ prompftitude with which I took 
hinti at his word on the footing of equality to 
which he would absolutely reduce himself with 


1ine with respect to the absolute indepen- 
dence in which I was determined to live. Both 
persuaded I had reason to be content with my 
situation, and that I was unwilling to change 
it, neither he nor Madame dé Luxembourg 
- seemed to think a moment of my purse or for- 
tune: although I can have no’ doubt of the 
_ tender concern they had for me, they never 
proposed to me a place, nor offered me their 
interest, except it were once, when Madame de 
Luxembourg seemed to wish me to become 
‘a meniber of the French academy. I alleged 
my religion; this she.told me was no arg 
or if it was one, she engaged to remove it. . 
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thing is more surprising, considering my timi-~ 


me, except it be that with which he took me 
at 


% 


had not‘the extreme goodness of the Marechal | : 


answered. that however great the honour of be- 
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coming a member of so illustrious a body might. 
be, having refused I . de Tressan, and, m some 
neasure, the king of Poland, to become a. 
member of the academy of Nancy,.I could 
not with propriety enter ‘into any other. Ma- 
dame de Luxembourg did not insist; and no- 
- thing more was said upon the subject. This 
-simplicity of’ intercoutse with persons of such 
- rank, and who had the power of doing any 
~ thing inemy favour, M. de Iauxembourg be- 
ing and highly deserving to be the particular 
friend of the king, affords a singular contrast 
with the continual "cares, equally importunate 
and officious, of the friends and protectors 
from whom I had just separated, and who-en- — 
- deavoured less to serve me than to render me 
contemptible. . . 
When the Marechal came to see me at 
Mont Louis, I was uneasy vat receiving him 
and his retinué in my only chamber; not be- 
cause I was obliged to make them all sit down 
in the midst of my dirty plates-and broken | 
pots, but on account of the-state of the floor 
which was rotten and falling to ruin, and I was. 
fraid the:weight of his arena eeald en- 
tirely sink it. Less concerned on account of my 
own danger than for that to which the affability 
of the Marechal exposed him, I hastened to 
remove him from_ it’ by conducting him, not- 
withstanding, tlie coldness of the weather, to” 
amy alcove, which was quite open to the air, 
and had no chimney. “When he was there I — 


- told him my reason for having brought him to_ 
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it: he told it to his lady, and they both pressed 
me to accept, until the floor was repaired, a 
lodging at the castle peor, if I preferred it, ina 
. separate edifice called the Little Castle, which. - 
© was in the middle of the park. * This delightful =~ 
abode deserves hs spoken of. -%y; 9) @%y 
The park or garden of Montmorenci is not 
a plain like that of the C——~e. "It is uneven, . 
mountainous, raised by little hills and valleys,’ 
"of which the. able artist has taken advantage, 
» and thereby varied his groves, ornaments, wa- 
ters, and points of view, and, if I may so speak, 
multiplied by art and genius a space in itself 
rather narrow. 3 This park is terminated at the 
'» top by a terrace and the castle: at bottom it 
forms a narrow passage which opens and be- 
comes wider towards the valley, the angle of 
which is filled up-with a large piece of water. 
Between the orangery, which is in this widen- ~ 
ye ing, and the piece of water, the banks of which 
are agreeably decorated, stands the Little Cas- 
* tle of which I have spoken. This edifice, and 
the ground about it; formerly belonged to the 
 celebrated* Le Brun, who amused himself in 
.building and ‘decorating it in the exquisite taste 
of architectural ornaments which that great 
painter” had formed to himself. . The castle 
“has since ‘beéh rebuilt, but ‘still according to 
_thé® plan and design of its first master. It is 
little and simple, but elegant. As it stands in 
__a hollow between the orangery and the large 
piece.of water, and consequently is liable to be 
damp, it is open.in the middle by a peristyle bee 
shin i ’ kK 3 " 
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tween two rows of columns, by which: means 


_ the air circulating throughout the whole ead 


Pi 
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fice keeps it dry notwithstanding its one 
able situation. When the building is: sean fre 
the opposite elevation, which »is a point of 
view, it. appears - absolutely surrounded with | 
water, and we imagine we have before oureyes 


an enchanted island, or the most beautiful of the © : 


three Bovecmenks called Isolabelia i in the grote 


lake. es 
vin this solitary edifice I wis offemed the 


- choice of four complete apartments it»con- 
_ tains, besides the ground floor consisting of a, 
~ dancing room, billiard room, and.a kitchen: . 2's 
chose the smallest over the kitchen, which also * 


T had with it. It was charmingly neat, with 


~ blue and white furniture. In this profound. | 


and delicious solitude, in the’ midst of woods,’ 


\ the singing of birds of every kind, and the per- 


fume of orange flowers, I composed, in a con- 


tinual’ extacy, the fifth book of Emilius, the 


\ 


_colouring of which F owed in a great measure to . 


“the lively impression I received from the place 
I inhabited. 6M 8 


With what eagerness did I ‘run every motn- 


ing at sun-rise’to respire the perfumed air in 
the peristyle! ‘What excellent coffee I took 
_ there téte-d-téte with my Thérésa!. My. cat 


alone would have been sufficient for me during 
my whole life, in which I should not have hac 


- and dog weré our company. » This retinue | 


one tary moment. I was there in a terres~ 
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_ trial paradise; Ilived in innocence and:tas ditasted-of — 
happufsss et fF il dt 
, , At the.journey of July,“M. and Madame 
~ de Luxembourg showed meso much attention, ~~ 
and were so extremely kindjthat, lodged intheir 
house, and overwhelmed with their goodness,’ 
» I could not do less than/make them a proper 
return)in assidtious respect near their persons. © 
‘T scarcely quitted them: I went in themorn- _ 
ing to’pay my court to\Madame la Marechale ; 
vafter diner I walked with the Marechal; but» 
did not sup. at,the castle on account of the nu- 
merous guests, and because they supped too late 
for me. ‘Thus far every thing was as it should 
be, and no harm would have been done could I 
have remained at this point. But I have never | 
known how to preserve a medium in my at- | 
tachments and simply fulfil the duties of : 
society. -I have ever been every thing or 
nothing: I was soon every thing; and receiving - 
the most polite attention from persons of the 
highest rank, I passed the proper bounds, and 
_ conceived for them a friendship not permitted 
except among equals. Of these I had all the” 
i» familiarity: in. my manners, whilst they still 
preserved in,theirs the same politeness to which - 
they had nosygorigiymne, Yet I was never quite’ 
-my ease with Madame de Luxembourg, 
e 


Although I was not quite relieved from my ~ 
‘fears relative to: her character, I apprehended 
"Tess dalieal frompit than'from her wit) It was 
by this especially that she impressed; me with 
awe. I knew she was difficult as to convers- 
* K 4 os sad 
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ation aha 45 had a ‘right to be so. — I ‘knew 
women,  especiall those of her rank, would 
absolutely be. a that it was: better to of- . 
_ fend than to weary th em, and I judg Ige ed by her 
t commentaries HP at the people who went 
away had said what she must think of my#® 
a blunders. I Changer a supplement to spare 
me with her the embarrassment of speaking: 
this was reading. She had heard of.m' ‘Eloisa, 
- and knew it was in the press$ she expressed a 
_«_ desire.to see the work; I offered to read it tow 
~~ her, and she accepted my offer. “I went to her 
every morning at ten o'clock: M. de Luxem- 
bourg was present, and the door was shut. I 
read by the side of her bed, and so well propor- 
tioned my readings that there would have been 
sufficient. for the whole time she had to stay, 
had they even not been interrupted.* The 
. success of this expedient surpassed my expect- 
“sation. Madame de Luxembourg took a great 
liking” to Julia andthe author ; she spoke of 
nothing but me, thought of nothing else, said 
‘civil t things to me from morning tili night, and 4 
embraced me ten times,a day. She insisted on. 
my always having my place by her side at table, ® 
and when any great lords wished to take it, she 
told them it was mine, and'madethem sit down 
somewhere else. The impression these charm- 
ing manners ae upon me, who was subjusy 
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* The Bes of ‘a great battle, which tity » afiticted the 
os, - king, obliged M. ce Luxembourg g precipitately to return te 
court, : 
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_ gated by the least mark of affection,” may easily 
be judged of. I became really attached to her 
in proportion to the attachment she showed me. 
All my fear in perceiving this infatuation, and 
feeling the want of agreeablene&s in myself to 
support it, was, that it would be changed into 
disgust; and unfortunately this fear was but too 
_ well founded. oo Be ot te he 
© There must have been a natural opposition 
between her turn of mind and mine, since, in=  ~ 
- dependently of the numerous stupid things» ~ 
which at every instant escaped me in convers- — 
ation, and even in my letters, and when I was 
upon the best terms with her, there were cer- 
tain other things with which she was displeased 
without my being able to imagine the reason. 
~ I will quote one instance from amongst twenty. 
She knew Iwas writing for Madame d’H——, 
a copy of the New. Eloisa. She was desirous 
to have one on the same footing. * This I 
promised her, and thereby making her one 
of my customers, I+ wrote her a polite letter 
* upon the subject, at least such was my inten- — 
® tion. Her answer, which was as follows, stu- — 
- pified me with surprise. ; is ©... 
ae Ae omy Od. 
ge _ “ Versailles, Tuesday. 
* Tam ravished, I am»satisfied: your letter 
* ha given me infinite pleasure, and I take the 
oe am cos ‘to acquaint you with, and 
thankeyou forit,§ “~ —-  ° Ata 


"© These are the exact words of your letter : 
i ia ae, Ki o ' 
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Although you are certainly avery good customer, L 


a 
have some painin receiving your money : wie 
to regular order I ought to pay for the pleasure I 
should have in working for you. 1 will say no-, 
thing more on the subject. I have to complain 
of your not speaking of your state of health: 
nothing interests me more. I love you with 
all my heart :* and: be assured that I write this 
to you in a very melancholy mood, for I should 
_ havermuch pleasure in telling it you myself. 


od 


“=. de Luxembourg loves and embraces your: 


7 


with all his heart.” 


s aes re 7 
On receiving the fetter I hastened to an- 
swer it, reserving to myself more fully to 
examine the matter, protesting against all dis- 
obliging interpretation; and after having given © 
several days to this,examination with an in- 
-quietude which»may easily» be conceived, and~ 
still without being able to, discover in what I 
could have erred, what follows a my final’an- 
swer on the subject. . oR 
= r <0 * 
* _“ Montmorenci, 8th December, 1759. 
et Since my last letter»I¢have éxamined ~a: 
hundred and a hundred times the passage in 
question. I have considered it in its proper ~ 
and natural meaning;*as well as in every other 
which may be given to it, and I confess to you, ay 
madam, that I know not whether it it Iwho 


owe to you excuses or you from whom,they: 
are che HO es ag cay Tig? a a 
# 
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_. Itis now ten years since.these letters were 
written. I have since’that time ecoessly 
thought of the subject.of them; and such is” 
still my stupidity that I have hitherto been i 

_ unable to discover what in the passage, quoted” 

_ from my letter, she ¢ould find offensive, or 
even displeasing. oes 7 Ay 

I must here mention, relative to the ma- 

- nuseript copy of Eloisa Madame de Lux- 
émbourg wished to have, ‘in what’ manner I 
thought to. give it some marked advantage + 

"which should distinguish it from all others..#I — 
had written separately the adventures of Lord 
Edward, and had long oe undetermined © 
whether I should insert them wholly,%or in - 
extracts, inthe work d,. which they eonedlta 

be wanting. I at léngth acon to re- 
trench them entirelyj» becanse,, not being in 

sthe manner, of the rest, they wien age 

spoiled the interesting simplicity, which was its — 
principal merit. I had still a stronger reason 
when I came to know ‘Madame deLuxem=: _ 

‘bourg. There was in these »adventures a 

.. Roman marchioness, of a bad Faracter ntié 

parts of which, without being applicable, 
might have been applied to her, by those to 
whom she.was 39.00 aa known. I was 

Ehorefare; Shiai pleased with the determin- 

ation to which I had come, and. resolved 

to abide by it. But im my ‘ardent desire 

. to enrich her copy with something which was ” 

* not in the other, .what should I fall upon” 

but these unfortunate adventures, and I cons — 
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~ cluded on making an extract Fiom them’ to 
add to the work; a project dictated by mad- 
ness, of which the extravagance is inexplicable, 
except’ by the blind fatality which led me om 

6 \destractions; oi ei.) 1 rth ae 
al ie a us {CS 
~ Quos vult perdere Jupiter dementat. 
I was stupid® enough te” make: this: extract 
with the Beeicet care and pains, and toysend 
it her as the finest thing’ in the world; itis 
“true, I at the same “time informed her the 
original» was bined, ‘which was really the 

® case, that the extract was for her alone and 

_ would: never be seen, except by herself, unless 
she chose’to show it; which, far from proving 

to her my prudence and’ discretion, ‘as it was 

_ my intention to do, clearly intimated: what I 
. en a of the applications by» whicl¥ , shee 

al might be offended. My stupidity was such, 

: that I had no doubt of her being delighted 

with what I had doné. She did not make me 
the compliments upon it which I expected, 

_ and, ‘to my great surprise, never once men- 

. tioned the paper I had sent her. I was so 

_ satisfied’ with myself, that it was not until a 
long time afterwards, I judged,. fromother indi- 

ations, of;the effect ityhad produced. - 13 

» Thad still, in favour of her manuscript, an= 
other idea more reasonable, but which by more 
“distant effects, has not been much les ‘prejudi- _ 

cial to’ me; so much does every thing coneur 
with the work of destiny;*when ‘that hurries 
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-.on a man ‘to misfortune. _ I thought of orna-. 

| menting the manuscript with the engravings” 

« of the new Eloisa, which were of the same* ©. 
‘size. TI asked C——— for these engravings 
which belonged to me by every kind of title, 
and the more so as I had given him the pro- 

* duce of the plates, which had a considerable % 
sale. C——- is as cunning as I am the con- © 

trary. By frequently asking him for*the en- 
gravings he came to the knowledge of the use 
IT intended to make of them? He then, under — 
pretence of adding some new ornament, still _. 
kept them from ie, and at length presented 

» them himself. a ag me 7 Tae i 
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igh Seci, tulit alter honores. 
This gave him an introduction upon’ a cer- 
‘tain footing to «the Hotel de Luxembourg/ 
After my establishment at the little castle he 
came rather frequently to see me, and always __ 
in the morning, especially when M. and Ma- 
dame de Luxembourg were at Montmorenci. 
_ Therefore, that I might pass the day with him,’ 
‘I did. not go to the castle. Reproaches were 
made me on account of my absence ; I told the 
reason of them. 4, was desired to bring with 
~ me M. C——; I did so. This was what ‘he 
had sought after. Therefore, thanks) to the 
excessive goodness M. and Madame de Lux- 
-embourg had for me, a clerk to M.'T—— 
who was sometimes pleased to give him his . 
table when he had nobody else to dine with — 
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him, was. suddenly } laced at'that of.a marechal 
of -France, with ' 


inces, duchesses, and per-" 


‘sons of the highest rank at court.*I shall never , 


ea : 


forget, that one day being ores to return — 
~ Paris, the marechal said, after dinner, 

to the company, let us take a walk upon the 
road to St. Denis, and we will accompany M 
C———. This was too much for the poor 
man ; his head was quite turned.» for my part e 
my heart»was so affected,that I could not say"a 


_ word. I followed the company, weeping like 


& 


a child, and having the strongest desire to kiss 


_ the foot of the good marechah; but the continu- 


“ation of the history of the manuscript has made. 
_me anticipate, Iwill go a little back, and, as 


far as my memory will permit, mark each event’ 
insits proper order. a 
As soon as the little house of Mont Louis © 
was ready," I had it neatly furnished, and again” 
established myself there: I could not break 
through the resolution I bad made on quitting 
the Hermitage, of always having my apartment 
to myself; but 1 found a difficulty in resolving 
to quit the little.castle. I kept the key of it, 
and being delighted with the charming break-~ 


fasts of the peristyle, frequently went to the. 


castle to sleep, and staid three or four days, as 


“ata country house, I was at that time perhaps 


hetter and. more agreeably lodged than any pri-- 
vate individual in Europe. My host, M. Mathas, 


~ one.of the best men in the world, had left * 


me the absolute direction of the repairs at 


_ Mont Louis, and insisted upon my disposing 
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of his: worksnen,* without’ his’ intévferendhuin di.” 
therefore found the means of making ofa single 


_ chamber upon the first story, acomplete set of = 


(g 


fenci, the Duchess “of Boufflers, the Countess 


_allidue homage. It was with the same senti« 


apartments, consisting of a _chamber,, anti- bing 
chamber, and a water-closet. Upon the ground- ~~ 
floor, was the kitchen and the chamber of . 


- Thérésa. The piloove served me for a closet » 


by means of a glazed partition and a chimney. 


Thad made there. After.my return to thishae = ® 
bitation, I amused myself in decorating the © — 

terrace, which was already shaded by two rows” 

of linden trees; I added two others tomakea =" 

cabinet of verdure, and placed in it a table and” 

stone benches ; POI it with lilies, se«. a 


ringa, and woodbines, and had a beautiful:bor- a 
der of flower. parallel with the two rows of trees; 
This terrace, more elevated than that of the~ © 
rea ng which the view was at least as fine, ag 
and where I had tamed a great mumber of- ~ 
birds, was my drawing room, in which I receiv+ 
ed M. and Madame de Luxembourg, the Duke. 
of Villeroy, the Prince of Tingry, the Mars 
uis of Armentieres, the Duchess of Montmo- od 


of Valentinois,° the Countess of Boufflers, and % 
other persons ofthe first rank; who, from . 
the castle, disdained not to make, over a weary” 
fatiguing mountain, the pilgrimage of Mont 
Louis. I owed all these visits to the favour of ~ 
Mund Madame de Luxembourg; this I 
felt, and my heart on that. account did them 


ment. that I once said to M. de Luxembourg, _ 


908" * 


émbfbetap him: Ah! Monsieur le’ Marechal, 
I hated the great before I knew you, and I 
have hated them still moré sinte you have 
* shown me with what ease they might acquire. 
universal respect. Further than this,’ I defy ~ 
any person with whom I was then acquainted, 
~ to say I was-ever dazzled for.an instant .with 
splendour, or that the vapour of the incense I 
received ever affected my head; that I was less 
-© uniform in my manner, less plain in my dregs, 
- ‘Tess easy of access to people of the lowest rank, 
less familiar with neighbours, or less ready to 
i. “render service to every persongwhen I had it in 
. my power so to do, without ever once® being 
~~ discouraged by the numerous eng frequently 
_ Unreasonable importunities with which I was | 
© incessantly assailed. SMS eta 
- Although my heart led mesto the castle of 
“Montmorenci, by my sincere attachment to 
- those ‘by whom it was inhabited, it by the 
same means drew me back to the neighbour- 
hood of it, «there to taste the sweets of the 
* equal and simple lifey in which my only hap- 
piness consisted. ‘Thérésa had contracted @~ 
» friendship with the daughter ‘of one ofsmy 
neighbours, a mason of the,name of Pilleu ; 
~ I did the same with the father, and. after- hav- 
ingidined at the castle, not without some con- 
" straint to pleas¢é Madame de Luxembourg, with 
what eagerness did I return in the evening, 
to sup with the good man Pilleu, and his fa- 
mily, sometimes at his own house, and at others ” 
atmine! . % todpotes 
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Bait my two idlcingat in the country, I 
soon had a third at the Hotel du Luxembourg, 
the proprietors’ of which pressed me so am 
to go and see them there, that I consented, © 


since ‘my retiring to the Hermitage,: I had™ 
been but twice, upon the two occasions of 
which I have'spoken. I didnot now go there” 
except on the days’ agreed upon, solely to sup= 
per, and. the next morning I - returned.to- the 
country. I entered and.came out by the gar- 
den which faces the Boulevard, so that I could, 
with the.greatest truth, say I had not set my. 
foot upon the stones of Paris. 

In the midst of this transient prosperity; a 


> catastrophe, which was to be the conclusion of | 


"e 


it, was preparing at a distance. A’ short time — . 


after my return to Mont Louis, I made there, 
and as it was customary, against my inclin- 


- ation, a new acquaintance, which makes an- 


other zra in my private history. Whether ~ 


this be favourable or unfavourable, the reader 


will» hereafter be able to judge. The person” 


* With whom I became acquainted, was the Mar- 


chioness of V , my neighbour, whose hus=_ 
band had, just _bought a country-house at 
» near- “Montmorenci. Mademoiselle 


. *%09 : ies 


. notwithstanding my aversion to Paris, ‘where, * 
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dA—, daughter to the Comte d@A—-y aman 


of fashion, but poor, , had married M. deV. 
old, ugly, - deaf, uncouth, brutal, jaar mag 
gashes in his face, and blind of one eye, but, 


upon the whiole, a good man, when properly 


™ 


“managed, and in possession of a fortune of from» — 
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fifteen.to twenty thousands livres a year. This — 


| charming object, swearing, roaring, scolding, 
storming, and mana his: wife cry all day 


_ «long, ended by doing whatever she thought — 
> proper, and this to set her in a rage, because 


“she knew how to petsuade him that it was he’ 
who would, and she who would not have it so. 

© M. de Margencys of whom I have spoken, 
- was the? friend of Madame, and. became that 


_ of ‘Monsieur.. He “had, a few. years before, % ° 


- let them ‘his castle .of Margency, near Eau- 
bonne and Andilly, and they resided there 
precisely at the time of my passion for Madame 


¥ 
. 


-  @H——. Madame d’H—— and Madame de .- 


V——n became acquainted with each other, 

by means of Madame d’Aubeterre their com- 

' » mon friend; and as the garden of Margency 
' was in the road by which Madame d’H—— 
went to Mont Olympe, her favourite walk, 
Madame de V——n gave her a key that she 
might pass throughit. By means of this key 

I crossed it several times with hers» but I did 

_ not like unexpected meetings, and when Ma- 


te 
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dame de V--—n was by chance upon*our ways" 


P left them together without speakig to her, 
and went on before. This»want of gallantry 
must have made on her an impression unfa- 


a. 
ay 


came several times to see me at’ Mont Louis, . 


without finding me at home, and_perceiv- 

ing I did not. return her ‘visit, took it into. 

-her head, as a means of forcing me to do it, 
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_. she was anxious to have my company. She ~ 


’ 


: vourable to me.* Yet when she was at S— — 


o a * Z vgs ik ae 

“to _send me pots of flowers for my terrace, ~ 

Iwas under the necessity of going to thank tag 
her ; ‘this was.all she wanted, and.we thus be- | 
_ Came acquainted. # «<4 ERE” RE Sn 

& » This connection, like every other A formed, — 
or was led into contrary to my inclination, be- 
gan rather boisterously. There never reigned _ 

-in ita real calm. The turnof mind of Madame 
de V——n was too opposite to mine. Malig- _ 

. Rant ‘expressions and pointed sarcasms came*- 

from her with so much simplicity, that “a con- . 
tinual ‘attention too fatiguing for me was ne- 
cessary to perceive she was turning into ridi- 

- cule the person to whom she spoke. One trivial 
circumstance which occurs to my recollection 
will be sufficient to give anidea of her manner. — 
Her brother had just obtained the command of 
a frigate cruising against the English. I spoke — 

- of the manner of fitting out this frigate with- _ 
out diminishing its swiftness of sailing. ** Yes,” . 

_ replied she, in the most natural tone of voice, 
* no more cannon are taken than are neeessary ~*~ 
_ for fighting.” _Iseldom have heard herspeakwell | _ 
- ofan cig aboent friends without letting slip 
- something to their prejudice. What she did 
* not see with-an evil eye she looked upon with 

one of ridieule, and her friend Margency was 
not excepted. — aot found most insupport= 
able in her was the perpetual constraint pro- 
ceeding from her little messages, presents, and = 

- billets, to which it-was a labour for me to’, - 
mswer, and I had continual embarrassment 

either in thanking or refusing. . However, by 
be , * " wd ; : % + i 
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frequently seeing this lady, I became attached 
* to her. She had her troubles as well as 1 hag 2. 
“mine. Reciprocal confidence rendered our'con= _ 
versations interesting: * Nothing so cordially _ 
attaches twoy persons as the ‘satisfaction of © 
weeping together.» We, sought the company 
of each other for our reciprocal consolation, 
_ and the want of this has frequently made mé * 
pass over. many things. I had been so severe ; 
in my frankness with her, that after having © 
sometimes shown so little esteemefor her cha- ~—— * 
__-racter, a great deal was necessary to beiable to 
believe she could. sincerely forgive me. The 
following letter-is a specimen of the epistles 
I sometimes wrote to her, and it is to be — 
~ remarked that she*never once in any of her 
answers to them seemed to be in the least de- 
gree piqued. Ps Ps 
‘ae L vag Bee : 0! alt or 
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(8. Montmorenci, bth November, 1760, 
_. © You tell me, madam, you have not well *- 
explained yourself, in-order to make me under- 

stand I have explained myself ills You speak 
of your pretended. stupidity for the purposeof : 
making me feel my own. You boast of being * 
nothing more than a good kind of Woman), as. 

if you were afraid to be taken at your word, 

and you make me apologies to tell me I owe | _ 
hem to you. , Yes, madam,:I know it; itis 5 

»who am a fool, a good kind of man, and, if» 

it be possible, worse than allthis; itisI, who, ~ 


make a- bad. choice of my expressions ing the 
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_ opinion of a fine French lady, who pays .as 

: “much attention to words, and speaks as well as 

_ youdo, But consider,that I take them in the 
common meni: of the language, without 

knowing or troubling my head ‘about the polite 

acceptations in which they are takenyin the | 
virtuous societiés “of Paris. If my expressions 

_  aresometimes equivocal, I endeavoursby my 

. ®onduct to determine their meaning,” &c.. ‘The - 
rest of the letter is much the same. — rea 3 


Bory © : enterprising, bold, even to effrontery, 

and who was upon the wateh after all my 
© friends} soon introduced, himself in my name to” 
"the house of Madame de V- 

to me, shortly became there more familiar that 


€ 


n, and, unknown . 


‘myself, This C—+, was an extraordinary ~ 


« man.” He presented himself in my name in the 


». houses of all my acquaintance, gained a footing 
He jin them, and ate there without ceremony. 
» Transported with zeal to do me service, he 

” never mentioned my name without his eyes 
* _ being suffused with tears; but, when he came 


to see me, he kept the most profound silence on by 


the subject of all these connections, and espe- 
cially on that in which he knew I must be 

” interested, Instead of telling me what. he 
had heard, said, or seen, relative to my affairs, 

 _ he waited for my speaking to him, and even in- 
terrogated me. He never knew any thing of 


him finally, although every body spoke to-me 


of him, he never once spoke to me of any pete ‘ 
: r& *. 
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© what passed: in Paris, except that which I told — 
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son; he was secret and mysterious with his 
friend only; but I will for the present le nit 
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_and brought with mnt eee a 
he had exhibited at 


the features: In the interval happened my fup-~ 

» ture with Madame D’ y; I returned her - 

_her portraits. and giving her mine being no © 

longer in question, I put’ it into. my chamber, 

» in the'little castle. M.de Luxembourg saw it 
‘there, and found it a good one; “I offered it 
him, he accepted it, and I sent it ,to the tastle: 
He and his lady comprehended I should be very 

_ glad to have theirs. They had them taken in © — 

.. finiature by’a very skilful hand, set ina boxof 

rock crystal, mounted with ‘gold, and in a 

very handsome manner, with which I was 

delighted, made me a present of both. Ma- 
dame+de Luxembourg would never consent ~ 
that her portrait should be on the upper part 

of the box. She had reproached me seve- 

ral times with loving .M. de Luxembourg 

better ‘than I did her; I had not denied it, be- 

cause it was true. By this manner of placing 
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her portrait, she showed very politely, but very 
clearly, she had net forgotten the preference. * 
Much about this time I was guilty of a folly 
_ which did not contribute to preserve tome her _ 
* good graces. — Aljhongig had no knowledge of 
M. de Silhouette, and: was not much disposed — 
to like him, I hada great opinion of his admi- 
_nistration. "When he began to let his hand: 
_~ fall rather heavily upon financiers,, I perceived 
; he did not begin-shis operation+in a favourable 
moment, but he had my*warmest wishes for 
his success; and as soon as.I heard he was 
displaced I wrote’ to him, in my intrepid heed-.. 
_ less manner, the following letter, which: cer- 
tainly do not undertake to justify. — oe * 
2, Te heey i 
ws . 
©. “ Montmorenci, 24 December, 1769. 

66 Vouchsafe, sir, ‘to receive the A ae m 
solitary nian, who is not known to you, but 
who esteems you,for your talents, respects you 

_ for your administration, and who did youthe ~ 
honout to belieye you would not long remain, 
in itw Unable to save the state, except at the , 
expence of the capital, by which it»has been . 
ruined, youyhave braved the clamours: of the: 
gainers of money. © When J saw you.crush 

- these wretches, 1 envied you your place; and 
at seeing you quit it without departing from 

your system, I admire you. Be satisfied: with 
yourself, sir; the: step you have taken. will 


leaye you an honour you will long enjoy with- 
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out a competitor. The malediction ‘Of nang 
is ‘the glory of an honest man.’ 


Madame de Luxembourg, who knew iad 

2 written” this letter, spoke to me of it when she 
» came into the country at Easter ; I showed it to 
her, and she was desirous of a copy ; this - 
‘gave her, but when I did it, I did not know. 
she was interested in badews slosh and the dis- 
placing of M. de Silhouette., By my numerous 
follies any person would have imagined Lwil- 
fully endeavoured to bring on ‘myself the hatred 
_of an amiable woman, who had power, and to 
whom, in truth, I daily became more attached, 

; * and was far from wishingyto eccasion her dis- 
© pleasure, although by my aukward manner of ® 
proceeding, I did every thing proper for that 

urpose. I think it superfluous to remark here, 
that; it is to her the history of the opiate of M. 
Tronchin, of which .I have spoken ‘in the first 
part of my memoirs, relates ;.the other lady was 
Madame de. Mirepoix. They have never men- 
anys towme the circumstance, nor has either . 

oa _- of them, i in the least, seemed to have pr eserveda © 

» remembrance of it; but to presume that Ma- 
~ dame de Luxembourg can possibly, have forgot- 
ten it, appears to me very difficult, and would 
still remain so, even were the:subsequent events: 
entirely unknown. ., For my part, I fell into a 
decéitful security relative to the effects-of my 
stupid mistakes, by an internal evidence of my 
not fh! taken any step with an intention to 
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offend; as if a woman could ever forgive | 
what I had done, although she might be ‘certain 
the will had not the least part in the matter. 

- Although she seemed not to see or feel an 
thing, and that I did’ not immediately find 
either her warmth of friendship diminished, or 
the least change in her manner, the continu= - 
ation and ‘even increase of a too well founded 
foreboding, made me incessantly tremble, lest 
disgust should succeed to infatuation. Was it 
possible for me to expect in a lady of such high 
rank, a constancy proof against my want of 
address to support it? I was unable to conceal 
from her this secret foreboding, which: made 
me uneasy and rendered me still more dis- — 
agreeable. This will be judged of by the fol- 
lowing letter, which contains a very: singular 
prediction. Bore tors : @ibates 


’ N. B. This letter, without date in my rough 
copy, was written in October, 1760, at latest. 


* “How cruel is your goodness! Why dis- 
_ turb the peace of a solitary mortal, who. had 
renounced’ the pleasures of life that he might 
no longer suffer the fatigues of them? I have 
passed my days in vainly searching for. solid 
attachments. I have not been able to form 
any in the ranks to which I was. equal; is it in 
yours that I ought to seek for them? | Neither 
ambition nor interest can tempt me; I am 
not vain, and but little fearful; I can resist 
every thing except caresses. Why do you both ' 
VOL, Il. L 
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attack me-by a weakness which I must over-_ 
come; because in the distance by which we are 
separated, the overflowings of susceptible hearts 
cannot bring mine near to you? ‘Will grati- 
tude be-sufficient for a heart which knows not 
two {manners of bestowing its affections, and 
feels itself incapable of every thing except 
friendship? . Of friendship, Madame la Mare- 
chale!') Ah! there is my misfortune! It is 
good in you and the Marechal to make use of 
_ this expression’; but Iam mad. when I take 
youw.at your;word. . You amuse yourselves and 
I become attached ;.and the end of this pre- 
pares for me new regrets. How do I hate.all 
your titles, and pity you on account of your — 
being obliged to bear them! You seem to me 
to.be so worthy of tasting the charms’ of pri- 
vate life! Why do not you reside at Clarens ? 
I would go there in search of happiness; but 
the castle of Montmorenci, and the Hotel de 
Luxembourg! Is it in these places Jean 
Jacques ought to be seen? Is it there-a friend 
to.equality ought to carry the affections of a 
sensible heart, and who thus paying the esteem 
in which he is held, thinks -he ‘returns as much _ 
asthe receives? You are good and susceptible © 
also; this I know and have seen; I am sorry 1 — 
was. not sooner convinced of it; but in the 
rank you hold, in your manner of living, no- 
thing can make a.lasting impression; a suc- 
cession of new objects efface each other, so that. 
not-one:of them remains, You will forget mes: 
madam, after having made it impossible for me 
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to imitate you. You haye done a great. ea to 
render me unhappy, to be inexcusable.” pen 


I joined with her the Marechal, to render 
the compliment less severe: for, I was more- 
over so sure of him, that I never had a ‘doubt 
in PY, mind of the continuation of his friend- 


raat 


A to him. I never Se t had the ‘least 
mistrust relative to his character, which I, Anew 
to be feeble but constant. I no more feared a 
coldness on his part than I expected from him . 
an heroic attachment. The simplicity and 
familiarity of our manners with each other, 
proved how far dependence was reciprocal. 
_We were both always right: I shall ever ho- 
nour and hold dear the memory of this worthy 
_man,. and, notwithstanding _ every thing that 
was done to detach him from me, I am as certain 
of his having died my friend, as if I had been 
present in his last moments. 

~ At the second journey to Montmorenci, it in 
the year 1760, the reading of Eloisa being 
finished, I had recourse to that of oF Maire to 
support myself in the ood graces of Ma 

de, Luxembourg ; ; but cismn a tc ‘the 3 
ject was less to her taste, or that $0 much read- 
Ing at length fatigued her, did. not succeed 80 
well, However, as she reproached. me with | 
suffering anyself to be the dupe of booksellers, 
she wished me to leave to her care the printing 
the work, that I might reap from it a greater 
L 2 
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advantage. I consented to her doing it, om 
the express condition of its not being printed 
in France, on which we had a long dispute; 
I affirming that it was impossible to obtain, and 
even imprudent to solicit a tacit permission ; 
and. being unwilling to permit the impression 
upon any other terms in the kingdom; she, 
that the censor could not make the least diffi- 
culty, aecording to the system government 
had adopted. She found means to make M. 
_de M s enter into her views. He wrote 
to me on the subject a long letter with his © 
own hand, to prove the profession of faith of 
the Savoyard vicar to be a composition which | 
must every where gain the approbation of 
its readers and that of the court, as things 
,were then circumstanced. I was surprised to 
_ see this magistrate, always so prudent, become 
‘so smooth in the business, as the printing 
of a book was by that alone legal, I had no 
longer any objection to make to that of the 
work. Yet, by an extraordinary scruple, I 
still required it should be printed in Holland, 
-and by the bookseller Néaulme, whom, not 
satisfied with indicating him, I informed of 
my wishes, consenting the edition should be 
‘brought out for the profit of a French book- 
‘seller, and that as soon as it was ready it should 
_be sold at Paris, or wherever else it might be 
thought proper, as with this I had no manner 
‘of concern. This is exactly what was agreed 
upon between Madame de Luxembourg : and 
myself, after which I gave her my manuscript. 
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Madame de Luxembourg was this time ac- 
companied by her grand-daughter Mademoiselle 
de Boufflers, now duchess of Lauzun. Her 
name was Amelia. She was a charming girl. 
She really had a maiden beauty, mildness, and 
timidity. Nothing could be more lovely than 
her person, nothing more chaste and tender 
than the sentiments she inspired. She was, 
besides, still a child under eleven years of age. 
Madame de Luxembourg, who thought her too 
timid, used every endeavour to animate her. 
She permitted me several times to give her a 
kiss, which I did with my usual aukwardness. 
Instead of saying flattering things to her, as. 
any other person would have done, I remained 
silent and disconcerted, and J know not which 
of the two, the little girl or myself, was most 
ashamed. I met her one day alone in the stair- 
case of the little castle. She had been to see 
_Thérésa, with whom her governess still was. 
Not knowing what else to say, I proposed to” 
her a kiss, which, in the innocence of her 
heart, she did not refuse; having in the morn- 
ing received one from me by order of her 
grandmother and in her presence. The next 
day, while reading Emilius by the side of the 
bed of Madame de Luxembourg, I came to a 
_passage in which J justly censure that which I 
had done the preceding evening. She thought 
the reflection extremely just, and said some 
very sensible things upon the subject which 
made me blush. How was I enraged at my 
incredible stupidity, which has frequently given 
'e iulia L 3 
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me thé appearance of guilt when I’ was nothing 


_ morethan’a fool and’ embarrassed | a’stupidity, 


which in’ a-man known to ‘be endowed’ with 
some wit, is’ considered as a false excuse. I 
can safely swear that in this kiss,- aswell as in 
the’ others, the heart and thoughts of Made- 
moiselle Amelia’ were not more pure’ than my 
own, and that if I’ could have avoided’ meeting 
her I should have done’it; not’ that I had not 
great pleasure’ in seeing her, but from the em- 
barrassment of not finding a word proper to say. 
_Whence ‘comes it that even’a child can’ intimi- 
date a man, whom the power’ of’ kings has 
never inspired with fear? What is to’be done? 
How, without presence of mind, am I to act? 
If I strive to speak to the persons I meet, I cer- 
tainly say some stupid thing to them: if I 
remain’ silent, I am a misanthrope, an’ unso- 
‘ciable ‘animal, a bear. ‘Total imbecility would 
have been more favourable to me; but’ the 
talents which I have failed’ to improve in the 
world have’ become’ the instruments of my 
destruction’ and’ of that ofthe talents I possessed. 
At the latter end of ‘this journey, Madame 
de Luxembourg did a good action in which I 
had'some share. Diderot having very impru- 
dently offended'the princess of Roheck, daugh- 
ter of M. de Luxembourg, Palissot, whom 
she protected, took up the quarrel, and re. 
venged her by the comedy of The Philoso- 
pheis, in which I was ridiculed, and Diderot 
very roughly handled. The author treated 


me with more gentleness, less, I am of opinion, 


, 
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on account. of the obligation he: was under to 
me, than. from the fear of displeasing.the fa- 
ther of his protectress, by whom he knew I 
was beloved. The bookseller Duchesne, with 
whom I was not at that time acquainted, sent 
me the comedy when it.was printed, and. this 
I suspect was by the order of Palissot, who, 
perhaps, thought I should. have a pleasure in 
_ Seeing a man, with whom I was no longer. con- 
nected, defamed. He was greatly deceived. 
When I broke with Diderot, whom. I thought 
less ill-natured than weak. and indiscreet, I 
still always preserved for his person an attach- 
ment, an esteem. even, and a respect for our 
ancient friendship, which I ‘know was for a 
long time as sincere on his part as on mine. 
_ The case. was. quite different with Grimm; a 
man false by nature, who never loved me, who — 


is not even capable of friendship, and a per- _ 


son who, without the least subject: of com- 
plaint, and solely to satisfy his gloomy jealousy, 
became, under the mask: of friendship, my most 
cruel calumniator. This man is to me a cy- 
_pher; the other will always be my old. friend. 
My very bowels yearned at the sight. of this 
_odious piece: the reading of it was insupport- 
_able to me, and without going through the 
whole, I returned the copy to Duchesne with 
the following letter. 


“¢ Montmorenci, 21st May, 1760. 


“ In casting my eye over the piece you sent 
me, I trembled. at seeing .myself well spoken 
L 4 
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of in it.. I do not accept the horrid present. — 
Iam persuaded that in sending'it me, you did 
not intend an insult; but you do not know, or 
have forgotten, that I have the honour to be 
the friend of a respectable man, who is shame- 
fully defamed and calumniated in this libel.” 


' Duchesne showed the letter. Diderot, upon 
‘whom it ought to have had an effect quite con- 
trary, was vexed at it. His pride could not 
forgive me the superiority of a generous action, 
and I was informed his wife every where 
“inveighed against me with a bitterness’ with 
which I was not in the least affected, as 1 
‘knew she was known to every body to be a 
noisy babbler. gue 
” * Diderot in his turn found an avenger in the 
“Abbé Morrellet, who wrote against Palissot a 
‘little work, -imitated from the Petit Prophete, 
‘and entitled the Vision. In this production he 
very imprudently offended Madame de Robeck, 
‘whose friends got him sent to the Bastile; 
though she, not naturally vindictive, and at 
‘that time in a'dying state, I am certain had 
nothing to do in the affair. | A 
D’Alembert, who was very intimately con- 
nected with Morrellet, wrote me a letter, de- 
siring I would beg of Madame de Luxembourg 
to solicit his liberty, promising her in return 
encomiums in the Encyclopedie ; my answer to 
‘his letter was as follows : ; 


* oh 


“ T did not wait the receipt of your letter 
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before I expressed to Madame de Luxembourg 
the pain the confinement of the Abbé Morrel- 
let gave me. She knows my concern, and shall 
be made acquainted with yours, and her know- 
ing that the abbé is a man of merit will be 
sufficient to make her interest herself in his be- 
half. However, although she and the Mare- 
chal honour me with a benevolence which is 
my greatet consolation, and that the name of 
your friend be to them a recommendation in 
favour of the Abbé Morrellet, I know not how 
far, on this occasion, it may be proper for 
them to employ the credit ‘attached to the rank 
they hold, and the consideration due to their 
persons. I am not even convinced that the 
vengeance in question relates to the princess of 
Robeck so much as you seem to imagine; and. 
were this even the case, we must not suppose 
that the pleasure of vengeance belongs to philo- 
sophers exclusively, and that when they chuse to 
become women, women will becomé philosophers. 
_ © JT will communicate to you whatever Ma- 
dame de Luxembourg may. say to me after 
having shown her your letter. In the mean 
time, I think I know her well enough to 
assure you that, should she have the pleasure 
of contributing to the enlargement of the Abbé 
Morrellet, she will not accept the tribute of 


- .acknowledgment you promise her in the En- 


_cyclopedie, although she might think herself ho- 

noured by it, because she does not do good in 

the expectation of praise, but from the dictates 

of her heart.” 
tipi L 5 
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_ I made every effort to excite the zeal and 
commiseration of Madame de Luxembourg in 
favour of the poor captive, and succeeded to 
my wishes. She went to Versailles on pur- 
pose to speak to M. de St. Florentin, and this 
journey shortened the residence at Montmo- 
‘ renci, which the Marechal was obliged to quit 
at the same time ta go to Rouen, whither the 
king sent him as governor of Normandy on ac- © 
count of the motions of the parliament, which go- 
vernment wished to keep within bounds. Ma- 
- dame de Luxembourg wrote me the following 
letter the day after-her departure. se 


¢ Versailles; Wednesday. 

_& M. de Luxembourg set off yesterday morn- 
ing at six o’clock. I do not yet know that 
T shall follow him. I wait until he writes to 
me, as he is not yet certain of the stay it 
will be necessary for him to make. I have 
seen M. de St. Florentin who is as favourably 
disposed as possible towards the Abbé Morrel- 
let; but he finds some obstacles to his wishes, 
which, however, he is in hopes of removing the 
first time he has to do business with the king, 
which will be next week. I have also desired 
as a favour that he might not be exiled, be- 
cause this was intended: he was to be sent to 
Nancy. This, sir, is what I have been able to 
obtain ; but I promise you I will not let M. de 
- St. Florentin rest until the affair is terminated 
in the manner you desire. Let me now ex- 
press to you how sorry I am on account of my 


being obliged to leave you: so soon, of which- I 
flatter myself you have not the least. doubt. 
[ love you with all my arp and, halls do so 
for my" whole life.” t 


A few days ersieds I. received: the. fol 
lowing note from D’Alembert:which ssi me 
real Joy: 


3 ey 1st. 


“* Thanks to your cares, my, dear philoso- 
pher, | the abbé has left the’ Bastile, and.his im- 
prisonment will have. no other .consequence.. 
He is setting off for the country, and, as.well 
as myself; returns you a thousand thanks and 
compliments, Vale et me amav : 


The abbé also wrote to me.a. few days _ 
wards a letter of thanks which.did not, in my, 
opinion, seem to breathe .a certain effusion. of 
the heart, and in which he seemed in some 
measure to extenuate the service I had rendered 
him... Some time afterwards, I found that. he 
and D’Alembert had, to. a certain degree, I 
will not say supplanted, but succeeded me. in 
the good graces of Madame de Luxembourg, 
and that I “had lost in them’ all. they had gained. 
However I am far from suspecting the Abbé 
Morrellet of having contributed to my, disgrace : 
I-have too much “esteem for him: to -harbour 
any. ie suspicion. ‘With respect to.D’Alem- 
bert, I shall at present leave him: out of the 
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question, and hereafter say of him what may 
seem necessary. aR 5 PRR Hae 
' Thad at the same time, another affair which 
occasioned the last letter I wrote to Voltaire; | 
a letter against which he vehemently exclaimed, 
as an abominable insult, although he never 
showed it to any person. I will here supply 
the want of that which he refused todo. 
The Abbe T t, with whom I had a slight 
acquaintance, but whom I had but seldom seen, 
wrote to me on the 13th of June, 1760, in- 
forming me that M. F——y, his friend and 
correspondent, had printed, in his Journal, my 
letter to Voltaire, upon the disaster at Lisbon. 
The abbé wished to know how the letter came 
to be printed, and, in his jesuitical manner, 
asked me my opinion, without giving me: his 
own, on the necessity of reprinting it. _ As I 
most sovereignly hate this kind of artifice and 
stratagem, I returned such thanks as were pro- 
per, but in a manner so reserved as to make 
him feel it, although this did not prevent him 
from wheedling me in two or three other © 
letters until he had gathered all he wished to 
know. - : [50 fee rd eee 
_I clearly understood that, notwithstanding all 
T—+ could say, F y had not found the 
letter printed, and that the first impression of 
it came from himself. I knew him to be an 
impudent ' pilferer, who, without ceremony, 
made himself a revenue by. the works of others. 


Although he had not yet had the incredible 
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 effrontery to take from a book already published 
the name of the author, to put his own in 
the place of it, and to sell the book for his 
own profit.* — But by what means had this 
manuscript fallen into his hands? That was a 
question not easy to resolve, but by which I ~ 
had the weakness to be embarrassed. Although 
Voltaire was excessively honoured by the let- 
ter, as in fact, notwithstanding his rude pro- 
ceedings, he would have had a right to complain 
had I had it printed without his consent, I re- 
solved to write to him upon the subject. The . 
second letter was as follows, to which he re- 
turned no answer, and, giving greater scope to_ 
= brutality, he feigned. to be irritated to 
ury. : t 


* 


amy “© Montmorenct, 17th June, 1760. , 

-*] did not think, sir, I should ever have 
occasion to correspond with you. But learning 
the letter I wrote to you, in 1756, has been 
printed at Berlin, I owe you an account of my 
conduct in:that respect, and will fulfil this duty 
with truth and simplicity. ny $e 

‘“‘ The letter having really been addressed to 
you was not intended to be printed. I com- 
municated the contents of it, on certain. con- 
ditions, to three persons to whom the rights of 
friendship did not permit me to refuse any 


- * In this manner he afterwards appropriated to himself 
Emilius. i ai 
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thing! of the kind, and whom) the: same rights 
still less permitted, to abuse my confidence by 
betraying their promise. ‘These persons are 
Madame de. C————x, daughter-in-law to 
Madame D———n, the: Comtesse D’ H-———, and 
a German of the name of Grimm. Madame 
de C———-x was desirous the letter should 
be printed, and asked my consent. I, told her 
that depended upon yours: ‘This was asked 
of you, which you refused, and the matter 
dropped. nie 
~ . * However the Abbe T t, with whom I 
-have not the least connection, has just written 
to me from a motive of the most polite atten- 
tion, that having received the papers of the 
Journal of M. F y, he found in them this 
same letter, with an advertisement, dated on the 
23d of October, 1759, in which the editor 
states, that he had a few weeks before found 
it in the shops of the booksellers of Berlin, and 
as it is one of those loose sheets which shortly 
__disappear,-he thought proper to give it a place 
in his Journal. 
_ « This, sir, is all- I know of the matter. It 
is very certain the letter had not, until lately, 
been heard of at Paris. It is also as certain 
that the copy, either in manuscript or print, 
fallen into the hands of M. de F——y, could 
never have reached them except by your means, 
which is not probable, or of those of one of the 
three persons I have mentioned. Finally it is 
well known the two ladies are incapable of such 
a perfidy. I cannot, in my retirement, learn 
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more relative to the affair. You have a corres-: 
pondence by means of which you may, if you: 
think it worth the trouble, go: back to the source: 
and verify the fact. . zs: 
“Tn the same letter the Abbé T——t in- 
forms me that he keeps the paper in reserve, 
and will not lend it without my consent, which 
most assuredly I will not give. But it is pos- 
sible this copy may not be the only one im 
Paris. I wish, sir, the letter may not be print- 
ed there, and I will do all in my power to pre- 
vent this from happening ; but if I cannot suc~ 
ceed, and that, timely perceiving it, I can have 
the preference, I will not then hesitate to have it 
immediately printed. This to me appears just 
and natural. eR 
*¢ With respect to your answer to the same 
letter, it has not been communicated to any 
one, and you may be assured it shall not be 
printed without .your consent, which I cer- 
tainly shall not be indiscreet enough to ask of 
you, well knowing that what one man writes to ~ 
another is not written to the public. But should 
you chuse to write one’ you wish to have pub+ 
lished and address it to me, I promise you faiths 
fully to add to it my letter, and not to make to 
it a single word of reply. OTegt 
 €J love you not, sir; you have done me, 
your disciple and enthusiastical admirer, in- 
juries that might have caused me the most’ ex- 
quisite pain. . You have ruined Geneva, in re= 
turn for the asylum it has afforded you; you 
have alienated from me my fellow citizens, in 
orm 
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return for the eulogiums I. made of you 
amongst them ; it is you who render to me the 
residence of my own country insupportable ;. it 
is you who will oblige me to die in a pee 
land, deprived of all the consolations usually 
administered to a dying person; and cause me, 
instead of receiving funeral rites, to be thrown 
to the dogs, whilst all the honours.a man can 
expect. will accompany you in my country. 
Finally, I hate you because you have been de- 
sirous I should; but I hate you as a man more 
~ worthy of loving you had you chosen it. Of 

_all the sentiments with which my heart. was 
penetrated for you, admiration, which cannot 
be refused your fine genius, and a partiality to 
your writings, are those you have not effaced. 
If I can honour nothing in you except your 
talents, the fault is not mine. I shall never 
_ be wanting in the respect due to them, nor in 

that which this respect requires.” 


In the midst of these little literary cavillings, 
which still fortified my resolution, I received 
the greatest honour letters ever acquired me, 
and of which I was the most sensible, in the 
two visits the prince of Conti deigned to make 
to me, one at the Little Castle, and the other at 
Mont Louis. He chose the time for both these 
when M. de Luxembourg was not at Mont- 
_ morenci, in order to render it more manifest 

that he game there solely on my account. I 
have never had a doubt of my owing the first 
condescensions of this prince to Madame de 
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Luxembourg and Madame de Boufflers; but I 
am_of opinion I owe to his own sentiments and 
to myself those with which he has since that 
time continually honoured me.* bec Reaal 
My apartments at Mont Louis being small, 
and the situation of the alcove charming, I 
conducted the prince to it, where, to complete 
the condescension he was pleased to show me, 
he chose I should have the honour of playing 
with him a game at chess. I knew he beat the 
Chevalier de Lorenzy who played better than I 
did. However, notwithstanding the signs and 
grimace of the chevalier and the spectators, 
which I feigned not to see, I won the two 
games we played. When they were ended, I 
said to him in a respectful but very grave man-. 
ner: * My lord, I honour your serene high- 
-ness too much not to beat you always at chess.” 
This great prince, who had real wit, sense, 
and knowledge, and so was worthy not to be 
treated with mean adulation, felt in fact, at least 
I think so, that I was the only person present 
who treated him like a man, and I have every 
reason to believe he was not displeased with me 
for it. 
_. Had this even been the case, I should not | 
have reproached myself with having been un- 
willing to deceive him in any thing, and I cer- 
‘tainly cannot do it with having in my heart 


~ * Remark the perseverance of this blind and stupid 
‘confidence inthe midst of all the treatment which should 
‘soonest have undeceived me, It continued until my 
return to Paris in 1770. 
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made an ill return for his goodness, but solely 
with having sometimes done it with an ill 
grace, whilst he himself accompanied with: in- 
finite gracefulness the manner in which he 
showed me the marks of it. A few days after- 
wards he ordered a hamper of game to be sent 
me, which} received as I ought. This, in a 
little time, was succeeded by another, and one 
of his game-keepers wrote me, by order of his 
highness, that the game it contained had been 
shot by the prince himself. I received this 
second hamper, but I wrote to Madame de 


~ Boufflers that I would not receive a-third. 


This letter was generally blamed, and de- 


~servedi so.. Refusing to accept presents of 


game from a prince of the blood, who more- 
over sends it in so polite a manner, is less the 
delicacy of a haughty man, who wishes to pre- 
serve his. independence, than the rusticity of a 
clown, who doés not know himself. I have 
never read this letter in my collection without 
blushing and’ reproaching myself for having 
written it. But I have not undertaken my 
Confession with an intention of concealing my 
faults, and that of which I have just spoken is 
too shocking in my own eyes to suffer me to 
pass it over in silence. : 

If I were not guilty of the offence of be- 
coming his rival, J was very near doing it; for 
Madame de Boufflers was still his mistress, and 


I knew nothing of the matter. She came 
‘rather frequently to see me with the Chevalier 


de Lorenzy. She was yet young and beautiful, 
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affected to be whimsical, and my mind was'al:- 
ways romantic: which was much of the same 
nature. I was*near being laid hold of; I ‘be- 
lieve she perceived it; the chevalier saw it 
also, at least he spoke to me upon the subject; 
and in a manner not discouraging. But I was 
this time reasonable, and at the age of fifty it 
was time I should beso. Full of the doctrine I 
had. just preached to grey beards in my letter to — 
_D’Alembert, I should have been ashamed of 
not profiting by it myself; besides, coming to 
the knowledge of that of which I had been 
ignorant, I must have been mad to have carried 
my pretensions so far as to expose myself to 
such a high competition. Finally, ill-cured 
, perhaps of my passion for Madame d’H. yd 
felt nothing could replace it in: my heart, and I 
bid adieu to love for the rest of my life. I have 
this moment just withstood the dangerous. al- 
lurements of a young woman who had her 
_ views; but if she feigned to forget my twelve 
lustres, I remember them. After having thus 
withdrawn myself from danger, I am no longer 
afraid of a fall, and I answer for myself for the 
rest of my days. ' 4 ek 

Madame de Boufflers perceiving the emo- 
tion she caused in me, might also observe I 
had triumphed over it. I am neither mad nor 
vain enough to believe I was at my age ca- 
pable of inspiring her with the same feelings; 
but, from certain words which she let drop to 
Therésa, I thought I had inspired her with a 
curiosity; if this be the case, and that she has 
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not forgiven me the disappointment she met 
with, it must be confessed I was born to be the 
victim of my weaknesses, since triumphant love 
was so prejudicial to me, and love triumphed 
over not less so. e 

- Here finishes the collection of letters which 
has served me as a guide in the two last books. 
My steps will-in future be directed by memory ~ 
only; but this is of such a nature, relative to 
the period to which I am now come, and the 
strong impression of objects has remained so 


_ perfectly upon my mind, that, lost in the im- 


mense sea of my misfortunes, I cannot forget 


the detail of my first shipwreck, although the 


consequences present to me but a confused ° 
remembrance. I therefore shall be able to 
proceed in the succeeding book with sufficient 
confidence. If I go farther it will be groping 
in the dark. 


END OF THE TENTH BOOK. 
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BOOK XI. 


Axrsovex Eloisa, which for a long time had 
been in the press, did not yet, at the end of 
the year 1760, appear, the work already be- 
gan to make a great noise. Madame de Lux- 
embourg had spoken of it at court, and 
‘Madame d’H—— at Paris. The latter had 
obtained from me permission for St. L——t 


to read the manuscript to the king of Polanc 5 


who had been delighted with it. Duclos, to 
whom I had also given the perusal of the work, 
_ had spoken of it at the academy. All Paris 
was impatient to see the novel; the booksellers 
of the Rue Saint Jacques, and that of the Pa- 
lais Royal were beset with people, who came 
to enquire when it was to be published. It 
was at length brought out, and the success it 
had, answered, contrary to custom, to the 
impatience with which it had been expected. 
The dauphiness, who was one of the first who 
read it, spoke of it to M. de Luxembourg as a 
ravishing performance. The opinions of men 
of letters differed from each other, but'in those 
of every other class approbation was general, 
especially with the women, who became so in- 
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toxicated with the book and the author, that. — 

~~ \there was not one in high life with whom -I 
might not have succeeded, had I undertaken to 
do it. Of this I have such proofs as I will not — 


ard most so in Paris. Do friendship, love, 
and virtue reign in this capital more than else- 
where? Certainly not; but there reigns in it 
an exquisite sensibility which transports the 
heart to their image, and makes us. cherish in 
others the pure, tender, and virtuous senti- 
ments we no longer possess. Corruption is 
everywhere the same; virtue and morality no 
Jonger exist in Europe; but if the least love of 
them still remains, it is in Paris that this will 
be found.* 
_In the midst of so many prejudices and feign- 
ed passions, the. real sentiments of nature are 
not to be distinguished from others, unless we 
well. know to analyse the human heart. A 
very nice discrimination, not , to. be :acquired 
except by the education of the world, is neces- 
sary to feel the finesses of the heart, if I dare 
use the expression, with which this work 
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part of it upon an equality with the princess of 
Cleves; nor to assert that had these two works 
been read no where but in the provinces, their 
merit would never have been discovered. It 


must not, therefore, be considered as a matter 


_—_ 


of astonishment, that the greatest success of -  — 


my work was at court. It abounds with lively 


but veiled touches of the pencil, which could 
not but give pleasure there, because the persons 
who frequent it are more accustomed than 
others to discover them. A distinction must, 
however, be made. The work is by no means 
proper for the species of men of wit who 
have nothing but cunning, who possess no 
other kind of discernment than that which 
penetrates evil, and see nothing where good 
only is to be found. If, for instance, Eloisa 
had been published in a certain country, I am 
convinced it would not have been read through 
by a single person, and the work would have 
been stifled in its birth. 

I have collected most of the letters written 
to me on the subject of this publication, and 


deposited them, tied up together, in the hands _ 


of Madame de Nadillac. Should this collec- 


tion ever be given to the world, very singular 


things will be seen, and an opposition of. opi- 


nion, which shows what it is to have to do 


with the public. The thing least kept in view, 
and which will ever distinguish it from, every 
other work,. is the simplicity of the subject, 
and the continuation of the interest, which, 


confined to three persons, is kept up through- | 
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out six volumes, without: episode, romantic 
adventure, or any thing malicious either in 
the persons or actions. Diderot complimented 
Richardson on the prodigious variety of his 
portraits, afid the multiplicity of his persons. 
In fact, Richardson has the merit of having 
well characterised them all; but with respect 
to their number, he has that in common with 
the most insipid writers of novels, who at- 
tempt to make up for the sterility of their ideas 
by multiplying persons’ and adventures. It is 
~easy to awaken the attention by incessantly 
presenting unheard of adventures and new 
faces which pass before the imagination as 
the figures in a magic lanthorn do before the 
eye; but to keep up that attention to the same 
objects, and without the aid of the wonderful, 
is certainly more difficult; and if, every thing. 
equal, the simplicity of the subject adds to the 
beauty of the work, the novels of Richardson, 
superior in so many other respects, cannot in 
this be compared to mine. I know it is already 
forgotten, andthe cause of its being so; but it 
will be taken up again. ; Petes 
All my fear was that, by an extreme simpli- 
city, the narrative would be fatiguing, and that 
it was not sufficiently interesting to engage the 
attention throughout the whole. I was re- 
lieved from this apprehension by a circum- 
stance which alone was more flattering to my 
pride than all the compliments made me upon 
the work. 13 tastes 
It appeared at the beginning of the carnival ; 
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a hawker carried it to the princess of Tal- 
mont *, on the evening of a ball night at the 
opera. After supper the princess dressed her- 
self for the ball, and, until the hour of going 
there, took up the newnovel.. At midnight she 
ordered the horses to be put into the carriage, 


and continued to read. ‘The servant returned. 


to tell her the horses were put to; she made no. 
answer. Her people perceiving she forgot. 
herself, came to tell her it was two o’clock.’ 


There is yet no hurry replied the princess, still. 


reading on. Some time afterwards, her watch’ 
having stopped, she rang to know the hour. 
She was told it was four o’clock. That being 


the case, said she, it is too late to go to the ball; 
let. the horses be taken off.. She undressed — 
herself, and passed the rest of the night in — 


reading. bites 
Ever since I came to the knowledge of this 
circumstance, I have had a constant desire to 


see the lady, not only to know from herself 


whether or not what I have related be exactly | 


true; but because I have always thought it 


' impossible to be interested in so lively a manner 


in the happiness.of Julia, without having that 


sixth and moral sense with which so few hearts’ 


are endowed, and without which no person 
whatever can understand the sentiments of mine.) 

What rendered the women so favourable to 
me was, their being persuaded that I had writ- 


‘ten my own history, and was myself the hero. 


& It was not her, but some other lady, whose name 


I donot know. 
VOL, 111. M 
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of the romance. This opinion was so firmly 
established, that Madame de Polignac wrote to 
Madame de V-——n, begging she would pre- 
vail upon me to show her the portrait of Julia. 
Every. body. thought it. was impossible so 
strongly . to express sentiments without having. 
felt them, or thus. to describe the transports of 
love, unless’ immediately from the feelings of the 
heart.. This was true, and I certainly wrote 
the novel during the time my imagination was — 
enflamed to extacy; but they who thought 
real. objects necessary to this effect ‘were de- 
ceived, and far from conceiving to what a de- 
gree: I can ‘at will produce 2 for imaginary 
beings. _ Without Madame @’H.- , and the 
recollection. of a few circumstances in my 
youth, the -amours I have felt and described 
would have been with fairy nymphs. I was un- 
willing either to confirm or destroy an error 
which was advantageous to me. The reader 
iMmay.sée,.in the preface in dialogue, which I 
had printed ‘separately, in what manner I left 
the public in suspense. Rigorous people SAY, 
L ought to have explicitly declared the truth. 
For my part, I see'no. reason for this, nor any 
thing that could force me to it, and am of opi- 
nion there would have been more folly than can- 
dour in the declaration without necessity, 
Much about the same time the Paza Perpe- 
tuélle * made its appearance; of this. I had the 
year. ‘before given the manuscript toa, certain 
M. de Bastide, the author of a journal called 


“ Perpetual Peace. 
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Le Monde*, into which he would at all events 
cram all my manuscripts. He was known to 
M. Duclos, and came in his name, to beg 
would help him to fill the Monde. .He Bad 
heard speak of Eloisa, and would have me put 
this into his journal; he was also desirous of 
making the same use of Emilius; he would 
have asked me for the Social Contract, for the 
same purpose, had he suspected it to be written. 
‘At length, fatigued with his importunities, I 
resolved upon letting him have the Paix Per- 
petuelle, which I gave him for twelve Louis, 
Our agreement was, that he should print: itin 
his journal ; but as soon as he became the pro- 
prietor of the manuscript, he thought proper to 
‘print it separately, with a few retrenchments, . 
which the censor required him to make. What 
would have happened had I joined to the work 
my opinion of it, which fortunately I did not 
communicate to M. de Bastide, nor was: it com- 
prehended in our agreement? This remaiiis 
still in manuscript amongst my papers. \Iftever 
it be made public, the world will see how much 
the pleasantries and self-sufficient manner of 
'M. de Voltaire on the subject must have made 
me, who was so well acquainted with the short- 
_ sightedness of this poor man, in political mat- 
ters, of which he took it into his hadley “0 
--shake my sides with laughter. 
In the midst, of my success with the women 


Fence the - egengh Efelt I lost ground at the Ades 
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de Luxembourg, not’ with the Marechal, 
whose goodness to me seemed daily to increase, 
but with his lady. Since I had had nothing 
more to read to her, the door of her apartment 
was not so frequently open to me, and during 
her stay at Montmorenci, although I regularly 
presented. myself, I seldom saw her, except at 
table.’ My place even there was not distinetly 
marked out as usual. As she no longer offered 
me that by her side, and spoke to me but sel- 
dom, not having on my part much to say to her, 
~ [was as well satisfied with another, where I. was 
more at my ease, especially in the evening; for 
I mechanically contracted the habit of placing 
myself nearer and nearer to ‘the Marechal. 
_A-propos of the evening; I recollect having 
said I did not sup at the castle, and this was 
true, at the beginning of my acquaintance 
there; but as M. de Luxembourg did not 
dine, nor even sit down to table, it happened 
that I was for several months, and already very 
familiar in the family, without ever: having 
eaten with him. This he had the goodness to 
remark, upon which I determined to sup there 
from time to time, when the company was not 
numerous; I did so, and found the, suppers 
very agreeable, as the dinners were taken al- 
most standing ; whereas the former were long, 
every body remaining seated with pleasure 
after a long walk ; and very good and agreeable, _ 
because M. de Luxembourg loved good eat- 
ing, and the honours of them were Soteae a 
charming manner, by Madame la Marechale, 
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- Without this explanation it. would be difficult 
to understand the end of a letter from M. de 
Luxembourg, in which he says he recollects 
our walks with the greatest pleasure; espe- 
cially, adds he, when in the evening. we en- 
tered the. court, and did not find there the 
traces of carriages. ‘The rake being every 
morning drawn. over.the gravel to efface the 
marks left by the coach wheels, I judged by 
the number of ruts of that of the persons who 
had arrived in the afternoon. 

‘This year 1771 completed the heavy losses 
this good man had suffered, since I had had the 
_honour of being known to him. As if it had 


been ordained that the evils prepared for me by 


destiny should begin by the man to whom I 
was most attached, and who was the most wor- 
thy of esteem. The first year he lost his sister, 
the duchess of Villeroy ; the second, his daugh- 
ter, the princess of Robeck; the third, he lost 
in the Duke of Montmorenci, his only son; 
_and in the Comte de Luxembourg, his grand- 


son, the two last supporters of the branch of | 


which he was, and of his name. He supported \, 


all these losses with apparent courage, but his 
heart incessantly bled in secret during the rest 


of his life, and his health was ever after upon 


the decline. The unexpected and tragical death 
‘of his son, must have afflicted him the more, as 
it happened immediately after the king had 
granted him for this child, and given him in 
promise for his ‘grandson, the reversion of the 


commission he himself then held, of captain of 
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- the Gardes du Corps. He had the mortification 


to see the last, a most promising young man, 
perish by degrees, from the blind confidence of 
the mother in the physician, who. giving the 
unhappy youth medicines for food, suffered him 
to die of inanition.. Alas! had my advice been 
taken, the grandfather and the grandson would 


_ both still have been alive. What did not I say 


and write to the Marechal, what remonstrances 
did I make to Madame de Montmorencei, upon 
the more than severe regimen, which upon the 


_ faith of physicians, she made her son observe ! 


Madame de Luxembourg, who thought as I 
did, would not usurp the authority of the mo- 
ther; M. de Luxembourg, a man of a mild . 
and easy character, did not like to contradict 


her. Madame de Montmorenci, had in B—- 


a confidence to which her son at length be- 
came a victim. How delighted was the poor 
creature when he could obtain permission to 


~ come to-}font Louis with Madame de Bouf 


flers, to ask Thérésa for some victuals for his - 


famished stomach | How did I secretly deplore 


the miseries of greatness in seeing this only heir 


to an immense fortune, a great mame, and so 
‘many dignified titles, devour with the greedi- 


ness of a beggar, a wretched morsel of bread t 
At length, notwithstanding all I could say and 
do, the physician tr iumphed, and the child 
died with . hunger. CSrudad pebldbtant: 

ne same confidence in cae ‘which. lost 
the grandson, hastened the dissolution of. the 
grandfather, and.to this he added. the pusilla» 
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nimity of wishing to dissimulate the infirmities 
of age. M.de Luxembourg had at intervals a 
pain in the great toe; he was seized with it at 
Montmorenci, which deprived him of sleep, and 
brought on a slight fever. I had courage enough 
to pronounce the word gout. Madamede Lux- 
embourg gave me areprimand., ‘The surgeon, 
valet de chambre of the Marechal, maintained 
it was not the gout, and dressed the suffering 
part with beaume tranquille. Unfortunately the 
pain subsided, and when it returned, the same 
wemedy was had recourse to.’ The constitution 
of the Marechal was weakened, and his disorder 
increased, as did his remedies in the same pro- 
portion. Madame de Luxembourg, ,who at 
length perceived the primary disorder to be the — 
gout, objected to the dangerous manner of 
treating it. Things were afterwards concealed 
from her, and M. de Luxembourg in a few 
_ years lost his life in consequence of his obstinate 
adherence to what he imagined to be a method ‘of 
cure. But let me not anticipate misfortune: how 
many others have! to relate before I come to this! 
It is singular with what fatality every thing 
I could say and do seemed of a nature to dis- 
please Madame de Luxembourg, even when I 
had it most at heart to preserve her benevo- 
lence. The repeated afflictions which fell upon 
M. de Luxembourg still attached me to him 
the more, and consequently to Madame de 
Luxembourg; for they always seemed to me 
to be so sincerely united, that the sentiments in 
favour of the one necessarily extended to the . 
nes 
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other... The Marechal grew old. : His assi- 
- duity at court, the cares this brought on, conti- 
nually hunting, fatigue, and especially that of the 
service during the quarter he was in: waiting, 
required the vigour of a young man, and I did 
‘not perceive any thing that could support his in 
that course of life ; since, besides after his death, 
his dignities were to be dispersed and his name 
extinet, it was by no means necessary for him to 
continue a laborious life, of which the prin- 
cipal object had been to dispose the prince fa- 
_yourably to his children. One day when. we 
~ three were together, and he complained of the 
~ fatigues of the court, asa man who had been 
_ discouraged by his losses, 1 took the liberty to 
speak of retirement, and to give him the advice 
Cyneas gave to Pyrrhus. He sighed and return- 
_ed no positive answer. But the moment Ma- 
dame de Luxembourg found me alone, she re- 
primanded me severely for what I had said, at 
‘which she seemed to be alarmed. She made a 
remark of which I so strongly felt the justness, 
that I determined never again to touch upon 
the subject: this was, that the long habit. of 
living at court made that life necessary, that it 
--was become a matter of amusement for M. de 
Luxembourg, and that the retirement I pro- 
posed to him would be less a relaxation from 
care than an exile, in which inactivity, weari- 
ness and melancholy would soon put an end to — 
his existence. Although she must have per- 
ceived I was convinced, and ought to have re- 
lied upon the promise I made her, sand which I 
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faithfully kept, she still seemed to doubt. of it; 


and I recollect that the conversations I after- 


_ wards had with the Marechal were less frequent, — 


and almost always interrupted. 

“Whilst my stupidity and awkwardness in- 
jured me in her opinion, persons, whom she 
frequently saw and most loved, were far from 
being disposed to aid me in gaining what I had- 
lost. The Abbé de B s especially, a young 


_man as lofty as it was possible for a man to be, 
“never seemed well disposed towards me;. and 


besides his being the only person of the society 
of Madame de Luxembourg who never showed 
me the least attention, I thought I perceived 


‘I lost something with her every time he came 


to the castle. It is true that without his wish-~ 
ing this to be the case, his presence, alone was 
sufficient to produce the effect: so much did © 
his graceful and elegant manner render still 
more dull my stupid sproposit?. During the 
two first years he seldom came to Montmo- 
renci, and by the indulgence of Madame de 
Luxembourg I had tolerably supported myself, 
but as soon.as his visits began to be regular, I 
was irretrievably lost. I wished to take refuge 
under his wing, and gain his friendship ; but 
the same awkwardness which made it necessary 


- I should please him, prevented me from suc- 


ceeding in the attempt I made to do it, and 
what ii did with that intention entirely lost me 
with Madame de Luxembourg, without being 


of the least service to me with the abbé. With 


3 his understanding he might have coon in 
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any thing, but the impossibility of applymg 
himself, and his turn for dissipation, prevented 
his acquiring a perfect knowledge of any sub= _ 
ject. His talents are however various, and 
this is sufficient for the circles in which he 
wishes to distinguish himself. He writes light 
poetry and fashionable letters, strums on the 
cithern, and pretends to draw with crayons. . 
He took it into his head to attempt the por- 

trait.of Madame de Luxembourg: the sketch — 
he produced was horrid. She said it did not 

m the least resemble her, and this was true. 

~The traitorous abbé consulted me, and I like a - 
fool and a liar said there was a likeness. I 
wished to flatter the abbé, but I did not please 

the lady, who noted down what I had ‘said, and 

the abbé, having obtained what he wanted, 

laughed at me in his turn. I perceived by the 

ill successs' of this my late beginning, the neces-_ 
sity of never making another attempt to flatter, 

invita Minerva. 

~ My talent was that of telling men useful but 

severe truths with energy and courage; to this 

it was: necessary to confine’ myself... Not only 

I was not born to flatter, but I knew not how > 
to commend. The: awkwardness of the man= 
nerin which I have sometimes bestowed eulo- 
gium‘has done me more harm than the seve- 
rity of my censure. Of this I have to adduce 
one terrible instance, the consequences of which 
have not only fixed my fate. for the rest of my 
life, but «will perhaps: decide on my ‘reputetion 
throughout all acl . 
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During the residence of M. de Luxembourg 
at Montmorenci, M: de Choiseul’ sometimes 
came to supper at the castle. ' He arrived there 
one day after I had left it. My name: was 
mentioned, and M. de Luxenbant related to 
him what had happened at Venice ‘between me 
and M. de M M. de Choiseul said it was 
a pity I had quitted that track, and that if I 
chose to enter it again he would most wil- 
lingly give me employment. M. de Luxem- 


bourg told me what had passed. Of this:I-was_ 


the more sensible as I was not accustomed to be 
spoiled by ministers, and had I been inva better 


staté of health it is not certain that I should 


not have been guilty of a new folly, Ambi- 
_tion never had power over my mind, except 
during the short intervals in which every other 
passion left me at liberty ; but one of these in- 
pe would have’ been sufficient to determine 

This good intention of M. de Choiseul 
caine him my ¢ attachment, and increased the 


esteem which, in consequence of some oper- . 


ations in his administration, I had conceived for 
his talerits; and the family compact in -parti- 
cular had appeared to me to evince a statesman 
of thé first order. He moreover gained’ ground 
in my estiniation by the little respect I-enter- 


tained for his predecessors, not even excepting _ 


Madame de Pompadour, whom I considered as 
a ‘species of prime minister, and when it was 
reported that one of these two would éxpel the 
other, I thought I offered up prayers for the 


honour’ ‘of Frafice when 1 wished that M. de 
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Choiseul might triumph. I had always felt an 


-antipathy. to Madame de Pompadour, even be- 


fore her preferment; I had seen her with Ma- 
dame de la Popliniere when her name was still 
Madame d’Etioles. I was afterwards dissatis- 
fied with her silence on the subject of Diderot, 
and with her proceedings relative to myself, 
as well on the subject of the Muses Galantes, 
as on that of the Devin du Village, which had 
not in any manner produced me advantages 
proportioned to its success; and on all occasions 


~ [had found her but little disposed to serve me. 
“This however did not prevent the Chevalier 


de Lorenzy from proposing to me to write 


something in praise of that lady, insinuating 


that I might acquire some advantage by it. 
‘The proposition excited my indignation the 
more, as [ perceived it did not come from him- 
self, knowing that, passive as he was, he thought 
and acted according to the impulsion he _re- 
ceived. I am s0 little accustomed to constraint 
that it was impossible for me to conceal from 
him my disdain, nor from any body the mode- 
rate opinion I had of the favourite; this I am 
sure she knew, and thus my own interest was 
added to my natural inclination: in the wishes 
I formed for M. de Choiseul. Having a great 
esteem for his talents, which was all I knew 


‘of him, full of gratitude for his kind inten- 


tions, .and morever unacquainted in my re- 


_tirement with his taste and manner of living, I 


already considered him as the avenger of the 


public and myself ; and being at that time writ- 


* 


ing the conclusion’ of my Social Contract, I 
stated in it, in a single passage, what I thought 
of preceding ministers, and of him by whom 
they began to be eclipsed. On this occasion I 
‘acted contrary to my most constant maxim; and 
besides, I did not recollect that, in Hestaw: 
ing praise and strongly censuring in the same 
article, without naming the persons, the lan- 
guage must beso appropriated to those to whom 
it is-applicable, that. the most ticklish pride can- 
not find in it the least thing equivocal. I was 
in this respect in such an impr udent security, 
that I never once thought it was possible any 
one should make a false application. It will 
soon appear whether or not I was right. 

One of my misfortunes’ was always to be 
connected with some female author. This I 
thought I might avoid amongst the great. I 
was ‘deceived ; it still pursued me. Madame 
de Luxembourg was not, however, at least 
‘that I know of, attacked with the mania of 
writing; but Madame de Boufflers was. She 
wrote a tragedy in prose, which, in the first 
place, was read, handed about, and _ highly 
spoken of in the society of the Prince of Conti: 
and upon which, not satisfied with “the enco- 
miums she received, she would absolutely con- 
sult me for the purpose of having mine. This 
she obtained, but with that moderation which 
the work deserved. She," besides, had ‘with it 
the inforfiation I thought it my duty to give 
her, that her ‘piece, entitled Z72 L?Esclave Genéreur, 
mealye Neegabled ‘the . English tragedy of 
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Oroonoko, but little known in France, although 
translated into the French language. Madame 
de Boufflers thanked me for the remark, but; . 
however, assured me there was not the least 
resemblance between her piece and the other. 
I never spoke of the plagiarism, except to her- 
self, and I did it to discharge a duty she had 
imposed on me; but this has not since pre 
vented ‘me from frequently recollecting the con- 
sequences of the sincerity of Gil Blas to the 
preaching archbishop. 
_ Besides the Abbé de Boufflers, by whom I 
was not beloved, and Madame de Boufflers, in 
whose opinion I was guilty of that which — 
neither ,women nor authors ever pardon, the 
other friends of Madame de Luxembourg never 
seemed much disposed to become mine, parti- 
~ eularly the president Henault, who, enrolled 
amoiist authors, was not exempt from: their 
weaknesses; also Madame du Deffand and Ma» 
demoiselle de Lespinasse, both intimate with’ 
_ Voltaire and the friends of D’Alembert, with 
whom the latter at length lived; however uport 
an honourable footing, for it cannot be under- 
stood I mean otherwise. I first began to inte~ 
rest myself for Madame du Defiand, whom the 
loss of her eyes made an object of commiser- 
ation in mine; but her manner of living, so 
contrary to my own, that her hour of going 
to ‘bed was almost mine for rising; her ‘un- 
bounded passion for low wit, the importance 
she gave to every kind of printed trash, either 
complimentary or abusive, the despotism and — 
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transports of her oracles, her excessive admis 
ration or dislike of every thing which did not 
permit her to speak upon any subject without 
convulsions, her inconceivable prejudices, in- 
vincible obstinacy, and the enthusiasm of folly 


to which this carried her in her passionate 
j judgments ; all disgusted me and diminished 


thee attention I wished to pay her. I neglected 
her and she perceived it; this was enough to 
set her in a rage; and, although I was ‘suffi: 
ciently aware how much a woman of her cha- 
racter was to be feared, I preferred exposing 
myself to the scourge of ‘her hatred, rather than 
to that of her friendship. 

My having so few friends in the society of 
Madame a Luxembourg would not have 


been in the least dangerous had I had no ene- 


mies in her family. Of these I had but one; 
who, in my present situation, is as powerfiiBas 4 

hundred. It certainly was not M. de Villeroy, 
her brother; for he not only came to see me, 
but had several times invited me to Villeroy | 
and as I had answered to the invitation with 
all possible politeness and respect, he had. taken 
my vague manner of doing it as a consent, and 
arranged with Madame de Luxembourg a jour- 
ney of a fortnight, in which it was proposed 


to me to make one of the party. As the cares 


my health then required did not permit me to 
go from home without risk, I prayed Madame 
de Luxembourg to have the goodness to make 


my apologies. Her answer proves this. was 


= | 


I So 
. 


done with all ‘possible ease, and M, de Ville- . 
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roy still continued to show me his usual marks 
_of goodness. _His nephew and heir, the young 
marquis of V , had not for me the same 
benevolence, nor had I for him the respect I 
had for his uncle. His hair-brained manner 
- rendered him insupportable. to me, and my 
coldness drew upon me his aversion. He insult- 
ingly attacked me one evening at table, and I 
had the worst of it, because I am a fool, 
without presence of mind ; and because anger, 
instead of rendering my wit more poignant, . 
_ deprives me of the little have. Ihad a dog 
which had been given. me when he was quite 
young, soon after my arrival at the Hermitage, 
and which I had called Duke. This dog, not 
handsome, but rare of his kind, of which I ~ 
had made my companion and friend, a title he 
certainly merited much more than most of the 
pers@fis by whom it was taken, became in 
great request at the castle of Montmorenci, for 
his good-nature and fondness, and the attach- 
ment we had to each other; but from a fool- 
ish pusillanimity I had changed his name to 
Turk, as if there were not many dogs called 
Marquis, without giving the least offence to any 
marquis whatsoever. ‘The Marquis of V——, 
who knew of this change of name, attacked me 
in such a manner, that I was obliged openly at 
table, to relate what I had done. Whatever 
there might be offensive in the name of duke, 
it was not in my having given, but in my hav- 
ing taken it away. — The worst of all was, there 
were many dukes present; amongst others M. 
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de Luxembourg, and his son ; and the Marquis 
de V——, who was one day to have, and now 
has that title, enjoyed in the most cruel manner 
the embarrassment into whieh he had thrown 
me. I was told the next day his auat had 
severely reprimanded him, and it may be judged 
whether or not, supposing her to have been seri- 
ous, this put me upon better terms with him. 
To enable me to support his enmity I had 
no person, neither at the Hotel du Luxem- 
bourg nor at the Temple, except the Chevalier 
de L—~y, who professed himself my friend ; 
_ but he was more that of D’Alembert, under 
whose protection he passed with women for a 
great geometrician. He was moreover the 
cicisbeo, or rather the complaisant chevalier 
' of the Countess of Boufflers, a great friend also 
to D’Alembert, and the Chevalier de L——y 
was the most passive instrument in her hinds. 
Thus, far from having in the world any coun- 
terbalance to my ineptitude,.to keep me in - 
the good graces of Madame de Luxembourg, 
every body who approached her seemed to con- 
cur in injuring mein her opinion. Yet, besides 
Emilius, with which she charged herself, she 
gave me at the same’ time another mark of her 
benevolence, which made me imagine that, 
‘although wearied with my conversation, she 
would stili preserve for me the friendship’ she 
had so many times promised me for life. 
' As soon as I thought I could depend upon 
this, I began to ease my heart, by confessing to 
her all my faults, having made it an inviolable 
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maxim to show myself to my friends such as I 
really was, neither better nor worse. I had 
declared to her my connection with Thérésa, 
and every thing that had resulted from it, 
without concealing the manner in which I had | 
disposed of my children. She had received my 
confessions favourably, and even too much so, 
since she spared me the censures I so much me- 
rited; and what made the greatest impression 
upon me was her goodness to Thérésa, making 
her little presents, sending for her, and begging 
_her to come and see her, receiving her with 
~ caresses, and often embracing herin public. This 
poor girl was in transports of joy and gratitude, 
of which I certainly partook ; the friendship Ma~- 
dame de Luxembourg showed me in her conde- 
-scensions to Thérésa, affected me much more than 
if they had been made immediately to myself. 
Things remained in this state for a consider- 
able time; but at length Madame de Luxem- 
bourg carried her goodness so far as to have 
a desire to take one of my children from the 
hospital. She knew I had put a cypher into the 
swaddling cloaths of the eldest; she asked me 
for the counterpart of the cypher, and I gave 
it her. In this research she employed La Roche, 
her valet de chambre, and confidential ser- 
vant, who made vain enquiries, although after 
only about twelve or fourteen years, had the 
registers of the Foundling Hospital been in or- 
der, or the search properly made, the original 
cypher ought to have been found. However 
this may be, I was less sorry for his want of 
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success. than I should have been had I from 
_time to time continued to see the child from 
his birth until that moment. If by the aid of 
the indications given, another child had been 
presented as my own, the doubt. of its being sO. 
in fact, and the fear of having one thus substi- 
tuted for it, would have contracted my affec- 
tions, and I should not have tasted of the charm 
of the real sentiment of nature. This during 
infancy. stands in need of being supported by 
habit. The long absence of a child whom the 
father has seen but for an instant, weakens, and 
at length annihilates paternal sentiment, and pas 
rents will never love a child sent.to nurse, like 


that which is brought up under their eyes. This _ 


reflection may extenuate my faults in their effects, 
but it must ageravate them in their source, —_- 
It may not perhaps be useless to remark that 
by the means of Thérésa, the same La Roche 
became acquainted with Madame le Vasseur, 
whom Grimm still kept at Deuil, near la 
Chevrette, and not far from Montmorenci. 
After my departure it was by means of La 
Roche, that I continued to send this woman 
the money I have constantly sent her at stated 
times, and I am of opinion he often carried 
her presents from Madame de Luxembourg; 
therefore she certainly was not to be pitied, 
although she constantly complained. With 
respect to Grimm, as I am not fond of speak- 
ing of persons whom I ought to hate, I never 
mentioned his name to Madame de Luxem- 
bourg, except when I could not avoid it; but 
she frequently made him the subject of convers- 
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ation, without telling me what she thought of 
the man, or letting me discover whether or not 
he was of her acquaintance. Reserve with peo- — 
ple I love, and who are open with me, being — 
contrary to my nature, especially in-things re=_ 
lating to theniselves, I have since that time 
frequently thought of that cf Madame de Lux--. 
embourg; but never, except when other events 
rendered the reflection natural. t we 
_ Having waited a long time without hearing 
speak of Emilius, after I had given it to 
Madame de Luxembourg, I at last heard the 
- agreement was made at Paris, with the book- 

_ seller Duchesne, and by him with Néaulme, of 
_Amsterdam. Madame de Luxembourg sent me 
the original, and the duplicate of my agree- 

- ment with Duchesne, that I might sign them. 
_I discovered the writing to be by the same hand 
as that of the letters of M. de M————s, which 

he himself did not write, The certainty that 

my agreement was made by the consent, and 
under the eye of that magistrate, made me sign 
‘without hesitation. Duchesne gave me for the 
manuscript six thousand livres, {two hundred 
and _ fifty pounds,) half in specie, and one or two 
hundred copies. After having signed the two 
parts, I sent them both to Madame de Luxem- 
bourg, according to her desire; she gaye one to 
Duchesne, and instead of returning the other, | 
kept it herself, so that I never saw it afterwards. 
My acquaintance with M. and Madame de 
Luxembourg, though it diverted me a little 
from my plan of retirement, did not make me 
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entirely renounce it. ‘ Even at the time in 
which I was most in favour with Madame de 
Luxembourg, I always felt that nothing but 
my sincere attachment to the Marechal and 
herself could render to me supportable the peo- . 
ple with whom they were connected; and all 
the difficulty I had was in conciliating this at- 
tachment with a manner of life more agreeable 
to my inclination, and less contrary to my 
health, which constraint and late suppers con- 
tinually deranged, notwithstanding all the care 
taken to prevent it; for in this, as in every 
thing else, attention was carried as far as pos- 
sible: thus, for instance, every evening after 
supper the Marechal, who went early to bed, 
never failed, notwithstanding every thing that ~ 
could be said to the contrary, to make me 
withdraw at the same time. It was not until 
some little time before my catastrophe that, for 
what reason I know not, he ceased to pay me 
that attention. Before I perceived the coolness 
of Madame de Luxembourg, I was desirous, 
that I might not expose myself to it, to exe- 
cute my old project ; but not having the means 
to that effect, I was obliged to wait for the © 
conclusion of the agreement for Emilius, and 
in the mean time I finished the Social Con- 
tract, and sent it to Rey, fixing the price of © 
the manuscript at a thousand livres (forty on 
pounds), which he paid me. ‘ 

I ought not perhaps to omit a trifling cir- 
cumstance relative to this manuscript. 1 gave- 
it, well sealed up, to Du Voisin, 4 minister in 
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the Pays de Vaud, and chaplain at the Hotel de 


. ‘ € ¥ 
Hollande, who sometimes came to’see me, and 


took upon: himself to send the packet to Rey, 
with whom he was connected. The manu- 
script, written in a small letter, was but very 
trifling, and did not fill his pocket. - Yet, in 
passing the barriére, the packet fell, I know not 


-by what means into the hands of the Commis, 


who opened and examined it, and afterwards 
returned it to him, when he had reclaimed it 
in the name of the ambassador. ‘This gave him 
an opportunity of reading it himself, which he 


. ingenuously wrote me he had done, speaking 


highly of the work, without suffering a word of 
criticism or censare to escape him, undoubt- 
edly reserving to himself to become the avenger 
of Christianity as soon as the work should ap- 
pear. He rescaled the packet, and sent it to 


—Rey. Such is the substance of his narrative, 


in the letter in which he gave an account of the 
affair, and is all I ever knew of the matter. 
Besides these two books and my Dictionary 
of Music, at which I still did something as op- 
portunity offered, I had other works. of ‘less 
importance ready to make their appearance, 
and which I proposed to publish either sepa- 
rately or in my general collection, should I 
ever undertake it. The principal of these 
works, most of which are still in matiuscript 
in the hands of Du P——-, was an essay on 
the origin of languages, which I had read to 
M. de M——-s and the Chevalier de L—~y. 


V> 


who spoke favourably of it. . 1 expected all 
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the productions together would produce me 
a net capital, of from eight to ten thousand 
livres (three to four hundred pounds) whicli Lin- 
tended to place in annuities for my life and that 
of Thérésa; after which our design, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, was to go and live together in 
the midst of some province, without farther 
troubling the public about me, or myself with 
any other project than that of peacefully ending 
my days, and still continuing to do in my neigh- 
bourhood all the good in my power, and to write 
at leisure the memoirs which I meditated. 
_ Such was my intention, and the execution 
of it was facilitated by an act of generosity.in 
Rey, upon which I cannot be silent.. This 
bookseller, of whom so many unfavourable _ 
things were told me in Paris, is notwithstand- or oe 
ing the only one with whom I have always had __ 
reason to be satisfied. It is true we frequently - 
_ disagreed as to the execution of my works; he 
was heedless, and I. was choleric;, but in mat- 
ters of interest which related to them, although 
I never made with him an agreement in form, 
{ always found in him great exactness, and pro- 
bity. He is also the only person of his, pro- 
fession who frankly confessed to me he gained 
rgely by my means; and he frequently, when 
. offered me a part of his fortune, told me I 
was the author of it all. Not finding the means 
of exercising his-gratitude immediately wpon 
myself, he wished at least to give me -proofs: of 
it in the person of my governante, upon whora 
he settled an annuity of three hundred livres, 
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(twelve pounds,) expressing in the deed that it~ 
was in acknowledgment for the advantages I~ 
had procured him. This he did between him- 
self and me, without ostentation, pretension, 
or noise, and had not I spoken of it to every — 
body, not a single person would ever have | 
known any thing of the matter. I was so pleased » 
with this action that I became attached to 
Rey, and conceived for him a real friendship. _ 
Some time afterwards he desired ] would become 
. god-father to one of his children; I consented, _ 
'_-and a:part of my regret in the situation to 
which I am-reduced, is my being deprived of 
- the means of rendering in future my attach- — 
ment to my god-daughter useful to her and 
her parents. Why am J, who am So sensible of _ 
the modest generosity of this bookseller, so 
_ little so of the noisy eagerness of many persons 
—~~ef the highest rank, who pompously fill the 
world with accounts of the services they say 
they wished to render me, but the good effects of 
which I never felt? Is it their fault or mine? 
Are they nothing more than vain; is my insen- 
_ sibility purely ingratitude? Intelligent reader, 
weigh and determine; for my part Isay no more. ~ 
This pension ‘was a great resource to 
Therésa, and a considerable alleviation to me, ~ 
although I was far from receiving from it a 
direct advantage, any more than from the pre- _ 
sents that were made her. 
She herself has always disposed of every — 
thing. When I kept her money I gave her 
a faithful account of it, without’ ever applying — 
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any part of the deposit to out common ex- 
pences, not even. when she was richer than 
myself. What is mine is ours, said I to her; 
and what ts thine is thine: 1 never departed from 
this maxim. They who have had the baseness 
to accuse me of receiving by her hands_ that 
which I refused to take with mine, undoubt- 
edly judged of my heart by their own, and 
knew but little of me. I would willingly eat 
with her the bread she should have earned, but « __ 
not that she should have had giyen her. Fora — 
proof of this I appeal to herself, both now a“ 
and hereafter, when, according to the course of — 
nature, she shall have survived me. Unfor- 
tunately she understands but little of economy. _ 

in any respect, and is besides careless and extra- 
vagant, not from vanity nor | gluttony, but 
solely from negligence. No creature is per- 
fect here below, and since her excellent qua- 
lities must be accompanied with some defects, I 
prefer these vices; although her defeets are more 
- prejudicial to us both. The efforts I have made, 

as formerly I did for mamma, to accumulate: Fr 
something in advance, which mightsome daybe ,_ 
to her a never-failing source, are not to be con- 
ceived ; but my cares were always ineffectual. 
' . Neither of these women ever called them- 
selves to an account, and, notwithstanding all 

my efforts, every thing I acquired was dissi- 
pated as fast as it came. Notwithstanding the 
great simplicity of Thérésa’s dress, the pension 
from Rey has never’been sufficient to buy her: 
cloaths, and I have every year been under the 
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: necessity of ‘adding amtane it for that 


purpose. We are neither of us born to be rich, 


and this I certainly do not reckon amongst our 


misfortunes. . 
. The Social Coitraet was'soon printed. This 
was not the case with Emilius, for the public- 


-ation‘of which I waited to go into the retirement 


Imeditated. » Duchesne, from time to time, sent 


me'specimensjof impression to choose from; when 


‘Thad m ide my choice, instead of beginning 


- he sent me others. When, at length, we were: 
“fally: determined’‘on the size and letter, and’ 
several sheets were already printed off; on some 
trifling iteration I made in a proof, he began 
the whole again, and at the end of six months 
we were in less forwardness than on the first 
day. During all these experiments I clearly 
perceived the work was printing in France as: 
“well as in Holland, and that two editions of it 
were preparing at the same time. What could 
Ido?» The manuscript was no longer mine. 
Far from having had any thing to do with the 
edition in France I was always against it; but 
since: at: length this was preparing in spite of 
all opposition, ‘and was to serve. as a'model to 
the. other, it was necessary I should cast my 
eyes over it, and examine the proofs, that my 
work might not be mutilated. It was besides 
printed so: much by the consent of the magi- 
strate,’ that'it was he who, in some , Measure, 
directed'the undertaking ; he likewise wrote to 
me frequently, and once caine to “see me and 
converse on’ the ‘subject upon an -oceasion “of i 
which I am-going to speak. sa aia! 
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~ ‘Whilst Dachesne crept like a snail, Néaulme, 
whom he withheld, scarcely moved at all. Tlie 
sheets were not regularly sent him as they wére 
printed. He thought there was some trick 
in the manceuvre of Duchesne, that is of Guy 
who acted for him; and perceiving the terms 
of the agreetiient to be departed from, he wrote 
me letter after letter full of co ints ; and it 
was less possible for me to rem he subject 
of them than that of those I myself had to 
make. His friend Guerin, who at that time. 
came frequently to see my house, never ceased 
speaking to me about the work, but: always 
with. the greatest reserve. He knew and he — 


did not know that it was printing in France, -_ 
and that the magistrate had ahandin it. In — 


expressing his concern for my embarrassment, 
he seemed to accuse me of imprudence without 
ever saying in what this consisted; he inces- 
santly equivocated, and seemed to speak for no 
other purpose than to hear what I had to say. 
I thought myself so secure that I laughed at his 
mystery and circumspection as at a habit he had 
contracted with ministers and magistrates whose 
offices he much frequented. Certain of hay- 
ing conformed to every rule with the work, 
and strongly persuaded that I had not only the 
consent and protection of the magistrate, but 
that the book merited and had obtained the 
favour of*the minister, I congratulated myself 


upon my courage in doing good, and laughed —_ 


sillanimous friends who seemed uneasy 
on my account. Duclos was one of these, and 
ae N 2 
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I confess my. confidence in his understanding 
‘and uprightness might have alarmed me; had 
had less in the utility of the work, and in the 
probity of those by whom it was patronised. 
He came from the house of M. Baille to see me 
whilst Emilius was in, the press; he spoke to — 
me concerning it: I read to him the Profession — 
_ of Faith of the Savoyard Vicar, to which he 
listened atten ‘ively, and, as it seemed to me, 
with pleasure. . When I had finished, he said : 
* What! citizen, this is a part of a work now 
‘printing at Paris?” ‘* Yes,” answered I, ‘ and 
- it ought to be printed at the Louvre by order of 
the king.” “ I confess it,” replied he, “‘ but pray 
do not mention to any body your having read 
to me this fragment.” am dy: 
This striking manner of expressing himself 
surprised without alarming me. I knew Duclos 
was intimate with M. de M s, and I could 
not conceive how it was possible he should 
think so differently from him upon the sante sub- — 
‘a 
_ Thad lived at Montmorenci for the, four last 
_ years without ever having had there one day 
of good health. Although the air is excellent, 
the water is bad, and this may possibly be one 
of the causes which contributed to increase my 
habitual complaints. Towards the end of the 
autumn of 1761, I fell quite ill, and passed the 
whole winter in suffering almost without in- 
termission. . The physical ill augmented by a 
thousand inquietudes, rendered these terrible. 
For some time past my mind had: been disturbe — 
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ed by melancholy forebodings - -without_ my 
knowing to what these directly tended. I re- 
ceived anonymous letters of an extraordinary 
nature, and others, that were signed, much of — 
the same import. I received one from a coun- 
sellor of the parliament of Paris, who, dissatis- 
fied with the present constitution of things, 
and foreseeing nothing but disagreeable events, 
consulted me upon. the choice of an asylum at 
Geneva, or in Switzerland, to retire to with © 
his family. Another was brought me Rome cs 
M. de » President a mortier of the parliament 
of who proposed to me to draw up for 
this parliament, which was then at variance | 
with the court, memoirs and remonstrances, and 
offering to furnish me with all the documents , 
and materials necessary to that purpose. r- 

When I suffer I.am subject to ill humour. 
This was the case when I received these let- 
ters, and. my answers to them, in which I flat- 
ly refused every thing that was asked of me, 
bore strong marks of the effect they had had 
‘upon my mind. I do not however reproach 

myself with this refusal, as the letters might. be 
so many snares laid by my enemies*, and what 
was required of me was contrary to the princi- 
ples from which I was less willing than ever 
to swerve, But having it in my power to re- 
fuse with politeness, I did it with brutality, and 
in this consists my error. 

The two letters, we which I have just spoken, 


> ST knew for instance the President de ——— to be 
to aaa with the E’ncyclopedists and the H————s. 
‘ N 3 


will be found amongst. my papers. “The letter 

from the chancellor did not;absolutely surprise 

me, beeause I agreed. with him in opinion;,and 

with many others, that the declining constitu- 
tion. of France threatened an appreaching de- 

struction. . The disasters of an. unsuccessful 

war, all of which proceeded from a fault in the 

government; the incredible confusion in the 
finances; the perpetual drawings upon the trea- 
ssury by the administration, which. was. then 

divided between two or three ministers, amongst — 
whom reigned nothing but discord, and who, 
to counteract the operations of each. other,. let 
the kingdom-go to ruin; the discontent.of the 
people, and of every other rank of subjects ; the 
obstinacy of a woman who, constantly, sacrificing 
her judgment, if she indeed. possessed any, to 
her inclinations, kept from public employments — 
persons capable of discharging the . duties: 6f 
'theni, to place in them such: as, pleased her 
best ; every thing concurred in justifying: the 
- foresight of the counsellor, that: of the public, 
and my own. This made me several times:con- 
sider whether or not I. myself should seek an 
asylum out of the kingdom before it was:torn 
by the dissensions. by which it. seemed. to be 
threatened; but relieved from my, fears by my 
insignificance, and the peacefulness of my dis- 
position, [ thought, that in the state of solitude 
in which I was determined to: live, no public 
commotion could reach me. Iwas sorry only 
that, in this state of things, M. de Luxem- | 
bourg should accept commissions which tended — 
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to injure him in the opinion of the persons 
of the place of which he was governor. I could 
have wished he had prepared. himself there a 
retreat, in case the great machine had fallen in 
pieces, which seemed much to be apprehended; 
and it still appears to me beyond a doubt, that 
if the reins of government had not fallen into a 
single hand, the French monarchy would now 
be at the last gasp. - AriA4ci ie 

Whilst my situation became’ worse, the 
printing of Emilius went on more slowly, and 
was at length suspended without my being able 
to learn the reason why;:Guy did not deign - 
_ to answer my letter of inquiry, and I could ob- 
tain no information from any. person, of what 
‘was going forward, M. de M-———~s being then 
in the country. A. misfortune: never: makes 
me uneasy provided I know in- what it-con- 
sists; but it is my nature to be afraid of dark- 
ness, I tremble at the appearance of it: mys- 
tery always gives me inquietnde, it is too op- 
posite to my natural disposition in which: there 
is ‘an openness bordering on imprudence, ‘The 
sight of the most hideous monster would, Iam 
of opinion, alarm me-but little; but if by night 
I saw a figure in-a white sheet I should be 
afraid of it. My imagination, ;wrought: upon 
by this long silence, was now employed: in 
creating phantoms. I tormented myself the 
‘more in endeavouring to, discover the: impedi- 
ment to the printing of my last and best pro- 
duction, as I had the publication of it much at 
heart; and, as I always carried-every thing ‘to 
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“an extreme, I imagined that I perceived in the 
suspension the suppression of the work. Yet 
‘being unable to discover either the cause or 
manner of it, I remained in the most cruel state 
of suspence. I wrote letter after letter to Guy, 

to M, de M——s, and to Madame de Lux- 
embourg, and not receiving answers, at least 
when I expected them, my head became so af- _ 
fected that I was not far from a delirium. «I 
unfortunately heard that father Griffet, a Je- 
suit, had spoken of Emilius, and repeated from 
it some passages. My imagination instantly 

unveiled to me the mystery of iniquity; I saw 
the whole progress of it as clearly as if it had 
been revealed to me. I figured to myself that 
the Jesuits, furious on account of the contempti- 
ble manner in which I had spoken of colleges, 
were in possession of my work; that it was 
they who delayed the publication ; that, inform- 
ed by their friend Guerin of my situation, and 
foresecing my approaching dissolution, of which 
I myself had no manner of doubt, they wished 
to delay the appearance of the work until after 
that event, with an intention to eurtail and 
mutilate it, and, in favour of their own views, 
to attribute to me sentiments not my own. 
“The number of facts and circumstances which 
occurred to my mind, in eonfirmation of this 
‘silly supposition, and gave it an appearance of 
truth supported by evidence and demonstra- 
tion, is astonishing. I knew Guerin to be en- 
tirely in the interest of the Jesuits. I attributed — 
to them: all the friendly advances he had made 
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me; I was persuaded he had, by their entreat- 


ies, pressed me to engage with Néaulme, who 
had given them the first sheets of my work; 
that they had afterwards found means to stop 
the printing of it by Duchesne, and perhaps to 
get possession of the manuscript to make:such 
alterations in it as they should think proper, 
that after my death they might publish it dis- 
guised.in their own manner. I had always 
perceived, notwithstanding the wheedling of 
father B r, that the Jesuits did not like me, 
not only as an Encyclopedist, but because all 
my principles were more in opposition to their 
maxims and influence than the incredulity of 
my colleagues, since atheistical and devout 
fanaticism, approaching each other by their 


‘common enmity to toleration, may become 


united ; a proof of which is seen in China, and . 
in the cabal against myself; whereas religion, 
both reasonable and moral, taking away all 
power over the conscience, deprives those who 
assume that power of every resource. I knew 
the chancellor was a great friend to the Jesuits, 


and 1 had my fears lest the son, intimidated by 


the father, should find himself under the neces- 
sity of abandoning the work he had protected. 


I besides imagined that I perceived this to be 


the case in the chicanery employed against ~ 
me relative to the two first volumes, in which 
alterations were required for reasons of which I 
could not feel the force; whilst the two other 


’ yolumes were known to contain things of such 


a nature as, had the censor objected to them in 
a Nn 5 
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_ the manner:he did, to the passages he. thought 


~ exceptionable in the others, would have re- 
_ quired their being entirely written, over again. 


i = 


~ Lalso understood, and M. de M s himself — 


told me of it, that the Abbé de es whom 


i 


_ with which 


he had charged with the inspection of this edi- 
tion, was another partisan of the Jesuits... I 
saw nothing but Jesuits, without considering 
that, upon the point of being suppressed, 
and. wholly taken. up in making their defence, 
they had. something which interested them 
much more than the. cayillings relative to a 
work in which they were not in question, I 


am wrong, bowever, in saying this did not oc- 


cur to me ;efor I really thought of it, and M. 
de M——-s took care to make the observation 


to me the moment he heard of my extravagant — 


suspicions. But by another of those absurdities 
of a.man who, from the bosom of obscurity, will 
absolutely Judge of the secret of great affairs, 
e is totally. unacquainted, I 
never could bring myself to believe the Jesuits 
‘were in. danger, and I considered the ; rumour 
of their suppression as an artful manoeuvre of 
their own.to deceive their adversaries... ‘Their 
past successes, which had been uninterrupted, 
gave me; so.terrible an idea of their power, 
that. I already. was grieved ‘at the overthrow, of 
the parliament. I knew M. de Choiseul. had 
prosecuted . his studies under the Jesuits. that 
Madame de, Pompadour was not,upon bad terms 
with, them,, and, that their. leagne with | fayour- 
ites and ministers ‘had. constantly appeared ad- 
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-vantageous to their order against their. common 

enemies. ‘The court seeined-to remain neuter, 

“and, persuaded as Iwas that: should the society 

receive a severe check it would not come from 

the parliament, I saw. in the inaction of go-. 
vernment’ the ground of, their confidence: and 

the omen of their triumph. 

In fine, perceiving in the rumours of the 
day nothing more than art and. dissimulation 
on their part, and thinking they, in their state 
of security, had time to watch over all their 
interests, 1 had not the least doubt of their 
shortly crushing Jansenism, the parliament, 
and the Encyclopedists, with oa other asso» _ 
ciation which should not submit t¢ their yoke; 
and that if they ever suffered» my work to ap- 
pear, this would not happen until it should be— 
_ so transformed as to. favour their pretensions, 
and thus make use of myname the- better to 
deceive my readers, 

I felt my health and iti ectinte + res 
such was the horror with which’ my mind: was 
filled, at the idea of dishonour to my: memory 
in the work mest worthy of myself, that I am 
surprised | so many extravagant ideas did not 
occasion a-speedy end to my. “existence. 1) never 
was ‘so much afraid) of death as at this time, 
and had J died with the apprehensions I then 
had: upon my mind, I should. have died in de- 
spair. At presenty although 1 perceive no ob- 
‘stacle to the execution of the blackest and most 
dreadful conspiracy ever formed: against» the . 
memory of a man, I shall: die much’ more 
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in peace, certain of leaving in my writings 
a testimony in my favour, and which sooner 
or later will triumph over the calumnies of 
mankind. wiih P ootevier 
-. M. de M——s, who discovered the agi- 
tation of my mind, and to whom I acknow- 
ledged it, uséd such endeavours. to restore me 
to tranquillity as proved his excessive goodness 
of heart. Madame de Luxembourg aided him 
in this good work, and several times went to 
Duchesne to know in what state the edition 
was. At length the impression was again begun, 


and the progress of it became more rapid than 


ever, without my knowing for what reason 
it had been suspended. M. de M——s took 
the trouble to.come to Montmorenci to calm 
my mind; inthis he succeeded, and the full 
confidence.I had in his uprightness having 
overcome the derangement of my poor head, 
gave efficacy to the endeavours he made to re- 
store it. After what he had seen of m 

anguish and delirium, it was natural he should 
think I was to be pitied; and he really eom- 
miserated my situation. ‘The expressions, in- 
cessantly repeated, of the philosophical cabal 
by which he was surrounded, occurred to his 
memory.. When I went to live at the Her- 
mitage, they, as Ihave already remarked, said 
I should not remain there long. When they 
saw I persevered, they charged me with obsti- 
nacy and pride, proceeding from a want of 
courage to retract, and insisted that my life 
was there a burden to me; in short, that 
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Iwas very wretched. M. de M——s be- 
lieved this really to be the case, and wrote to 
me upon the subject. This error in a man for 
whom I had so much esteem gave, me some 
pain, and I wrote to him four letters succes-. 
sively, in which I stated the real motives of 
my conduct, and made him fully acquainted 
with my taste, inclination, and character, and 
with the most interior sentiments of my heart. 
These letters, written hastily, almost without _ 
taking pen from paper, and which I neither 
copied, corrected, nor even read, are perhaps 
the only things I ever wrote with facility, which 
in the midst of my sufferings, was, I think, 
‘astonishing. I sighed, as I felt myself declin- 
ing, at the thought of leaving in the minds of 
honest men an opinion of me so far from truth; 
and by the sketch hastily given in my four let- 
ters, I endeavoured, in some measure, to substi- 
tute them to the memoirs I had proposed towrite. 
They are expressive. of my grief to M. de 
M——s, who showed them in Paris, and are, 
besides, a kind of summary of what I here give 
in detail, and, on this account, merit pre- 
servation. The copy I begged of them some 
years afterward, will be found amongst my 
papers. , 

.. The only thing which continued to give me 
pain, in the idea of my approaching dissolution, 
was my not having a man of letters for a friend, 


to whom I could confide my papers, that after 
‘my death he might make a proper choice of 
such as were worthy of publication. 


ae ‘ : 
_ After. my journey to Geneva, I conceived 4 
friendship for M——-u; this young man pleas- 
ed) me,.and I could have wished him to receive 
my last breath.. I expresed. to him this desire, 
and.am of opinion he would readily have com- 
plied with. it, had not his affairs prevented him 
from so doing, Deprived of this consolation, 
I still. wished t to give him a mark of my confi- 
dence by sending him the Profession of Faith of 
the ‘Savoyard Vicar before it was published. 
He was pleased with the work, but did not in 
_his answer seem so fully to expect. from it the 
effect. of which I had but. little doubt, He 
wished to receive from me some fragment which 
I had not given to any body else. I sent him 
the funeral oration of the late Duke of Orleans; 
this I. had written for the Abbe Darty, who had 
not pronounced it, because, contrary to his ex- 
pectation, another person was appointed to per- 
form. that ceremony. 

The printing of Emilius, after having been 
again.taken-in hand, was continued. and. com+ 
pleted. without much difficulty ; and I remarked 
this. singularity, that after the curtailings, so 

much insisted upon in the two first volumes, 
the two. last.were passed over without an ob- 
jection, and their contents did not delay the 
publication fora moment. I had, however, 
some uneasiness which I must. not pass over in. 
silence. . After having -been-afraid of the Je 
suists, di began to fm the Jansenists and: ‘phi- 
losophers. - »An-enemy to party, faction, and» 
cabal, I never heard’ the least good .of ‘persons 
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Contract, and stitching these sheets as. they 
were sent to me, I had all my volumes a long 
time before they were published. My. negli- 
gence and the confidence I had in M. Mathas, 
- in. whose. garden I was shut up, frequently 
made me forget to lock the door at night, and 
in the morning I several times found it. wide 
_ open: this, however, would.not have given 
me the least inquietude had not I thought my 
papers seemed to have been deranged. After 
having several times made the same remark, I 
became more. careful, and. locked the.,.door. 
The lock was a bad one, and the key turned in 
- it no more than half round... As Lbecame more 
attentive, I found my papers, in a. much greater 
confusion than they were, when | left every 
thing open. At length, I missed one of my 
yolumes without knowing what was become. of 


it, until the morning of the. third day, when ~~ 


again found it upon. the, table... Lever sus- 
pected . either, M. Mathas. or, his nephew- M. 
du.Monlin, knowing, myself to be. beloved..by 
both, and my. confidence in.them was unbound- 
' ed... That I had. in.-the.gossips! began to dimi- 
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nish, Although they were Jansenists, I knew 
them to have some connection with D’Alem- 
bert, and moreover they all three lodged in the 
same house. This gave me some uneasiness, 
and put me more upon my guard. I removed 
my papers from the alcove to my chamber, and 
dropped my acquaintance with these people, 
having learned they had shown in several 
houses the first volume of Emilius, which I 
had been imprudent enough to lend them.  Al- 
though they continued until my departure to 
be my neighbours, I never, after my first sus- 
piciens, had the least communication with them. 
The Social Contract appeared a month or two 
before Emilius. Rey, whom I had desired 
never secretly to introduce into France any 
of my books, applied to the magistrate’ for 
leave to send this book by Rouen, to which 
place he sent his package by sea. He received 
no answer, and his bales, after remaining at 
Rouen several months, were returned to him, 
but not until an attempt had been made to 
confiscate them; this, probably would have 
been done had not he made a great cla- 
mour. Several persons, whose curiosity the 
work had excited, sent to Amsterdam for co- 
pies, which were circulated without being much 
noticed. Maulion, who had heard of this, and 
-had, I believe, seen the work, spoke to me 
on the subject with an air of mystery which 
surprised me, and would likewise have made 
me uneasy, if, certain of having conformeds 
to every rule, I had not by virtue of my grand 
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maxim, kept my mind calm. I moreover had 
no doubt but M. de Choiseul, already well 
disposed towards me, and sensible of the eulo- 
logium of his administration which my esteem 
for him had induced me to make in the work, 
would support me against the malevolence of 
Madame de Pompadour. © pital 
I certainly had then as much reason as ever 
to hope for the goodness of M. de Luxembourg, 
and even for his assistance in case of need: for 
he never at any time had given me more fre-_ 
quent or more pointed marks of his friendship. 
“At the journey of Easter, my melancholy state 
no longer permitting me to go to the Castle, 
he never suffered a day to pass without coming 
to see me, and, at length, perceiving my suf- 
ferings to be incessant, he prevailed upon me 
to determine to see Friar Come. He imme- 
diately sent for him, came with him, and had 
the courage, uncommon in a man of -his rank, 
to remain with me during the operation, which | 
was cruel and tedious. Upon the first exami- 
nation, Come thought he found a great stone, 
and told me so; at the second, he could not 


find it again. After having made a third at- | 


tempt with so much care and circumspection 
that I thought the time long, he declared there 
was no stone, but that the prostate gland was 
schirrous and considerably thickened. He be- 


‘sides added, that I had a great deal to suffer, 


and should live along time. Should the second 
‘prediction be as fully accomplished as the first, 
my sufferings are far from being at an end. — 
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- It was thus I learned, after having been so_ 
many years treated for disorders which I never 
had, that my incurable. disease, without being 
mortal, would last as long as myself. My ima-_ 
gination, repressed by this information, no longer 
‘presented to me in perspective a cruel death in 
the agonies of the stone. ' 
_ . Delivered from imaginary evils, more cruel — 
tome than those which were real, I more pa- 
_tiently suffered*the latter. It is certain I have 
_since suffered less from my disorder than I had 
done before, and every time I recollect that I 
owe this alleviation to M. de Luxembourg, his — 
‘memory becomes more dear to me. : 
Restored, as. I may say, to life, and. more than 
ever occupied with the plan according to which 
I was determined to pass the rest of my days, — 
all the obstacle to the immediate execution of 
my design was the publication of Emilius. I 
thought of 'Touraine, where I had already. been, 
and which pleased me much, as well on. ac- 
count-of the mildness of the climate, as-on that 
of the character of the inhabitants. . 5 


La terra molle licta e dilettosa 
Simile a se Vhabitator produce. 


_ Thad already spoken of my project to M. 
de Luxembourg, who endeavoured to dissuade 
me-from it; I] mentioned it to him a second . 
time as a thing resolved upon. He then of- 
fered me the Castle of Merlou, fifteen leagues 
from Paris, as.an asylum which might be 
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agreeable to me, and where_he- and, Mattia 
_de Luxembourg would have a real pleasure in 
“seeing me settled, The proposition made a 
pleasing i impression on my mind. But the first 
thing necessary was. to see the place, and. we 
agreed upon a day when the Marechal was.to 
send his valet de chambre with a carriage to 
take. me to it. On the day appointed, I was 
much indisposed ; the journey was postponed, 
and. different circumstances prevented me from 
ever making it. _ I have since learned the estate 
of Merlou did not belong to the Marechal but to 
his lady, on which account I was the less sorry 
I had not gone to liyé there. 

_ Emilius was at. length given to the public, 
without my having heard farther of retrench- 
ments. or difficulties. Previous to the public- 
ation, the Mareschal asked me for all the letters 


M..de M-——s had written to me onthe sub- __ 


ject of the work. My. great. confidence in | 


both, and the perfect security in which I felt — fe 


myself, prevented me from reflecting upon this 
extraordinary, and. even alarming request, I 
_returned all the letters, excepting one or two 
which, from inattention, were left between the 
Danes, of a book. .A_ little time before this, 
~ M. de M s told. me he should withdraw 
the letters I had written to, Duchesne during 
my alarm relative to the Jesuits ; and. it must 
‘be confessed, these letters did no great. honour 
‘to my reason. But in my answer | assured him 
ii would not in any thing pass for being better 
than. I. was, and shat he might leave “the let- 
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ters where they were. I know not what he 
resolved upon. . : eit 
The publication of this work was not suc- 
ceeded by the applause which had followed » 
that of all my other writings, No work was 
ever more highly spoken of in private, nor had 
any literary production ever had less public — 
approbation. "What was said and written tome — 
upon the subject by persons most capable of 
judging, confirmed me in my opinion that it _ 
was the best, as well as the most important of 
all the works I had produced. ° But every thing 
favourable was said with an air of the most ex- 
- traordinary mystery, as if there had been a 
necessity of keeping it a secret. Madame'de 
Boufflers, who wrote to me that the author of 
the work merited a statue, and the homage of 
mankind, at the end of her letter desired it- 
might be returned to her. D’Alembert, who 
in his note said the work gave me a decided 
superiority, and ought to place me at the head 
of men of letters, did not sign what he wrote, 
although he had signed every note I had before 
received from him. Duclos, a sure friend, a 
man of veracity, but circumspect, although 
he had a good opinion of the work, avoided 
mentioning it in his letters tome. Ja Conda- 
mine fell upon the Profession of Faith, and 
wandered from the subject. Clairaut confined 
himself to the same part; but he was not afraid 
of expressing to me the emotion which the 
reading of it had caused in him, and in the most 
direct terms wrote to me that it had warmed his 
old imagination; of all those to whom I had_ 
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_ sent my book, he was tie only person who 
spoke freely what he thought of it. 
Mathas, to whom also I had given a copy 
before the publication, lent it to M. de. Blaire, 
counsellor in the parliament of Strasbourgh. M. 
de Blaire had a country-house at St. Gratien, 
and Mathas, his old acquaintance, sometimes 
went to see him there. He made him read 
Emilius before it was published. When he 
returned it to him, M. de Blaire expressed 
himself in the following terms, which were 
repeated to me the same day. ‘** M. Mathas, 
this is a very fine work, but it will in a short 
time be spoken of more than, for the author, 
might be wished.” I laughed at the prediction, 
and saw in it nothing more than the import- 
ance of a’ man of the robe, who treats every _ 
thing with an air of mystery. All the alarm- 
ing observations repeated to me made no 
impression upon my mind, and, far from fore- 
seeing the catastrophe so near at hand, certain 
of the utility and excellence of my work, and 
that I had in every respect conformed to esta- 
blished rules; convinced, as I thought I was, 
that I should be supported by all the credit of 
M. de Luxembourg, and the favour of the mi- ; 
nistry, I was satisfied with myself for the reso- 
lution I had taken to retire in the midst of my 
triumphs, and at my return to crush those by 
whom I was envied. * aH 
One thing in the publication of the work 
alarmed me, less on account of my safety than 
for the unburdening of my mind. At the © 
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Hermitage, and at Montmorenci I had seen — 
with indignation, the vexations which the jea- 
lous care of the pleasures of princes causes to be 
exercised upon wretched peasants, forced ‘to 
suffer the havock made by game in their fields, 
without daring to take anyother measure to_ 
prevent this devastation than that of making a 
noise, passing the night amongst their beans 
and pease, with drums, kettles, and bells, to keep 
off the wild boars. As I had been a witness to” 
the barbarous cruelty ‘with which the Comte de 
C——-s treated these poor people, I had towards 
the end of Emilius exclaimed against it. “This. 
was another infraction of my maxims, which 
has not remained unpunished, I was informed 
that the people of the prince of Conti were but 
little less severe upon his estates; I trembled 
lest that prince, for whom I was penetrated. 
with respect and gratitude, should take to his 
own account what shocked humanity had made 
me say on that of others, and feel himself 
offended. Yet, as my conscience fully ac- 
quitted me upon this article, I made myself 
easy, and by so doing, acted wisely: at least I 
have not heard this great prince took notice 
of the passage, which besides, was written long 
before I had the honour of being known 
to him. Ne 
A few days either before or after the publi- 
cation of my work, for I do not exactly recol- 
lect. the time, there appeared another work 
upon the same subject, taken’ verbatim from. 
my first volume, except a ‘few stupid things 
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which were joined to the extract. The book 
bore the name of a Genevese, one Balexsert, 
and according to the title page, had gained the 
premium in the academy of Harlem. I easily 


Imagined the academy and the premium to be 


newly founded, the better to conceal the pla- 


’ giarism from the eyes of the public; but I 


farther perceived there was some prior intrigue 
which I could not unravel; either by the lend- 
ing of my manuscript, without which the theft 
could not have been committed, or for the pur- 
pose of forging the story of the pretended pre- - 
mium, to which it was necessary to give some _ 
fonndation. It was not until several years 
afterwards, that by a word which escaped 
d’Ivernois, I penetrated the mystery, and dis- 
covered those by- whom Balexsert had been 


brought forward. 


The low murmurings which precede a storm 
began to be heard, and men of penetration 
clearly saw there was something gathering, re- 
lative to me and my book, which would shortly 


break over my head. For my part, my stupi- 


dity was such, that, far from foreseeing my mis- 
fertune, I cid not suspect even the cause of it. - 


after I had felt its effect. It was artfully given 


out that, while the Jesuits were treated with 
severity, no indulgence could be shown to books 
nor the authors of them in which religion was 
attacked. I was ‘reproached with having put 


my neme to Emilius, as if I had not put it to 
. all my other works, of which nothing was said. 


Government seemed to fear it should be obliged 
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' to take some steps which circumstances ren- 
dered necessary on account of*my imprudence. 
Rumours to this effect reached my ears, but 
gave me not much uneasiness; it never even 
came into. my: head, that there could be the 
least thing in the whole affair which related to 
me personally, so perfectly irreproachable and - 
well supported did I think myself; having be- 

sides conformed to every ministerial regulation, 

I did not apprehend Madame de Luxembourg 

would leave me in difficulties for an error, 

_ which, if it existed, proceeded entirely from 

herself. But.knowing the manner of proceed- 

ing in like cases, and that it was customary to 

punish booksellers while authors were favoured, 

I had some uneasiness on the account of poor 

Duchesne, whom I saw exposed to danger, 

should M. de M s abandon him. 

My tranquillity still continued. Rumours 
increased and soon changed their nature. The 
public, and especially the parliament, seemed 
irritated by my composure.~ In a few days the 
fermentation became terrible, and the object of 
the menaces being changed, these were imme- 
diately addressed to me. ‘The parliament- 
arians were heard to declare that burning books 
was of no effect, the authors also should be 
burned with them: not a word was said of the 
booksellers. The first time these expressions, 
more worthy of an inquisitor of Goa than of 
a senator, were related to me, I had no doubt 
of their coming trom the Holbachiques with an 
intention to alarm me, and drive me from 

nh : 
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France. I laughed at their puerile manoeuvre, 
and said they would, had they known. the real 
state of things, have thought of some other 
means of inspiring me with fear; but the ru- 


mour at length became such that I perceived: 


the matter was serious. M. and Madame de 
Luxembourg had this year come to Montmo- 
renci in the month of June, which, for their 
second journey, was more early than common. 
I heard but little there of my new books, not- 
withstanding the noise they made at Paris; 
neither the Marechal nor his lady said a single 
word to me on the subject. However one 


morning when M. de Luxembourg and I were 


together, he asked me if, in the Social Con- 
tract, I had spoken ill of M. de Choiseul. I! 
said I, retreating a few steps with surprise; no, 
I swear to you Ihave not; but on the contrary 
I have.made on him, and with a pen not given 


- tovpraise, the finest eulogium a minister ever 


received ; I'then’showed him the passage. And 
. in\Emilius? replied he. Not a word, said I: 
_ there is not in it a single word which relates to 
him. Ah! said he, with more vivacity than 


was: common to him, you should have taken © 


the same: care in the other book, or have ex- 


tek 


pressed yourself more clearly! I thought, re-— 


‘plied 1, what I wrote could not be misconstrued; © 


my esteemfor him was such as to:make me ex- 
tremely cautious not to be equivocal. © 
. sHe was again going to speak; I perceived 


‘him ready.to.open-his mind: he stopt short, and 


ny 


‘held':his tongue. ‘Wretched policy ofa cour- - 
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tier, which, in the best of hearts, subjugates — 
friendship itself! ak boa: 
This conversation, although short, explain- _ 
ed'to me my situation, at least in certain re- 
spects, and gave me to understand that it was — 
against myself the anger of administration was. 
raised. The unheard of fatality, which turned 
to my prejudice all the good I did and wrote, 
afflicted my heart. Yet, feeling myself shield-. 
ed in this affair by Madame de Luxembourg 
s, I did not perceive in what 
my persecutors could deprive me of their pro- 
tection. However I, from that moment, was 
convinced equity and justice were no longer in — 
question, and that no pains would be spared in 
examining whether or not I was culpable. The 
storm became still more menacing. Neéaulme 
himself expressed to me, in the excess of his 
babbling, how much he repented having had 
any thing to do in the business, and his cer- 
tainty of the fate with which the book and the 
author were threatened. One thing, however, 
alleviated my fears: ~Madame de Luxembourg 
was so calm, satisfied, and cheerful, that I con-_ 
cluded she must necessarily be certain of the 
sufficiency of her credit, especially as she did _ 
not seem to have the least apprehension on my * 
account ; moreover she said not to mea word — 
either of consolation or apology, and saw the 
turn the affair took with as much unconcern 
as if she had nothing to do with it, or any 
thing else that related to me... What surprised. 
“me most was her silence. I thought’she should — 
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have said something on the subject. Madame. 
de Boufflers seemed rather uneasy. She ap- 
peared agitated, strained herself a good deal, 
assuring me the Prince of Conti was taking 
great pains to ward off the blow about to be. 
directed against my person, and which she at- 
tributed to the nature of present circumstances, 
in which it was of importance to the parlia-. 
ment not to leave the Jesuits an opening © 
whereby they might bring an accusation against 
it as being indifferent with respect to religion. 
She did not however seem to depend much 
either upon the success of her own efforts, or 
even those of the prince. Her conversations, 
more alarming than consolatory, all tended to 
persuade me to leave the kingdom and go to 
England, where she offered me an introduction 
to many of her friends, amongst others one to 
the celebrated Hume with whom she had long 
' been upon a footing of intimate “friendship. 
Seeing me still unshaken, she had recourse to 
other arguments more capable of disturbing 
my tranquillity. She intimated that, in case I 
was arrested and interrogated, I should be 
under the necessity of uaming Madame de 
_ Luxembourg, and that her friendship for me 
required, on my part, such precautions as were 
necessary to prevent her being exposed. My 
answer was, that should what she seemed to 
apprehend come to pass, she need not be alarm- 
ed; that I should do nothing by which the lady 
she mentioned might become a sufferer. She 
said:such a resolution was more easily taken than 
0 2 
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adhered to; and in this she was right, especially 
with respect to me, determined as I always have - 
been neither to prejudice myself nor lie before 
judges, whatever danger there might be in 
speaking the truth. 

Perceiving this observation had made some 
impression upon. my mind, without however in- 
ducing me to resolve upon evasion, she spoke of 
the Bastile for a few weeks, as a means of. 
_ placing me beyond the reach of the jurisdiction’ 

_ ofthe parliament, which has nothing to do with 
- prisoners of state. I had no objection to this 
singular favour, provided it were not solicited 
inmyname. As she never spoke of it a se- 
cond time, I afterwards thought her propo-' 
sition was made to soumd me, and that the 
party did not think proper to have recourse 
to an expedient which put an end to every 
thing. 

‘A few days afterwards the Marechal received 
from the Curé de Deuil, the friend of, Grimm 
and Madame D’—y, a letter informing him, as 
from good authority, the parliament was to 
proceed against me with the greatest severity, 
and that on such a day, which he mentioned, 
an order was to be given to arrest me. I ima- 
gined this was fabricated by the Holbachiques ; 
I knew the parliament to be very attentive to 
forms, and that, on this occasion, beginning by 
arresting me, before it was juridically known I 
avowed myself the author of the book, was vio~ 
lating them ‘all. I observed to’ Madame de. 
B—s'that none but persons accused: obeanies 
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which tend. to endanger the public safety were, 
on a simple information, ordered |to be arrest- 
ed lest they should escape punishment. But 
when government wish to punish a crime like 
mine, which merits honour and recompense, 
the proceedings are directed against the book, 
_and the author is as much as possible left out of 
the question. 

Upon this she made some gubelle dictindtiol, 
which I have forgotten, to prove that ordering 
me to be arrested, instead of summoning me to 
be heard, was a matter of favour. The next 
day I received a letter from Guy, who informed 
me that, having in the morning been with the 
attorney-general, he had seen in his office the 
rough draft of a requisition against Emilius 
and the author. Guy, it is to be remembered, 
was the partner of Duchesne, who had printed 
the work, and, without apprehensions on his 
own account, charitably gave this information 
to the author. The credjt I gave to him nay 
be judged of. 

It was, no doubt, a very probable story, 
that a bookseller, admitted to an audience by 
the attorney-general, should read at ease scat- 
tered rough drafts in the office of that magis- 
trate! Madame de Boufflers and others con- 
firmed what he had said. By the absurdities 
which were incessantly rang in my ears, I was 
almost tempted to believe every body I heard 

_speak had lost their senses. 

Clearly perceiving there was some mystery, 

which not one thought proper to explams to 
o 3 
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me, I patiently waited the event, depending 
upon my integrity and innocence, and think- 
‘ing myself happy, let the persecution which 
‘awaited me be what it would, to be called to 
the honour of suffering in the cause of truth. 
Far from being afraid and concealing myself, 
I went every day to the castle, and im the after-— 
noon took my usual walk. On the eighth of 
June, the evening’ before the order was con- 
cluded on, I walked in company with twe 
professors of the oratory, Father Alamanni and 
Father Mandard. We.carried to Champeaux 
a little collation, which we ate with a keen 
appetite. We had forgotten to bring glasses, 
‘and supplied the want of them by stalks of rye, . 
through which we sucked up the wine from the 
bottle, piquing ourselves upon the choice of 
large tubes to vie with each other in pumping 
up what we drank. I never was more cheerful 
in my life. . 

I have related in what: manner I lost my 
‘sleep during my youth. I had since that time 
contracted a habit of reading every night in my 
bed, until I found my eyes begin to grow 
cheavy. I then extinguished my wax taper and 
endeavoured to slumber for a few moments, 
which were in general very short. The book 
I commonly read at night was the Bible, | 
which, in this manner, I read five or ‘six times 
from the beginning to the end. This evening, 
finding myself less disposed to sleep than ordi- 
nary, I continued my reading beyond the usnal 
hour, and read the whole book, which finishes 
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at the Levite of Ephraim, the book of Judges, 
if I mistake not, for since that time I have 
never once seen it. This history affected me 
exceedingly, and, in a kind of dream, my ima- 
gination still ran on it, when suddenly I was 
‘roused from my stupor by a noise and light. 
Thérésa, carrying a candle, lighted M. la 
Roche, who perceiving me hastily raise my- 
self up, said, Do not bealarmed; I come from 
Madame de Luxembourg, who, in her letter, 
‘encloses you another from the Prince of Conti. 
In fact, in the -letter of Madame de Luxem- 
bourg I found another, which an express from 
the prince had brought her, stating that, not- 
withstanding all his efforts, it was determined 
to proceed against me with the utmost rigour. 
The fermentation, said he, is extreme; no- 
thing can ward off the blow; the court requires 
it, and the parliament will absolutely proceed ; at 
‘seven o'clock in the morning an order will be 
made to arrest him, and persons will immedi- 
ately be sent to execute it. I have obtained a 
promise that he shall not be pursued if he 
makes his escape; but if he persists in exposing 
himself to be taken, this will immediately hap- 
pen. La Roche conjured me in behalf of Ma- 
dame de Luxembourg to rise and go and speak 
to her. It was two o’clock, and she had just 
retired to bed. She expects you, added he, 
_ and will not go to sleep without speaking to you. 
I dressed myself in haste and ran to her. 
She appeared to be agitated; this was for 
the first time. Her distress affected me. In: 
o 4 ‘ 
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this moment of surprise; and in the Bight, I~ 
myself was not free from emotion; buf on 
seeing her I forgot my own situation, and 
thought of nothing but the melancholy part 
she would have to act should I suffer myself 
to be arrested; for feeling I had sufficient cou- 
rage strictly to adhere to truth; although I 
might be certain of its being prejudicial or 
even destructive to me, I was convineed I had 
not presence of mind, address, nor perhaps firm- 
ness enough, not to expose her should I be 


_ closely pressed. This determined me to sacri- 


fice my reputation to her tranquillity, and to 
do for her that which nothing could have pre- 
vailed upon me to do for myself... The moment 
Ihad come to this resolution, I declared it, 
wishing not to diminish the magnitude of the 
sacrifice by giving her the least trouble to ob-. 
tain it. I am sure she could not mistake my — 
motive, although she said not a word, which | 
proved to me she was sensible of its L was so 
auch shocked at her indifference, that I, for . 
a moment, thought of retracting; but the 
Marechal came in, and Madame de Boufflers 
arrived from Paris a few moments afterwards. 
They did what Madame de Luxembourg ought 
to have done. I suffered myself to be flattered ; 
I was ashamed to retract; and the only thing — 
that remained to be determined upon, was the 
place of my retreat and the time of my de- 
-parture. M. de Luxembourg proposed to me 
to remain incognito a few days at the castle, that 
we might deliberate at leisure, and take such 
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-measures as should seem most. proper; to this I 

would not consent, no more than to go secretly 
to the temple. I-was determined to set off the 
same day rather than remain concealed in any 
place whatever. 

Knowing I had secret and powerful enemies 
in the kingdom, I thought, notwithstanding | 
my attachment to France, I ought to quit it, 
the better to insure my future tranquillity. 
My first intention was to retire to Geneva; 
but a moment of reflection was sufficient to 
dissuade me from committing that act of folly; 


I knew the ministry of France, more power- _ : 


ful at Geneva than at Paris, would not leave: 
me more at peace in one of these cities than in 

the other, were a resolution taken to torment - 
me. I was also convinced the discourse upon 

Inequality had excited against me in the coun- 

cila hatred the more dangerous asthe council 

dared not make it manifest. I had also learned, 

that when the New Eloisa appeared, the same 

council had immediately forbidden the sale of 

that work, upon the solicitation of doctor 

Tronchin ; but perceiving the example not to 

be imitated, not even in’ Paris, the. members. 
were ashamed of what they had done, and with- 

drew the prohibition. 

I had no doubt but, finding in the present 
case a more favourable opportunity, they 
would be very careful to take advantage of it. 
Notwithstanding exterior appearances, I knew 
there reigned against me in the heart of every 
Genevese, a secret jealousy, which, in the first . 
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favourable moment, would publicly show itself. 
Nevertheless, the love of my country called 
me to it, and could I have flattered myself I 
should there have lived in peace, I should: not 
have hesitated; but neither honour nor rea- 
son permitting me to take refuge as’ a fugitive 
in a place of which I was a citizen, I resolved 
to approach it only, and to wait in Switzerland 
until something relative to me should be de- , 
termined upon in Geneva. ‘This state of un- 
certainty did not, as it will soon appear, conti- 
nue long. PTAA ISe aon aie. al 
Madame de Boufflers highly disapproved this. 
resolution, and renewed her efforts to induce 
me to go to England, but all she could say 
was of no effect; [have never loved England 
nor the English, and the eloquence of Ma- 
dame de Boufflers, far from conquering my re- 
pugnancy, seemed to increase it, without my 
knowing why. Determined to set off the 
same day, I was from the morning inaccessible 
to every body, and La Roche, whom I sent-to 
fetch my papers, -would not tell Therésa whe=. 
ther or not I was gone. Since I had deter- 
mined to write my own memoirs, I had col- 
lected a great number of letters and other pa- 
pers, so that he was obliged to return several 
times. ' A part of these papers, already selected, 
were laid aside, and I employed the morning 
in sorting the rest, that I might take with me 
such only as were necessary and destroy what 
remained. M. de Luxembourg was © kind 
enough. to assist me in this business, which we 
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could not finish before it was necessary I should 
set off, and [ had not time to burn a single pa- 
per. The Marechal offered to take upon him- 
self to sort what I should leave behind me, and 
throw into the fire every sheet that he found 
useless, without trusting to any person whom- 
soever,. and to send me those of which he 
should make choice. I accepted his offer, very 
glad to be delivered from that care, that I\night. 
pass the few hours I had to remain with per- 
sons so dear to me, from whom I was. going 
to separate for ever... He took the key of the 
chamber in which I left these papers; and, at 
my earnest solicitation, sent for my poor aunt, 
who, not knowing what was become of me, or 
what was to become of herself, and in mo- 
‘mentary expectation of the arrival of the offi- 
cers of justice, without knowing how to act or 
what to answer them, was miserable to an 
extreme. La Roche accompanied her to the 
castlein silence ; she thought I was already far 
from Montmorenci: on perceiving me, she 
made ‘the place resound with her cries, and 
threw herself into my arms. Oh, friendship ! 
affinity of sentiment, habit, and intimacy ! 

In this pleasing, yet cruel. moment, the re- 
membrance of so many days of happiness, ten- 
derness, and peace passed together, augmented 
the grief of a first separation after an union of 
seventeen years, during which we had scarcely 
lost sight of each other for a single day. 

_ The Marechal, who saw this embrace, could 
not withhold his tears. He withdrew. Theresa. 

12 
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determined never more to leave me out of her 
sight. Imade her feel the inconvenience of 
accompanying me at that moment, and the 
necessity of her remaining to take care of my 
effects and collect my money. ‘When an order 
is made to arrest a man, it is customary to seize_ 
his papers, and put a seal upon his effects, or 
to make an inventory of them, and appoint a 
guardian to whose care they are entrusted, 
It was necessary Thérésa should remain to ob= 
serve what passed, and get every thing settled 
in the most advantageous manner possible. I 
promised her~she should shortly come to. me; 
the Marechal confirmed my promise ; but I did 
not choose to tell her to what place I was goings 
that, in case of being interrogated “by the per- 
sons who came to take me into custody, she 
might with truth plead ignorance upon: that 
head. In embracing her, the moment before - 
we separated, I felt within me a most extraor= 
dinary emotion, and I said to her, with an agi- 
tation. which, alas! was but too prophetic: 
‘My dear girl, you must arm yourself with: 
courage. You have partaken of my prosperity; 
it now remains to you, since you. have chosen. 
it, to partake of my misery. Expect nothing 
in future but insult. and calamity in following. 
me. ‘The destiny begun for me by this melan= 
choly day will pursue me until my latest hour.” . 
‘I had now nothing to think of but my de=: 
parture. . The officers were to arrive: at ten. 
o’clock.. It was four in the afternoon when I 
set off, and they were not: yet come. It was: 
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determined I should take post... I had no car- 
riage. 'The Marechal made me a.present. of a 
cabriolet, and lent me horses and a postillion, 
the first stage, where, in -consequence: of the 
measures he had taken, I had no difficulty in 
procuring others. AS) & 5S 20s 
As I had not dined: at table, nor made my 
appearance in the castle, the ladies came to: bid 
me adieu in the entresol, where I had passed the | 
day. Madame de Luxembourg embraced me 
several times with a melancholy air; but I did 
not in these embraces feel the pressing I had 
done in those she had lavished upon me two or 
three years before. Madame de Boufflers also 
embraced me, and said to me many civil things. © 
An embrace which surprised me more than all 
the rest had done, was one from Madame de 
Mirepoix, for she also was at the castle. Ma- 
dame-la Marechale de Mirepoix is a person 
extremely cold, decent, and reserved, and did 
not, at least as she appeared to me, seem-quite 
exempt from the natural haughtiness of the 
‘house of Lorraine. She had never shown me 
much attention. Whether, flattered by an 
honour I had not expected, I endeavoured to 
enhance the value of it; or that there really 
was in the embrace a little of that commisera- 
tion natural to generous hearts, I found in her 
manner and look something energetical which 
penetrated me. I have since that time frequently 
thought that, acquainted with my destiny, she 
could not refrain from a momentary concern 
for my fate. _ 
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The Marechal did not open his mouth; he 
was as pale as death. He would absolutely ac- 
company me. to the carriage, which waited at 
the watering place. We crossed the garden, 
without uttering a single word. I had ‘a key 
of the park with which I opened the gate, and, 
instead of putting it again into my pocket, I 
held it out to the Marechal, without saying a~ 

word. He took it with a vivacity which. sur- 
prised me, and which has since frequently in- 
_ truded itself upon my thoughts. I have not in. 
~my whole life had a more bitter moment than 
that of this separation. Our embrace was long 
_ and silent: we both felt this was our. last 
adieu. . - eb tee : 
Between Barre and Montmorenci, I met,-in 
a hired carriage, four men in black, who sa- 
luted me smiling." According to what Therésa 
has since told me of the officers of justice, the 
hour of their arrival, and their manner of be- 
haviour, I have no doubt that they were the 
persons I met, especially as the order to arrest 
me, instead of being made out at seven 
o'clock, as I had been told it would, had not ~ 
been given till noon. -I had to. go through 
Paris. A person in a cabriolet is. not much 
concealed. I saw several persons in the streets 
who saluted me with an air of familiarity, but 
I did not know one of them.- The same even- 
ing I changed my route to pass. Villeroy. At 
Lyons the couriers were conducted to the com= 
‘mandant. This might have been embarrassing — 
to a man unwilling either to lie or change his 
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name. I went with a letter from Madame de 
Luxembourg, to beg M. de Villeroy would 
spare me this disagreeable ceremony. M. de 
Villeroy gave me a letter, of which I made no 
use, because I did not go through Lyons. 


This letter still remains sealed up amongst my 
papers. ‘The duke pressed me to sleep at Vil- 


leroy, but I preferred returning to the great 


road, which I did, and travelled two more 
stages the same evening. alcoe 
My carriage was inconvenient and uncom- 
fortable, and I was too much indisposed to go 
far ina day. My appearance, besides. was not 


sufficiently distinguished, for me to be well © 


_ served, and in France post-horses feel the whip, 


in proportion to the favourable opinion the— 
-. postillion has of his temporary master. By 


' paying the guides generously, I thought I should 
make up for my shabby appearance: this was 
still worse. They took me for a worthless 
fellow, who was carrying orders, and, for the 
first time in my life, travelling post. From 
that moment I had nothing but worn ont 
hacks, and I became the sport of the postillions. 
I ended as I should have begun, by being pa- 
tient, holding my tongue, and suffering my- 


self to -be driven as my conductors thought. 


proper. 
Thad sufficient matter of reflection to pre- 


vent me from being weary on the road, em- 
ploying myself in the recollection of that 
which had just happened; but this was neither 
my turn of mind nor the inclination of my 
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heart. The facility with which I forget past 
evils, however recent they may be, is astonish- 
ing. The remembrance of them becomes 
feeble, and, sooner or later, effaced, in the in- 
verse proportion to the greater degree of fear 
with which the approach of them inspires me. 
My cruel imagination, incessantly tormented 
by the apprehension of evils still at a distance, - 
diverts my attention, and prevents me from re- 
collecting those which are past. Caution is 
_ needless after the evil has happened, and it is - 
“time lost to give it a thought. - I, in some mea- 
sure, put a-period to my misfortunes before 
they happen; the more I have suffered at their 
approach the greater is the facility with which 
I forget them; whilst, on the contrary, in- 
cessantly recollecting my past happiness, I, if 
I may so speak, enjoy it a second time at plea- 
sure. Itis to this happy disposition I am in- 
debted for an exemption from that ill humour 
which ferments in a vindictive mind, by the 
continual remembrance of injuries received, 
and torments it with all the evil it wishes to do 
its enemy. Naturally choleric, I have felt all 
the force of anger, which in the first moments 
has sometimes been carried to fury, but a de- 
‘sire of vengeance never took root within me. 
I think too little of the offence to give myself 
‘much trouble about the offender.’ I think of 
the injury I have received from him, on ac- 
count of that he may do me a second time, but 
were I certain he would never do me another 
the first would be instanly forgotten, Pardon 
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of offences is continually preached to us. I 
knew not whether or not my heart would be 
capable of overcoming its hatred, for it never 
yet felt that passion, and I give myself too lit- 
tle concern about my enemies to have the 
merit of pardoning them. I will not say to 
what a degree, in order to torment me, they 
torment themselves. I am at their mercy, they 
have unbounded power, and make of it what 
use they please. There is but one thing in 
which I] set them at defiance: which is in tor- 
menting themselves about me, to force me to 
give myself the least trouble about them. 

The day after my departure I had so per- 
fectly forgotten what had passed, the parlia- 
ment, Madame de Pompadour, M. de C——I, 
Brinn; and D’Alembert, with. their con- 
spiracies, that, had not it been for the neces- 
sary precautions during the journey, I should. 
have thought no more rof them. ‘The remem- 
brance of one thing which supplied the place of 
all these, was what I had read the evening be- 
fore my departure. I recollected also the pas- 
torals of Gessner, which his translator Hubert 
had sent mea little time before. These two 
ideas occurred to me so strongly, and were 
connected in such a manner in my mind, 
that I was determined to endeavour to unite 
them by treating, after the manner of Gessner, 
the subject of the Levite of Ephraim. His pas- 
toral and simple style appeared to me but little 
fitted to so horrid a subject, and it was not to 
be presumed the situation I was then in would 
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furnish me with such ideas as would enliven ites «ime 
However I attempted the thing, solely to amuse agp 


_ myself in my cabriolet, and without the least, ie 
_ hope of success. I had no sooner begun, than Lycli 


© 


was astonished at the liveliness of my ideas, and Bw 
the facility with which I expressed them. Ipupe — 
three days I composed the three first cantos,c# 1 

the little poem which I finished at Motierys ; 
and I am certain of not having done any thing, gf 
in my life in which there is a more interesting: oY 


ie mi 
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plicity in sonnet prac inem se the horr- 
of the subject which in itself is abominabl-. 
that besides every other merit I had sti. 
of a difficulty conquered. If the Lev 
Ephraim be not the best of my works, it. +s: 
ever be that most esteemed. I have never read, 
nor shall I ever read it again without feeling - 
interiorly the applause of a heart without,acri- 
mony, which, far from being embittered by 
misfortunes, is susceptible of consolation in the 
‘midst of them, and finds within itself a resource 
» by which they are counterbalanced, Assem- 
ble the great philosophers, so superior in their 
books to adversity which they do not® suffer, 
place them in a situation similar to mine, and, 
in the first moments of the indignation of their 
injured honour, give them a like work to com- 
pose, and it will be seen in what manner they 
will acquit themselves of the task. 

When I set off from Montmorens to go into 
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switzerland, I had resolved to stop at Yvers 
ton at the house of my old friend Roguin, 
rho had several years before retired to that 
ce, and had invited me to go and see him. I 
|) «s told Lyons was not the direct road, for 

hich’ reason I avoided going through it. 
'-.* T'was obliged to pass through Besancon, a 
dortifiéd town, and consequently subject to the 
me inconvenience. I took it into my head 

turn about and go to Salins, under the pre- 
“te of: going to see M. de M n, the 
8° of M. D—n, who had an employment 
© “salt-works, and formerly had given me 
_*""Snvitations to his house. The expedient 
: iin M. de M n was not in the way,. 
_ "Sly, not being obliged to stop, I con- 


“journey without being spoken to by 
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p The’ moment I was within the territory of 


berne, I ordered the postilion to stop; I got 
out of my.carriage, prostrated myself, kissed 
the ground, and exclaimed in a transport of joy : 
Heaven, the protector of virtue be praised, 


Itouch a land of liberty!” Thus, blind and 


unsuspecting in my hopes, have I ever been 
passionately attached to that which was to make 
‘me unhappy. The man thought me mad. I 


got into the carriage, and a few hours after-_ 


wards I had the pure and lively satisfaction of 

feelitig myself pressed within the arms of the 

respectable Roguin. Ah! let me breathe fora 

moment. with this worthy host! It is neces- 

sary I should gain strength and courage before 

I proceed farther. I shall soon find that in my 
| 


'. seem uninteresting, yet, when once the thread 


way which will give employment to ‘them both. 
It is not without reason that I have been diffuse 
in the recital of all the circumstarces I have 
been able to recollect. Although they may 


of the conspiracy is got hold of, they may throw 
some light upon the progress of it; and, for 
iustance, without giving the first idea of the 
problem I am going to propose, afford some aid 
in resolving it. a 

“Suppose, that, for the execution of the con= 
spiracy of which Iwas the object, my absence’ 
‘was absolutely necessary, every thing tending 
to that effect could not have happened other 
wise than it did; bue if, withowt suffering myy_ 
self'to be alarmed by the noctarnal embass,°* 
Madame de Luxembourg, I iad contirs 2c tO | 
hold out, and, instead of remaining ate cas- 
tle; ‘had returned to my bed and quietly slept: 
until morning, should I have equally had ap 
order of arrest made out against me? This is 
‘a great question upon .which the solution .ot 
many others depends, and for the examination 
of it, the hour of the: comminatory decree ¢ 
arrest, and that of the real decree may be re- 
marked to advantage. A rude but sen@ble 
_ggxemnple of the importance of the least detail}, 
thé) .Axpr sition of facts, of which the secret 
es“"ire'sought for to discover them by tn. 
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